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The purpose of this paper is twofold. First, it consti- 
tutes a plea for the still widely persecuted normal ovary 
and the essentially normal “cystic ovary.” Secondly, it 
offers for consideration certain pathologic principles that 
must be en\isaged in operations on ovaries that are the 
seat of definite disease, especially the benign and malig- 









nant neoplasms. 






NORMAL AND CYSTIC OVARIES 

It was in 1872 that Robert Battey, of Georgia, inci- 
dentally one of the founders of the American Gyneco- 
logical Sowety, instigated perhaps the first serious 
onslaught on the ovary, which he accused of responsi- 
bility for all manner of neuroses and menstrual difficulties. 
Many thousands of ovaries were sacrificed before this 
theory was abandoned. The greatly increased knowledge 
of the biologic importance of the ovary has happily en- 
gendered such a high degree of conservatism that no con- 
scientious and well-trained gynecologist of today would 
treat the normal ovary wantonly. 

[am not saying that removal of an anatomically and 
physiologically normal ovary is never justified, as we all 
do this in radical operations for uterine cancer. Indeed, 
some of us believe that there is such a thing as making a 
fetish of conservatism as in conservation of the ovaries 
when the uterus is removed because of benign disease at 
or after the menopause. There are some who urge this 
plan because they feel that the ovary must have a func- 
tion even beyond the menopause. I know of no evidence 
(0 support this view, while, on the other hand, the post- 
menopausal ovary is often the seat of neoplastic disease, 
including even cancer in its usual insidious and highly 
malignant ovarian forms. We know of no function for the 
appendix, and yet most of us consider that in the absence 
of contraindications its prophylactic removal in combina- 
tion with many pelvic laparotomies is fully justified and 
lo the advantage of the patient. It is usually just as tech- 
nically easy, and sometimes easier, to remove the adnexa 
with the uterus as to leave them behind, and my own 
feeling is that this is a wise and a worth-while prophy- 
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lactic procedure in women at or beyond the menopause, 
and that the retention of the ovaries under such condi- 
tions would be false conservatism. 

I am aware that there are differences in viewpoint on 
this question, and that there are circumstances in which 
the local involvement in the pelvis, the general state of 
the patient, or the patient’s psychological, though often 
mistaken, attitude toward removal of the ovaries under 
the above-described conditions will influence the wise 
surgeon to make exceptions. When one attempts to set an 
age limit beyond which removal of normal ovaries is 
justified in women still menstruating, one encounters far 
greater differences of opinion, though approximately 45 
years appears to be a popular figure. Here again, one is 
likely to be influenced by various individual! factors, and 
certainly there can be no criticism of those who prefer to 
retain at least one ovary in all women who are still men- 
struating. As a matter of fact, in many women beyond 40, 
who are still menstruating normally and in whom hys- 
terectomy is necessary, I have often deliberately removed 
one of the normal ovaries and conserved the other in the 
belief that one ovary suffices for the endocrine needs of 
the patient, while the removal of the other divides the 
hazard of later ovarian neoplastic disease. 

However, the chief purpose of this section of my paper 
is not to preach against conservatism in the treatment of 
the ovaries, but rather to plead for a scrupulous hands-off 
surgical policy when the ovary is grossly normal or when 
it is the seat of minor and usually transient alterations 
that are apt to be loosely designated as “cystic degenera- 
tion.” In taking gynecologic histories, one is struck with 
the frequency of combined appéndectomy and resection 
or removal of a cystic right ovary. I believe that it may be 
fairly stated that this operation is not as common in the 
repertoire of gynecologists as it is in that of the general 
surgeons who perform such a large proportion of the 
gynecologic operations throughout the country. When 
such histories are reconstructed, one is likely to find that 
appendectomy was done, often with an incomplete diag- 
nostic study, that the appendix was found to be discour- 
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agingly normal in appearance, and that the surgeon de- 
cided to “fire both barrels of his gun” and to remove the 
close-by “cystic” right ovary, as well as the appendix. To 
compound his error, the surgeon not infrequently thus 
removes two innocent organs instead of one, overlooking 
such real causes of pain as right urinary tract disease or 
functional gastrointestinal disorder. 

With rare exceptions the cystic ovary should receive 
the same surgical respect as one that appears entirely 
normal. There are few ovaries that do not show at least 
some tiny cysts, representing nothing more than the 
blighted, atretic follicles that come and go from month to 
month throughout the functional life of the ovary. Even 
when the ovary is studded with these tiny cysts, there is 
no reason to suspect it of responsibility in the production 
of pelvic pain, especially in the absence of inflammatory 
pelvic disease. With the latter, one may see more serious 
degrees of cystic change, especially when the ovaries are 
matted beneath dense adhesions that conceivably might 
make rupture of mature follicles difficult. Still other types 
of cystic Ovary are seen, such as those in which the ovar- 
ian condition is merely a local expression of endocrine 
dysfunction, of either ovarian or pituitary origin, as in 
certain cases of functional bleeding. However, these 
types are less likely to be the object of direct surgical at- 
tack and need not be included in this discussion. 

At times one or more of the atretic follicles may, for 
some unknown reason, become extremely hydropic, giv- 
ing rise to follicular cysts that may attain a diameter of 
many centimeters. Even these tend toward resorption and 
ultimate disappearance, but during their lifespan they 
produce distinctly palpable ovarian enlargement and, in 
the occasional case, pelvic discomfort, and, rarely, may 
be complicated by torsion of the pedicle. Gynecologists 
are in agreement that small palpable cysts of the ovary 
are in general to be treated expectantly, simply because 
of their tendency to spontaneous disappearance, with not 
infrequently a reappearance of similar functional cysts 
in the same or opposite ovary. The patient is exposed to 
no hazard by this expectant plan. If however, the cyst 
grows steadily larger from month to month, operation is 
advisable because of the reasonable certainty that a 
genuinely neoplastic cyst is presented. When moderate- 
sized follicular cysts are encountered at operation for 
other conditions, simple needling of the cyst hastens its 
resorption and is generally preferable to excision of the 
cyst. The old dictum that an ovary should be either left 
alone or removed entirely is no longer acceptable; there 
is, nevertheless, a large nugget of truth in it. Whenever 
partial resection of the ovary is done, as in the removal of 
large follicular cysts, small dermoids, or small localized 
areas of endometriosis, there is a hazard of such sequelae 
as intestinal or omental adhesions or tubal angulation, 
no matter how careful the surgeon may be not to leave 
any raw surfaces. ; 

What to do about the ovaries is often a difficult prob- 
lem in cases of endometriosis, and only a somewhat less 
difficult problem in cases of inflammatory pelvic disease. 
The greater importance of this question with endometri- 
osis is due to the fact that the condition is under the phy- 
siological control of the ovaries. Radical removal of all 
ovarian tissue is fully justified and strongly advisable in 
the minority of cases of very extensive endometriosis in 
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which both ovaries are seriously involved, as well as ad. 
jacent organs, such as the rectum and sigmoid. Forty. 
nately such cases are less likely to be encountered among 
patients of the younger group than among those ap- 
proaching middle life, on whom the sacrifice of the repro- 
ductive function has already been inflicted by the disease: 
the sacrifice of endocrine function is often a modest Price 
for such patients to pay for relief of their symptoms, 
There is no longer a place for the extensive and hazard- 
ous resections that were at one time recommended for the 
widespread infiltrations of the rectum and sigmoid in 
some of these cases, although colostomy is in rare cases 
necessary because of existing or impending obstruction, 
Removal of all ovarian tissue brings about regression of 
the endometriosis and also of the patient's symptoms. 
When, as is true of an occasional case, the removal of all 
Ovarian tissue is technically impossible, postoperative 
irradiation will accomplish the desired abolition of ovar- 
ian function. 

Far more frequently, however, the endometriosis is of 
much more moderate extent and there is now little dif- 
ference of opinion about the wisdom of conservative 
plans of surgical treatment adapted to the findings in the 
individual case, but with always the end object of pre- 
serving the endocrine and reproductive functions. Even 
when one ovary must be removed because of a large en- 
dometrial cyst, the excision of a smaller endometrial 
cyst in the other ovary is preferable to bilaterai oophorec- 
tomy. Associated lesions of the uterosacral ligaments may 
be treated by cautery destruction or local excision, but 
the latter may be difficult and admittedly sometimes in- 
complete. Yet the patient is likely to be relieved of her 
symptoms, especially if presacral neurectomy is also car- 
ried out when dysmenorrhea has been severe. 

One cannot argue that the lesion is always completely 
eradicated by such conservative operations, or that there 
is not a possibility of its later resurgence, with the neces- 
sity of further operation. However, the incidence of this 
sequence is far less than might be imagined, while, on the 
other hand, the fairly frequent occurrence of subsequent 
pregnancy has been noted in all the statistical studies that 
have been made. I am sure that every gynecologist always 
has under his care a certain number of patients in whom 
he is sure a primary or a residual postoperative endome- 
triosis is present, but with no symptoms or with easily 
tolerable symptoms. Expectant or simple palliative treat- 
ment of such patients is to be preferred to operation, just 
as One would ordinarily abstain from operating on pa- 
tients with such clearly palpable evidences of chronic in- 
flammatory pelvic disease as adherent and enlarged 
ovaries, when these occur with few or no symptoms. 

A word may be interjected here in behalf of the usually 
normal tubes encountered in association with endomett- 
osis, and also the frequently normal ovary seen in cases 
of chronic salpingitis. It is often advisable to conserve 
such normal organs, since the later development of set!- 
ous pathologic involvement on the other side may make 
reoperation necessary. I have often wished for such 4 
spare Ovary when removal of the remaining ovary was 
necessary in patients who had previously been operate 
on for tubal pregnancy on the contralateral side, and in 
whom the surgeon had unwisely and usually thought- 
lessly removed a good ovary with the pregnant tube. 
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OVARIAN NEOPLASMS 


What has been said thus far has applied to the sur- 
geon’s proper attitude toward ovaries that are anatomic- 
ally entirely normal or that at most display relatively 
harmless departures from the normal. The ovary is often 
the seat of definite and sometimes grave pathologic in- 
volvement, especially of neoplastic type. In these cases 
the surgeon is often posed with difficult problems of the 
scope and extent of the operation that should be done in 
the best interests of the patient. It is clear that the sur- 
geon who knows something of the gross characteristics 
and the pathologic potentialities of the various ovarian 
neoplasms has an advantage over the one who does not. 
On the other hand, the most pathology-minded surgeon, 
or even the one who can have at his elbow the most ex- 
pert pathologist, is not always certain to make the right 
decisions. The frozen section as an aid to operating-room 
technique has some value but also definite limitations, 
and I for one have depended on it much less than on the 
gross characteristics of the ovarian lesion. Only a few of 
the more important problems that arise in this field can 
be touched on in this paper, and probably most conven- 
iently by discussing surgical principles as applied to the 
major tumor groups. 

Cystadenomas of Ovary.—It is not always possible 
from the external or even the internal appearance of a 
cystadenoma of the ovary to be sure whether the neo- 
plasm is of pseudomucinous or serous type, or whether 
both varicties are represented in the ovary, as occasion- 
ally happens. However, certain generalities in regard to 
the management of neoplastic cysts may be profitably 
discussed 

If a large unilateral ovarian cyst shows a smooth outer 
surface, a thin or at times an almost translucent wall, and 
if on being opened it shows many locules and no papil- 
lomatous excrescences, it is likely to be of benign pseudo- 
mucinous type and can be safely treated by unilateral 
adnexal removal. It must be remembered, however, that 
even the histologically benign pseudomucinous epithe- 
lium of such cysts is capable of implantation on the peri- 
toneum if disseminated through rupture of a cystic 
locule, giving rise to the rare but usually ultimately fatal 
pseudomyxoma peritonaei. This is the basis of the gen- 
eral practice among gynecologists of trying to remove 
such cysts intact, even when very large and when their 
femoval without preliminary trocar drainage involves a 
very long incision. In some cases extensive and firm ad- 
hesions make this impossible, and in these the trocar 
decompression of the cystic mass must be carried out 
with proper precautions against peritoneal contamina- 
lion, such as adequate packing-off, placing of a purse- 
String suture around the cannula, and drawing the point 
of puncture of the cyst wall outside the abdominal wall 
4S soon as the cyst is sufficiently collapsed. This is not to 
‘ay that peritoneal contamination with the fluid of such 
cysts will inevitably be followed by peritoneal implanta- 
lions; for pseudomyxoma peritonaei has always been 
rare, in spite of the fact that accidental contamination of 
the peritoneum has certainly often occurred, and the 
gynecologists of a former day rather generally practiced 

Ompression of large cysts. We can only speculate 
about the determining factors of this condition, but there 
‘ems to be no question of the advisability of avoiding 
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peritoneal contamination in such cases. Again, we must 
not forget that a cyst that appears to be benign may be 
undergoing carcinomatous change somewhere in its wall, 
and that genuine ‘peritoneal carcinomatosis may thus 
occur instead of the implantation of benign epithelium. 

It seems advisable to emphasize here a point that I be- 
lieve to be an important one. I refer to the wisdom of 
opening every cyst immediately after its removal, before 
the abdomen is closed. I shall have occasion to stress this 
point with regard to the solid or semisolid tumors of the 
ovary. A cyst that because of its smooth and thin wall 
looks innocent may, on being cut into, show, perhaps in 
a localized area, a mass of papillary or fungoid appear- 
ance or a hard nodular mass or a mass or nodule of fine- 
meshed spongy appearance. The discovery of such areas 
must at once sound the alert, and I believe that most of us 
would feel safer to make the operation a radical rather 
than merely a unilateral one. In some cases a frozen sec- 
tion may be helpful, but a report is not always quickly 
obtainable, and, even if it is it is all too frequently not 
decisive. All too often the surgeon who removes a large 
cyst intact wants to keep in intact until he gets a photo- 
graph or a drawing, or shows it with pride at the next 
staff meeting. But if he keeps in mind only the best inter- 
ests of his patient, he will have the cyst opened immedi- 
ately after its removal, so that it can be more intelligently 
evaluated by himself or by his pathologist colleague. 

The papillary type of cyst, usually of serous character, 
presents the most difficult problems of surgical judgment. 
Undoubtedly, this group is possessed of far greater and 
more wicked potentialities than is the pseudomucinous 
type, which is usually nonpapillary. Naturally and prop- 
erly, therefore, the attitude of most gynecologists toward 
papillary cysts is likely to be much more radical than 
toward the nonpapillary group. No one can assume an 
oracular role in outlining the surgical policies to be pur- 
sued, for many tumors of the papillary group exhibit 
clinical vagaries that make prognosis difficult. 

A few general statements can be offered for considera- 
tion and discussion; but, before 1 embark on this, it 
should be emphasized that not only the clinician, but also 
the pathologist in his interpretation of the microscopic 
picture of tumors of this group, must recognize the dif- 
ficulties of prognosis. For example, the pathologist does 
not hesitate to report that certain tumors are histologic- 
ally entirely benign, but can he in such cases assume that 
the patient may not return with a peritoneal recurrence? 
He will be the first to emphasize that he cannot make 
this assumption without error in at least a small propor- 
tion of cases. Again, he will have no doubt in diagnosing 
many tumors as both histologically and clinically malig- 
nant. However, in an ihevitable proportion of cases he 
cannot be too certain of even the histologically benign 
and histologically malignant, and he is likely to find dif- 
ferences of opinion among other pathologists to whom he 
refers his sections. 

This digression on pathology is justified simply be- 
cause it emphasizes the difficulties and the seriousness of 
the surgeon’s problem in such cases, his decisions being 
necessary even before the results of complete pathologic 
study are available. As a matter of fact, in some cases the 
scope of the operation and the decision whether it should 
be conservative or radical are influenced by weighing one 
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factor against another. The surgeon has to consider the 
age of the patient and the importance or unimportance of 
preserving the reproductive function against the possi- 
bility of future hazard to his patient if, on the basis of his 
evaluation of the tumor, a conservative operation is done. 
Chis method seems to make him something of a scientific 
gambler, but he should not make a great many mistakes 
if he has some knowledge of the gross pathologic charac- 
teristics of tumors of this sort. 

In the case of a patient of the younger group, in which 
the surgeon would of course like to be conservative if pos- 
sible, if an ovarian cyst, on being opened, shows a 
number of discrete and not very exuberant papillary in- 
growths and if the other ovary is entirely normal, simple 
unilateral removal is fully justified, with ordinarily no un 
pleasant repercussions. Even if a few warty outgrowths 
are seen on the outside of the cyst, a similar plan can be 
followed. These do not indicate malignant penetration of 
the papillary growth but are produced merely by the 
manner of development of the tumor, representing a com- 
bination of surface papilloma and serous papillary cyst. 
As a matter of fact, the solid papillary portion may 
greatly dominate the picture and may be present in the 
entire absence of any cyst formation. 

It is difficult to explain why such exuberant external 
papillomas may be present without peritoneal implanta- 
tion, while with at least some histologically benign papil- 
lary cysts such implantation may occur. I recall a patient 
whose whole pelvis was filled with an enormous bilateral 
papillary ovarian growth that infiltrated surrounding or- 


gans and that could literally be scooped out by the hand- 
ful. It was certain, therefore, that in spite of the radical 
operation that was done, innumerable tumor cells must 


have been left. And yet this patient has remained per- 
fectly well for more than 25 years. 

The fact remains that when a cyst is filled with large 
masses of this papillary material, often necrotic, it is 
likely to be malignant and certainly should be treated 
accordingly. 

Solid and Semisolid Tumors.—When one comes to 
solid or semisolid tumors of the ovary, some knowledge 
of gross pathology is again of value, with again an inevita- 
ble possibility of error. Fibromas and Brenner tumors are 
usually readily recognized by their sharp circumscription 
and by the whitish or slightly yellowish appearance of the 
homogeneous-appearing cut surface. 

In all but a small proportion of the solid or semisolid 
forms of carcinoma, a presumptive gross diagnosis can be 
made. There are certain solid types, it is true, in which 
mistakes can be easily made, as in the scirrhous carci- 
noma or even the unilateral Krukenberg tumor, either of 
which can be mistaken for fibroma. 

The mention of Krukenberg tumor is a cue for empha- 
sizing the importance of careful palpation of the abdomi- 
nal organs, especially the stomach, in all cases of tumors 
in which malignant change is suspected. Not only may the 
primary tumor be revealed, but also the presence of me- 
tastasis in the liver, omentum or parietal wall may be 
determined. 

Unfortunately, the malignant nature of many solid or 
semisolid ovarian tumors is at once obvious enough be- 
cause of the infiltration of surrounding tissue, the granu- 
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larity, friability, and often necrosis of the tumor tissue, 
and very often the presence of extensive peritoneal metas- 
tasis. In the less advanced cases of unilateral tumors, 
either solid or semicystic, which are still well encapsu- 
lated, one need not make many mistakes if one bears jn 
mind the fact that such tumors ordinarily have the tissue 
characteristics that were mentioned above for the more 
advanced infiltrating growths. 

While radical operation is the desideratum in malig- 
nant ovarian growths, it is unfortunately impossible in a 
large proportion of cases because of the already wide- 
spread dissemination of the disease. Even in the presence 
of peritoneal or visceral metastases, removal of the pri- 
mary growth is advisable if this is technically possible 
without too great a hazard, as gynecologists are fairly 
well agreed that removal of the primarily involved ova- 
ries does appear to have a definitely retarding effect on 
the course of the disease. Incidentally, the presence of 
ascites and hydrothorax does not justify the conclusion 
that a solid tumor of the ovary is malignant, but a roent- 
genogram of the chest is always advisable when malig- 
nant change is suspected. 

With regard to the less common types of ovarian malig- 
nant growths, such as the granulosa-cell carcinoma and 
thecoma, dysgerminoma, or arrhenoblastoma, one will 
often be alerted to them by the age of the patient and the 
biological effects produced by the functioning group. The 
possibility of dysgerminoma should always be envisaged 
in tumors in young girls, but there are other possibilities, 
such as teratoma and sarcoma. The granulosa! tumors of 
young girls often reveal themselves in the precocious 
puberty syndrome that they produce at this age. In any 
of the dysontogenetic group of tumors, when encountered 
in early life, conservative unilateral operation is fully 
justified if, as is most usually the case, the tumor is of 
small or moderate size and if it has not broken through 
the capsule and infiltrated surrounding tissues. To say 
that recurrence and metastasis cannot occur would be 
incorrect in the light of the many reports in the literature 
to the contrary, but the hazard is numerically not suffi- 
ciently great in cases of the type described above as to 
justify routine radical procedures. The granulosothecal 
group of tumors occurs most frequently in middle or 
late life, and, although the degree of malignant involve- 
ment with this type is definitely less than with the com- 
moner ovarian cancers, I believe that at these age periods 
they should call for radical operation. I have always felt 
that most pathologists take these tumors much too 
lightly, and that metastasis and recurrence, sometimes 
early, but often very late, occur much oftener than is 
generally believed. It is my impression that the study 
of the steadily growing material of the Ovarian Tumor 
Registry will confirm this belief. 

There are, many gaps in the above discussion of the 
surgical physiology and surgical pathology of ovarian 
neoplasms, but even this necessarily brief consideration 
will, | hope, emphasize the clear advantage to the sur- 
geon of training himself to be his own operating-room 
pathologist. The next best thing is to have at his elbow 
a competent pathologist, but this is not always possible, 
nor are all general pathologists highly trained in 
rather special field of gynecologic pathology. The gyne- 
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cologist who is unhappy if he cannot follow his material 
through the pathologic laboratory will acquire an in- 
creasing knowledge of correlated gross and microscopic 
pathology. This gives him increasing confidence in the 
decisions he must make at the operating table, besides 
adding to his daily work a zest and scientific enthusiasm 
that his more mechanistic confrere can never enjoy. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION 


Dr. Lupwic A. EmGe, San Francisco: The essayst will for- 
give me for not sharing his belief that the ovary is of little 
consequence during the menopausal years. This period of a 
woman's life is an uncertain time quantity, and here in Cali- 
fornia, Where Menopause occurs most frequently at S50 yr. or 
over, the casual removal of the ovaries at hysterectomy done for 
purely uterine causes in the middle forties, just because that 
period is considered the traditional age of menopause, is not 
warranted. The assumption that removing just one ovary will 
“reduce the incidence of cancer by 50% unfortunately is de- 
feated by the law of probability, since ovarian cancer occurs 
bilaterally in S0%, and, when it occurs unilaterally, it has no 
choice of location. | doubt that the protective value of such a 
prophylactic approach would yield more than a bare 10% prob- 
able safet) factor against a cancer that is relatively rare. This 
does not justify the casual sacrifice of thousands of normal 
ovaries. | huve never seen cancer of the ovary after hysterectomy 
except in « few instances in which the appearance of the cancer 
warranted the conclusion that the disease had been overlooked 
at the time of operation. If one ovary is good enough to remain 
with the host. why not both? I see no parallel between so-called 
prophylactic appendectomy and casual oophorectomy. I am 
afraid of such a philosophy because it encourages unnecessary 
surgical intervention. We do not apply such a principle to any 
other vital organ. There is no objection to the removal of ad- 
vanced senile ovaries, but many are left behind in vaginal hyster- 
ectomies in old women, and no harm ensues from doing so. In 
regard to the treatment of cancer of the ovary, I should like to 
plead for two procedures that have been of great help in pal- 
liation, as well as cure, on one hand and of inestimable value 
in evaluating the extent of the disease on the other. Not infre- 
quently pathologists find it difficult to determine with finality 
ihe true nature of cystic ovarian neoplasm. I have for years 
taken free fluid from the abdomen as soon as the abdominal 
cavity has been opened, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
nature of the cells in the abdominal fluid. The presence of malig- 
nant cells can be determined almost as quickly and reliably as 
with a biopsy. The same holds true of the study of the contents 
of cysts. Today, with the steadily improving cytologic smear 
facilities, this procedure is now more feasible than ever to prog- 
nosticate subsequent events. A second plea is to desist from 
immediate surgical intervention wherever the operability of a 
malignant ovarian tumor is in question. Obtain free fluid for 
Mludy, Or obtain a metastatic nodule if it exists, but do not make 
a biopsy of the tumor proper solely for academic reasons. Close 
the abdomen, and let the radiologist take over. Should the tumor 
shrink, it is often possible to remove the malignant mass rela- 
lively easily after the skin has recovered. Not only has palliation 
in my hands improved immediate results materially, but five- 
year survivals have come up from 18 to nearly 30%. 


Dr. Lyman W. Mason, Denver: If there is one part of Dr. 
Novak's paper to which I should like to add my emphasis, it is 
that which has to do with the frequent surgery done on the 
Physiologically normal ovary. This consists in the removal of 
normal follicles, normal corpora lutea, and simple retention 
‘ysts, even though of considerable size. He also called attention 
0 the seeming preponderance of “cysts” in the right ovary. It 
took me some years to realize that this seemingly increased sus- 
Ceptibility of the right ovary to pathologic changes, usually 
cysts, was dependent on the fact that the right ovary was 
accessible through an appendectomy incision, while the left 
rove Was not. Thus, by a distance of 7 or 8 in. (18 or 20 cm.), 

Ovary usually escaped damage. I agree with Dr. Novak 
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that “there is a large nugget of truth” in the dictum that an 
ovary should be either left alone or removed entirely. Ovaries 
do not stand too much interference in their circulation. It is 
a mistake to leave a very small portion of one ovary when ex- 
tensive pelvic surgery has been performed. Such pieces become 
incarcerated in scar tissue or embedded in the posterior surface 
of the broad ligament, with the production of menometrorrhagia 
and/or pain, necessitating subsequent operative procedures. Sur- 
gical intervention is not indicated when the ovary is only mod- 
erately increased in size, when it is not progressively increasing 
in size, when the patient’s menstrual periods are within normal 
limits, or when the enlarged ovary is not producing other symp- 
toms. If left alone, most of these enlargements will eventually 
disappear. | have cured many more cases of menstrual abnor- 
malities with the use of thyroid than I have with ovarian surgery. 
There is a laudable growing interest in conservative surgical 
‘reatment of endometriosis, especially in the interests of fer- 
tility. | agree that there is no reason to leave the ovaries in 
any woman over the age of 45 when pelvic surgery is done, 
since they have, or have about, reached the end of their span. 
In women between the ages of 40 and 45, it is my practice to 
leave those ovaries that are not pathological, since many women 
do not cease to menstruate until between the ages of 50 and 
SS, and in women under the age of 40 to leave all those in 
which the visible pathologic change is minor. I agree with what 
Dr. Novak has said about the surgery of ovarian neoplasms, 
those definitely malignant, as well as the pseudomucinous cysts 
and serous cystadenomas. Dr. Novak did not mention the seem- 
ingly extensive involvement that may appear in ovaries in con- 
nection with hydatidiform mole and corionepithelioma. | am 
sure that the surgical measures of many who do pelvic surgery 
would be much more conservative if their testicles were involved 
rather than their patient’s ovaries. 


Dr. Emit Novak, Baltimore: On all points except one Dr. 
Emge and I are apparently in full agreement. My paper has 
included a plea for conservatism in ovarian surgery for benign 
lesions during reproductive life. On the other hand, when hyster- 
ectomies are done in menopausal and postmenopausal women, 
it is my belief that it is false conservatism to retain the ovaries. 
So far as | know, no one has ever shown that these organs, 
sO important during reproductive life, are of any functional 
importance after the menopause. Moreover, while I agree with 
Dr. Emge that carcinoma in such residual ovaries is rare, there 
are few of us who have not at times been obliged to reoperate 
because of other lesions, chiefly cystic and at times cystadenom- 
atous. The removal of the ovaries at the times of hysterectomy 
is Ordinarily just as easy as the hysterectomy alone, sometimes 
easier, and it is likely to leave a cleaner and better peritoneal- 
ized pelvis. It would be foolish to set arbitrary age limits beyond 
which the complete operation is to be performed, and individual- 
ization must be practiced here as in all surgical problems. In 
the occasional woman, usually one with wrong ideas concern- 
ing the effects of ovarian removal at this age, the surgeon had 
better leave one or both ovaries to avoid any psychologic re- 
percussions. As a rough working rule, the age of 45 would prob- 
ably be considered a fair point of departure, although exceptions 
in either direction can properly be made. 





Balanced Anesthesia.—The modern trend in anaesthesia is 
toward the employment of small doses of various drugs which 
may be given by several routes and excreted in different ways. 
This “balanced anaesthesia,” as it is called, is another method of 
attempting to obtain the ideal. The argument is presented that 
small amounts of many agents are less toxic to the patient than 
a large amount of a single agent. The safety factor to the patient 
is widened, and the balanced anaesthesia induced keeps him 
close to the physiologic normal during operation. These trends 
are a healthy sign in the specialty. They indicate that the 
anaesthetist, unlike his patients, is not sleeping quietly, content 
with the knowledge which has been accumulated. He is look- 
ing forward and upward, in the realization that only the fringe 
of potential possibilities has been explored.—C. R. Stephen, 
M.D.C.M., and H. M. Slater, M.D., Anesthesiology, March, 
1951. 
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Since premature birth is the largest single cause of 
infant and neonatal mortality ' nationally as well as 
locally in New York City, it is evident that further signifi- 
cant reduction in these mortality rates will be achieved 
only by the prevention of premature birth and by the 
provision of better pediatric and nursing care for the 
prematurely born infant. Significant reduction of ma- 
ternal mortality has occurred to a great extent as a result 
of intensive studies which medical and public health 
groups have conducted of individual maternal deaths 
and as a result of the application of the knowledge thus 
acquired. It is reasonable to expect that a comparable 
method, if applied to deaths among prematurely born 
infants, might accomplish similar results. Therefore, a 
pilot study of a sample of deaths among prematurely 
born infants in Brooklyn was undertaken jointly by the 
Child Health and Welfare Committee of the Kings 
County Medical Society and the Maternity and New- 
born Division of the New York City Department of 
Health. 
METHOD OF STUDY AND SAMPLE STUDIED 

Death certificates were obtained for all premature infants 
(those born alive weighing 52 Ib. [2,500 gm.] or less at birth) 
who died during the month of February 1949, before reaching 
their first birthday. A special form was prepared for the study, 
which included detailed questions regarding the antepartum, 
labor and delivery course of the mothers, as well as the condition 
and care of the premature infants in the delivery room and nurs- 
ery. The hospital clinical records of the mother and infant and 
autopsy reports were reviewed by a pediatrician, the available 
information recorded on the study form, and the data tabulated. 
\s the data are presented, it will be apparent that not all hos- 
pital records contained the necessary information. Yet, valid 
information in many important areas of care can be presented. 

During February 1949, 55 premature infants died in Brook- 
lyn. This figure represents approximately one-twelfth of all 
annual premature infant deaths and 1% of all annual premature 
infant, births in Brooklyn. Two infants were excluded from the 
final tabulations because death occurred at four and one-half 
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months of age from causes apparently not related to prema- 
turity. One infant died at home after a fracture of the right 
femur and ensuing bronchopneumonia due to a fall from bed. 
The second infant, gaining well for two months after discharge 
from the hospital, was admitted three days after the onset of 
an acute upper respiratory infection and died four days Jater 


of lobar pneumonia. 
The remaining 53 infants died in 24 different hospitals in 


Brooklyn. All except five deaths occurred in the hospital of birth. 
Two infants were born at home and transferred by ambulance 
to hospitals one hour after birth. A third infant was discharged 
from the hospital of birth at 6 days, admitted to the hospital of 
death at 12 days, and died on the 15th day. A fourth infant was 
discharged from the hospital of birth at 7 days, admitted to the 
hospital of death at 31 days, and died on the 66th day. A fifth 
infant, weighing 794 gm., was transported from the hospital of 
birth by the Special Premature Transport Service of the New 
York City Departments of Health and Hospitals at 47 hours of 
age; he died 7 hours after transport. Forty of the 53 infants 
were white. 
PERTINENT MATERNAL FACTORS 

There were 50 mothers of this group of 53 infants, of 
whom 44% (22) were primiparas; the parity in this 
series is the same as that of all women delivered in New 
York City. Other previous studies * indicate « high inci- 
dence of premature birth in women in their first preg- 
nancy. The 28 women who had had previous pregnancies 
had delivered 24 full-term, 20 whose status is unknown, 
and 13 premature infants—at least one out of 4.5 previ- 
ous pregnancies had terminated prematurely. 

Of this group of 50 mothers where the nature of the 
antepartum care was stated, approximately 50% (24) 
were private patients and 25% (13) were general serv- 
ice patients. Five -women had had no antepartum care. 
In only 17 instances was any detailed information about 
the antepartum course recorded. 

Taylor and his co-workers * have shown that when 
the mother has a serious medical or surgical complica- 
tion, the premature infant mortality rate is four to five 
times that of infants born of healthy mothers. Thirty- 
eight per cent (19) of the mothers in this series had 
complications of pregnancy which may have played a 
role in premature labor and delivery, either because they 
necessitated early termination of pregnancy or because 
they indicated interference with the nutrition of the fetus. 
Included were cases of bleeding, toxemia, ruptured ap- 
pendix, and malnutrition. 

It is well accepted that women who are in premature 
labor should receive no analgesia * in order to protect 
the respiratory mechanism of the fetus. Certainly mor- 
phine is usually considered to be the most depressant of 
all analgesic agents. In this sample, the mothers of almost 
50% (23) of the infants received some type of anal 
gesia, including the mothers of 6 infants who received 
morphine (table 1). : 

Similarly, it is generally accepted * that women i 
premature labor should not receive a general inhalation 
type of anesthesia because of the anoxia produced. It was 
not possibld to administer an anesthetic to the 
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of 8 infants because they precipitated in bed or delivered 
at home. Almost 30% (13) of the remaining 45 infants 
were subjected to the possible adverse effects of inhala- 
tion anesthesia (table 2). 

It is generally felt by obstetricians that because of the 
fragility of the vascular system and the tendency toward 
hemorrhage, premature infants should be delivered by 


TABLE 1.—Status of Analgesia 


Type of Analvesia No. of Infants 
Meperidine (demerol”® ) 
Morphine 

Meperidine and 
Secohurbhital .......... 
None . 28 (55%) 
No information 9+ 


23 (44%) 


Tot ; 53 


* Two home deliveries. 


low forceps immediately after full dilatation of the cervix 
when the head is on the perineum; certainly a second 
stage of labor longer than 30 minutes is not desirable. 
In this series, the mother of 17% (9) of the infants 
remained in the second stage of labor for from 30 min- 
utes to 2 hours. 

It is we!! known that breech presentation ° and cesar- 
ean section carry a higher neonatal mortality than does 
vertex presentation but that additional factors other than 
the method of delivery influence the survival rate in 
cases of premature labor. Acken * has shown that there 
has been « marked decrease in the maternal mortality 
rate following cesarean section without any comparable 
decrease in fetal mortality rates and that prematurity is 
the most frequent cause of the fetal mortality. One might 
conclude that section should be performed for maternal 
indications, but that it does not offer any advantages if 
performed for fetal indications alone. In this series, 14 
of the babies were delivered by cesarean section and 
6% by breech extraction. The over-all incidence of ce- 
sarean sections in New York City is 3.6%. 

It is strongly recommended by most obstetricians that 
episiotomy be used at the time of delivery; low forceps 
is almost as widely accepted as a necessary procedure. 
In only 25°¢ of the instances in which it was possible 


TABLE 2.—Status of Anesthesia 
Type of Anesthesia No. of Infants 

Inhalation 13 (30%) 

Spinal 5 

Saddle bloc 

Local 

Caudal 

Pudendal 

None ae 

Not possible to 

No information . 


. 


To | MWS ts Co ee wey 


Total 


© Drasinie se 2 
Precipitated in bed or delivered at home. 


Was episiotomy performed or low forceps used. A combi- 
nation of the two procedures was used in only 20% of 
the possible cases (table 3). 


CARE OF THE PREMATURE INFANT IN THE 
DELIVERY ROOM 


Obstetric, pediatric, and anesthesiology authorities are 
ccoming increasingly aware of the importance of resus- 
‘tation as a lifesaving measure in the delivery room 
when spontaneous respiration is delayed. The Kings 
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County Medical Society * has recently issued an excellent 
guide on the preventive and therapeutic methods of man- 
agement of asphyxia neonatorum. No information was 
recorded in the clinical records about spontaneous res- 
piration in 51% (27) of the infants, or about the use of 
resuscitation in 38% (20). It was stated that 22% of 
the infants breathed spontaneously. Resuscitation of 
varying types (intratracheal or nasopharyngeal aspira- 
tion with or without oxygen, given directly or under posi- 
live pressure) was used for 40% (21) of the infants, 
including two who breathed spontaneously (table 4). 

One of the cardinal principles in the care of the prema- 
ture infant is that the infant must be assisted in main- 
taining respiration. It has been shown that supplying 
oxygen may change the periodic type of respiration, fre- 
quently seen in premature infants, to a regular pattern.” 
Most pediatric authorities agree that oxygen should be 
provided continuously from birth for at least 24 hours, 
particularly for small premature infants. Only 13% (7) 


TABLE 3.—-Use of Low Forceps and Episiotomy at Delivery 
(in Cases in Which This Was Possible )* 


Low 
Forceps Episiotomy 
Only Only Both 
53 ‘ 


33 2 
38 41 
* Thirteen breeches, 7 cesarean sections, 2 home deliveries 


+ Total of 8 patients with low forceps 
} Total of 11 patients with episiotomy. 


TaeLe 4.—Spontaneous Respiration and Use of Resuscitation in 
the Delivery Room 


Status of Spontaneous Respi- 
ration and Resuscitation 


Spontaneous 
Respiration Resuscitation 
12 (22%) 21 * (40%) 
: l4 2 
Not necessary : Re Ore eee , bed 
No information 27 (51%) 20 (38%) 
Total a3 Do * 
* Two intants breathed spontaneously at birth but were also “resusci- 
tated.” 


of all infants received oxygen continuously in the delivery 
room, and an additional 20% (10) received it only in 
the course of resuscitation. Of those 19 infants who were 
stated to be cyanotic at birth, 63% (12) received oxy- 
gen, either continuously or during the course of resusci- 
tation (table 5). As would be expected, there was an 
inverse relationship between birth weight and tendency 
toward cyanosis, and all 7 premature infants who re- 
ceived oxygen continuously in the delivery room weighed 
less than 1,500 gm. 

There was no information on the use of oxygen in 
the delivery room on 41% (22) of the clinical records, 
and no information at all about the provision of heat 
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and oxygen in the transfer of the infant from the delivery 
room to the nursery. 

Because the premature infant is physiologically un- 
equipped to withstand changes in external environment, 
it is well accepted that means of controlling environ- 
mental temperature and humidity must be supplied. Only 
10° (5) of the infants were stated to have been pro- 
vided with heat in the delivery room. 


Taste 5.—Correlation of the Presence of Cyanosis with 
Administration of Oxygen in the Delivery Room 


Presenee of (yanosis 


; 


CARE OF THE INFANT IN THE NURSERY 

To complete the picture of the use of the heat and 
oxygen, oxygen was supplied to 96% and heat to 80% 
of the 49 infants who survived to reach the nursery. 
Although this finding is in contrast to the recording in 
the delivery room, there was a delay in the provision of 
these necessary adjuvants in approximately 20% of the 
cases (table 6). This delay varied in time from one hour 
to 34 days, and in four cases it was given just prior to 
death 

Although the scientific value of the use of vitamin K 
in the prevention of hemorrhagic manifestations is not 
proved, nevertheless, many obstetric and pediatric au- 
thorities secommend its routine use for women in prema- 
ture labor, or for premature infants immediately after 
birth. In 33% of the cases, neither mother nor infant 
received vitamin K. 

Proper feeding is one of the most important aspects of 
premature infant care. Some of the factors to be con- 
sidered are the period of starvation prior to initial feed- 


rasLe 6.—Time of Provision of Heat and Oxygen After 
Arrival in Nursery 


Time of Provision Heat Oxyeen 


Continuous in delivery room and nursery........ 7 

(on arrival in nursery... : at) 
Within 30 min. after arrival 
12 br. after arrival eese 
3 hr. after arrival | 
‘7 br. after arrival 

Within Ist day after arrival ee 
t br. after arrival ae : , 
> hr. after arrival.......... : | 2 
34 days after arrival........ : 1 | 
None provided at all . 3 ‘ 

No information ; : 7 ny > 4% 


TORADS. vccccccccccccessccccccsescesccvesesescosecs 


* An additional 4 babies died in delivery room 


ing, the method of feeding, reactions to feeding, and the 
training of the personnel who feed the infants. In the'final 
analysis, the time of initial feeding depends on the clinical 
evaluation of the individual infant. It is generally ac- 
cepted, however, that time for rest, for the establishment 
of an adequate swallowing reflex, and allowance for 
homeostasis are more important than the provision of 
calories in the first days of life of a small premature in- 





10. Gordon, H. H.: Feeding of Premature Infants, Am. J. Dis. Child. 
73: 713 une) 1947. 
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fant. Many pediatric authorities feel that for these reasons 
it is safer to wait 24 to 48 or even 72 hours prior to feed- 
ing an infant weighing less than 1,500 gm. at birth and 
that certainly no premature infant should be fed Prior to 
12 hours.'® The period of initial starvation varies jn- 
versely with the birth weight. 

One infant weighing less than 1,000 gm. at birth, 2 
in the 1,000 to 1,499 gm. group, | in the 1,500 to 1,999 
gm. group and 3 in the 2,000 to 2,499 gm. group, ora 
total of 7 infants, were fed within the first 12 hours after 
birth. Thirty infants died before feeding was initiated 
(table 7). 

All varieties of methods were used for the 23 infants 
who were fed—gavage, dropper, Breck feeder and nip- 
ple, alone or in combination. A Breck feeder, which 
most pediatric authorities feel may be a serious hazard 
from the viewpoint of aspiration, was used in three in- 
stances. Although it was not possible in most instances 
to tell from the records whether the infants were held 
or supported when fed, personal observations have 
shown that the propping of bottles, even for premature 
infants, is not an uncommon practice. 

An important clinical guide in planning the method of 
feeding of premature infants is the infant's reaction to 
feeding. Of the 23 infants who were fed, approximately 


Taste 7.—Birth W eight Correlated With Ti of 
Initial Feedine 


Birth Weight, Gn 
I ess 


Time of Initial Not than 1 um 1m) 


Feeding Weiehed 1.000 1 Loe ' Total 
Se DO  cdaaascnd ; 4 7 2 ‘ uw 
4 through 7 hr....... " ” ” 1 ” 
8 through 11 hr...... ” I ? 0 


12 through 23 hr...... iD 1 
244 through 47 hr...... ” : 


Bl wenaer 


3 18 13 7) ) 


50° had regurgitation and cyanosis following feeding. 
No information on these points was given for another 
40% . The frequency of these reactions varied from 
after one feeding to after all feedings. It seems reasonable 
to suggest that, because of the relatively high incidence 
of unfavorable reactions to feeding, more judgment must 
be used in selecting the method of feeding for each in- 
fant, and the skill of the personnel who do the feeding 
must be carefully scrutinized. 

It is generally agreed by pediatricians that nursing 
skill is one of the most important factors in the feeding 
of premature infants, as well as in their general care. 
In this series, a wide variety of nursing personnel and, 
at times, medical personnel fed these infants. Included 
were registered nurses, practical nurses, student nurses, 
hospital attendants, pediatricians and house staff mem- 
bers. Of all the individual members of the nursing pet- 
sonnel who fed premature infants, only one had had ad- 
vanced training in the care of premature infants at the 
time these infants received care. 

There were 186 nurses who gave care to this group of 
53 premature infants; 63% were registered profess! 
nurses, 23% were practical nurses, and 6% were student 
nurses. It is interesting to note that 50% of the regist 
professional nurses worked in 4 of the 24 hospitals. 
More important, eight infants received their complete 
care from practical nurses. It was found that care was 
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given wholly by practical nurses to an additional four 
infants on One tour of duty and to an additional two 
infants on two tours of duty. 

Just as skilled nursing is necessary in the care of pre- 
mature infants, so too is skilled pediatric supervision. 
Seventy-five per cent of the 27 infants who were under 
the care of an attending physician were supervised by a 
pediatrician. Twenty-four infants were under the care of 
house staff almost exclusively from the pediatric service. 
In other words, 80% (43) of the infants were under 
some type of pediatric supervision (table 8). Of the two 
infants who had no medical care, one died in the delivery 
room immediately after birth. The time after birth when 
the infants were seen by an attending pediatrician is like- 
wise of importance. Half were seen by an attending 
pediatrician in the infant's first 24 hours of life. The other 
half were seen for the first time by attending pediatricians 
from the second to the tenth day of life. 


AGE AND CAUSE OF DEATH 
It is we!| known that the first 48 hours of life are the 
critical period for the premature infant. The infants in 
this series show little deviation from the usual pattern. 
Fifty per cent of the infants who died did so in the first 


TaBLe 8.—Medical Care of Infant 


« of Medieal Care } f Infants 


Atten: physician 
Pe atrieian 
General practitioner 
Obstetrician 
House -taff only 
Pedia 
Obate 
No medics 
Total 


* One infant in each group died in delivery room. 


24 hours. and a total of 86% died in the first week. 
Only 3 of the 34 infants weighing less than 1,500 gm. 
at birth who died survived the first week, while 25% 
of the larger infants lived longer than seven days (as 
shown in the chart, where the solid column represents 
infants who weighed over 1,500 gm. at birth and the 
stippled column represents infants who weighed under 
1,500 gm. at birth). As would be expected, 40% of the 
deaths occurred in infants weighing less than 1,000 gm. 
at birth. Approximately 20% of the remainder of the 
deaths occurred in each of the other three birth weight 
groups (table 9). 

Obviously, one of the points of greatest interest to 
clinicians is the specific cause of death in this group of 
Premature infants. There were three sources of informa- 
tion On cause of death: the autopsy report, the clinical 
record of the infant in the hospital, and the death cer- 
tificate, 

Autopsies were performed on 29 of the infants; 60% 
were done by pathologists, and the remaining 40% by 
residents in pathology. Seven autopsies were incom- 
pletely done. No clinical diagnosis was recorded on the 
hospital record of 12 infants. 

Death Was attributed to prematurity alone in over 
40% of the cases on the death certificate and in the 
clinical records, while some other cause was found in 
all instances when an autopsy was performed. Death 
Was attributed to cerebral hemorrhage in a significantly 
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higher percentage of cases in which an autopsy was done 
(26% as compared with 7 and 8% ), while some abnor- 
mality of the respiratory tract was listed with equal 
frequency in the three sources of information. It is sig- 
nificant that following autopsy over 60% of the respira- 
tory deaths were found due to aspiration pneumonia. 
Prematurity and congenital atelectasis formed the largest 
single group on the anatomical reports (table 10). 


21-6 
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UNDER 24-47 3-6 7-13 14-20 1-H - 
24-HR. HR. DAYS DAYS DAYS DAYS 40. 
AGE AT DEATH 


Age at death of premaiure infants. Stippled columns represent numbers 
of infants whose birth weights were less than 1,500 gm.; solid columns, 
infants whose birth weights were more than 1,500 gm. 


Of further interest to both clinicians and public health 
workers is the degree of correlation of information re- 
garding the cause of death between the autopsy report, 
the clinical record and the death certificate. Since infor- 
mation on the death certificate is usually derived from 
data on the clinical record, there was a high degree of 
correlation between these two sources of information 
(65% complete and 25% partial correlation). For the 
reason just cited, other comparisons represent substan- 
tially a correlation of clinical and anatomical diagnosis 
and they are all proportionately the same. There is no 
correlation in 40% of the cases, with 30% complete 
and 30% partial correlation. (Table 11 shows these 
correlations, where sufficient data were available to make 


TaBLe 9.—Weight of Infants at Birth 


No. of Per Cent 
Birth Weicht, j Infants of Total 


Not weighed : } 


bnder 1,000 40 


4 

17 

iv 

Totals ne 1) 

* This group consisted of 1 baby, 14.5 em., 17 weeks’ gestation: 1 baby 

not weighed, 6 months’ gestation, and 1 baby not weighed, 5 months’ 
restation. 


them.) The fact that prematurity with congenital atelec- 
tasis only is listed as the cause of death in such a high 
proportion of the autopsy protocols indicates that either 
there was no demonstrable cause of death, or that the 
caliber of the autopsy was such that no cause was found. 


COMMENT 

After presentation of these clinical data on this series 
of premature infant deaths, one might logically ask 
“What are the lessons to be learned and what are the next 
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steps to be taken?” Beck '' in 1941 reported on the role 
of the obstetrician in the prevention of premature birth 
and in the prevention of death in premature infants. 
Recent studies stressing the influence of antepartum nu- 
trition on the status of the infant at birth and emphasizing 
antepartum care indicate a potential approach to the 
prevention of premature birth. Beck and others have 
also stressed the importance of the management of the 
pregnant woman with complications. The King County 
Medical Society Committee on Maternal Welfare '* has 
drawn up an excellent set of recommendations for the 
care of antepartum patients. Consideration must also be 
given to the use of episiotomy and outlet forceps in the 
delivery of the infant and the use of vitamin K. The Den- 
ver group has recently reported on the importance of 
nonuse of analgesia and inhalation anesthesia for women 


TasBLe 10 Cause of Death 


Dewth 


(Cause (‘ertifieate Clinieal Anatotmical 

Prematurity mS (4 19 (46) 0 
Prematurity with ateleetas<i< 1 (30%) 9 (2 | ae S| 
(erebral hemorrhage 4 (8%) 7 7 (26%) 
Respiratory deaths 2 (2 lo (25% 8 (30°) 

Bronehopneumonia ri 0 

Kronchopneumonia with sepsi< ! ” 1 

\spiration pnetimonia ’ ’ ’ 

\sphyxia l 1 l 

Pulmonary edema, gastroenteritis l 

Pulmonary hemorrhave l 
\utopsy done, no information 4 


No “iitopsy a | 
No elinieal diagne l 


otal. , wt wt 


Taure ti Correlation of Information on Causes of Death 
(in Cases Where lt Was Possible)* 
Souree of Information 
Death Certifi Death 
\ll Three (linieal and cate and Certificate 


SoLiroes \naton tical Anatomical and Clinical 


torre lation Nu No No No 


No clinieal diagnosis in 12 cases and bo anatomic diagnosis in 


in premature labor. It is evident, therefore, that there is 
a gap between available scientific knowledge and present 
day obstetric practice. 

So, too, there is a gap in the application of the avail- 
able pediatric knowledge of the care of the premature 
infant in the delivery room, in transfer from delivery 
room to nursery, and in the nursery itself. It seems clear 
from the material presented that there must be wider 
dissemination of knowledge regarding the value of 
proper means of neonatal resuscitation as a lifesaving 
measure, followed by the training of physicians, includ- 
ing house staff members, so that the recommended pro- 
cedures may be performed safely. Likewise the cardinal 
principles of care of the infant—the provision of oxygen, 
heat, and proper feeding—must be translated from the 
theoretical stage to practical application. All these facts 
point up the need of additional joint training of physi- 
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cians and nurses in the care of the premature infant. 
Because of the number of small premature infants being 
cared for wholly by practical nurses, a definition of the 
role that nonprofessional nurses should play in the care 
of the premature infant is also needed. 

One of the important aspects of care which the hospi- 
tal with the averaged-sized maternity service finds most 
difficult to provide is the skilled nursing care required 
by the premature infant on a round-the-clock basis. It 
has been estimated that if the premature survival statis- 
tics of two large hospitals, which have an adequately 
trained and supervised nursing staff in their premature 
units, were applied to all premature infants in New York 
City, the lives of 500 to 600 infants, or 30% would be 
saved annually. Therefore, the logical step seems to be 
the provision of special premature centers where such 
specialized care may be given. Early transfer of prema- 
ture infants to such centers immediately after birth 
should be strongly encouraged, partioularly for infants 
weighing less than 442 Ib. (2,000 gm.) at birth. Each 
hospital should, of course, be expected to provide safe 
immediate care for the infant prior to transfer, including 
the provision of heat and oxygen continuously from 
birth. 

It is realized that some of the data of. this report are 
incomplete because of lack of information on the hospi- 
tal records. The two greatest areas where information is 
lacking are in the antepartum history of the mother and 
in the care of the infant in the delivery room. It is in 
precisely these two areas that concentrated effort may 
be expected to produce very fruitful results in the solu- 
tion of the problem of prematurity. While the status of 
records is primarily an administrative probiem within 
the hospital, complete information must be available to 
the medical personnel for study as well as for action. The 
medical directors of the obstetric and newborn services 
should share in the responsibility for rectifying the 
situation. 

In New York City, approximately 40% of all infant 
deaths are autopsied annually, in contrast with an 80 to 
90% autopsy record in Chicago. It is evident that further 
interest must be stimulated in this area, if the potential 
knowledge gained from the study of individual deaths is 
to be made available for general application. This prob- 
lem is not only a quantitative one, but the results of the 
autopsies show that it is also qualitative. There is a great 
need for more pathologists interested and trained in 
neonatal pathology. One group in Brooklyn, under the 
aegis of Dr. Charles A. Gordon, has already taken the 
first step by providing a pathologist well trained in neo- 
natal pathology. In New York County, plans are being 
made by the Infant Mortality Committee of the New 
York County Medical Society for the formation of 4 
team composed of pathologist, obstetrician and pedia- 
trician who would be available to serve as consultants 
to Manhattan hospitals to perform autopsies on newbom 
infants and to review the obstetric and pediatric factors 
in the care of such infants prior to death. 

As a result of this pilot study, plans should be made 
to carry on a continuous investigation of deaths among 
premature infants in a manner similar to that of the Ma- 
ternal Mortality Committees. Continuous joint investi- 
gations by the Medical Society and Health Department 
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have been successfully carried on for a period of years 
in Chicago,’* Philadelphia '* and Maryland,'* and have 
led to the development of joint programs for action. 


SUMMARY 
This report describes the method used and the findings 
in a pilot study of 55 premature infants who died in 
Brooklyn in February, 1949. Certain deficiencies in the 
recording of information and in the care given to ma- 
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ternity patients and their prematurely born infants are 
discussed. It is hoped, as a result of this study, that 
methods will be developed to evaluate and improve such 
care on a continuing basis. 

1313 Bedford Ave. 


13. Lander, H.: Personal communication to the authors. 
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The importance of proper care for premature infants 
has been slow in being recognized. While my interest in 
this phase of the practice of medicine goes back to 1906, 
it was not until 1922 that a premature infant station of 
size was finally established in the Sarah Morris Hospital 
of Michael! Reese Hospital in Chicago. This station was 
willing to accept premature infants from all sources, 
whether born in a home, at Michael Reese Hospital or 
at some other hospital where necessary equipment and 
nursing care were not available. The success in establish- 
ing and operating our premature station has been due to 
the efforts and interests of the Infants’ Aid Society of 
Chicago, a group of philanthropic women now number- 
ing over 1,100 active members, who have supplied most 
of the equipment for the station, have provided care for 
a high percentage of our charitable and semicharitable 
cases, and have established an endowment fund, the 
income from which may be used only for the employ- 
ment of nurses in the station or the procurement of 
breast milk in necessary instances. These activities of 
the Infants’ Aid Society have been given in some detail 
as a helpful suggestion to other institutions desiring to 
have a premature station. 

In 1922, when our premature infant station was 
opened, it was obvious that infants born in homes or 
other hospitals could not be accepted into the clean 
newborn nursery in Michael Reese Hospital and for this 
reason the station was located in the Sarah Morris Hos- 
pital for Children. The possibilities of the station were 
slow in being recognized by the medical profession, and 
the wisdom of opening such a station in a hospital for 
children was not immediately admitted, as evidenced 
by the fact that only 19 patients were accepted for care 
in 1922, 28 in 1923, 47 in 1924, 66 in 1925, and 106 
in 1926. From that point on the admissions increased 
until 492 premature infants were admitted in 1947, 488 
in 1948, and 435 in 1949. 

By 1932 the demands on the station had reached a 
point where it could no longer provide for all the appli- 
cants who were referred for care, and the small station 
Previously established at Cook County Hospital was 
enlarged. At the present time the Sarah Morris Hospital 
station has a maximum bed capacity of 35, and the Cook 
County Hospital station, a somewhat larger capacity. 
From 1932 to 1934 these two stations were operated in- 
dependently but with encouragement from the Chicago 
Board of Health. 





In 1934 the city-wide plan for the care of premature 
infants was inaugurated, and the Chicago Board of 
Health and the premature stations at Sarah Morris and’ 
Cook County Hospitals combined their facilities for the 
care of these infants in Chicago and Cook County. The 
seven basic principles which were established at our 
station and which are considered necessary to the opera- 
tion of a qualified premature infant station were included 
in the Chicago city-wide plan and are discussed briefly. 

1. It is obvious that to be of service to the infant the 
Board of Health must know of its birth. Therefore, in 
the city of Chicago, all premature births must be re- 
ported to the Board of Health by telephone within one 
hour after delivery, followed by written confirmation 
within 24 hours. As soon as the report of a premature 
birth is made, the Board of Health contacts the physi- 
cian, if one has been in attendance, for his permission to 
transport the infant to a premature station if such re- 
quest was not made at the time of reporting the birth. 
All transportation of these babies, whether from a home 
to a hospital or from one hospital to another, is done by 
the Board of Health in a specially designed and equipped 
ambulance. The nurse who accompanies the ambulance 
has had special training in the handling of the infant 
during transportation, especially in emergency treat- 
ment. If the baby is in another hospital and is in poor 
condition, it is suggested that it be kept in an incubator 
and given oxygen until its condition improves, waiting 
from 8 to 24 hours before removal to a premature sta- 
tion. If the baby is born at home and is in poor condition, 
oxygen is administered by the nurse from the Board of 
Health, and the infant remains in a warm crib supplied 
by the Board of Health until there is definite improvement 
in respiration and circulation and is then transported 
to a premature station. Regardless of where the baby is 
born, it must be protected against chilling from the time 
of delivery until transported to a special station. Oxygen 
is given, at least temporarily, to all premature infants 
received in our station. Any patient brouzht to the sta- 
tion from outside is examined only for cyanosis, trauma, 
and congenital deformities at the time of admission, 





Presented before the Kings County Medical Society, Brooklyn, April 
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From the Sarah Morris Hospital for Children of Michael Reese Hos- 
pital, Chicago. 
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limiting exposure to a minimum. Thorough physical 
examination is delayed until the infant’s general condi- 
tion warrants such procedure. 

2. The premature infant stations are supplied with 
incubators or some type of heated beds, as well as special 
equipment for oxygen and other emergency therapy. 

3. Premature infant stations must have nursing and 
medical care by trained personnel. It has at all times 
been our contention that skilled nursing care is the prime 
essential in reducing premature infant mortality. Best 
results are obtained if well-trained graduate nurses are 
in charge. The supervising nurse of the station should 
be responsible to the pediatrician and should, therefore, 
be pediatrics-minded. All student nurses taking care of 
premature babies must receive adequate instruction and 
must be closely supervised. For the 24-hour period, the 
nursing personnel should average one nurse for every 
two to four infants, the number of nurses required de- 
pending upon whether graduate or undergraduate nurses 
are in charge of these babies. In our station there are 
also nursery maids, who have been trained for one year 
in the care of newborn and young infants. They spend 
part of their training period in the obstetric nursery and 
part in the children’s hospital in which the premature 
Station is located. Since they remain in the station for 
longer periods than the average nurse in training, the 
personnel is changed less frequently, which is a great 
advantage, decreasing the amount of personnel instruc- 
tion necessary. 

It is my belief that care of premature infants should 
be assigned to the pediatric department and that a long 
period of service in the station should be considered 
desirable for the pediatrician and resident as compared 
with the usual short-term rotation service. It has been 
our experience that an inadequately trained house staff 
is soon evidenced by increased morbidity and mortality 
in the station. 

4. Breast milk for the infants in our station is supplied 
or obtained from wet nurses and visiting mothers. The 
mothers of the babies who are patients in the station 
express their milk at home and send it to the hospital 
to be used. The Chicago Board of Health maintains a 
breast milk station which makes breast milk available 
without cost to the hospital when it is needed to supple- 
ment our own supply. 

5. A field nursing service has been developed for 
instruction of the mothers in the care of infants follow- 
ing their graduation from the station. Special attention 
is also given to the promotion of breast milk secretion. 
Breast milk in the home reduces the number of hospital 
days, and most mothers can be taught hand expression. 
Psychology plays an important role here. 

6. A simple type of heated bed is loaned to graduates 
for use in the home. This is of great value in reducing 
the number of cases returned to the hospital due to acute 
illnesses after graduation from the station. 

7. An outpatient clinic is maintained for instruction 
of mothers and for the care and supervision of grad- 
uates. It was recognized early in our station that such a 
clinic was most desirable because many of our patients 
come from families in the lower income bracket and 
frequently do not have private physicians. Many times 
the private physician in attendance will request that the 
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baby be returned to the clinic during the early months 
after graduation. It is important that the follow-up clinic 
have as its objective good physical growth and mental 
development in the child, factors which are as important 
as a low mortality and morbidity rate. The increasing 
importance of our outpatient clinic is shown in the fol- 


lowing statistics: 
Luz 1948 1949 
New cuses .. 101 > 145 
Individuals in year..... 5 418 376 1 
Vis s4nesesens yl 1,576 S27 2 Ou 


Visits per individual.... 3.06 3.56 ; 5.87 


Illinois, through its Department of Public Health in 
Springfield, has a well-defined program for the care of 
premature infants. Three stations are now in operation 
outside Cook County, and plans for six more are being 
completed. Through the use of premature centers that 
meet the standards of location, space, physical equip- 
ment, and specialized medical and nursing care, the 
Illinois Department of Public Health provides hospital 
and nursing care not available in all localities for the 
premature infants of all economic levels, gives economic 
assistance to families who lack the necessary funds for 
specialized medical service in caring for their premature 
infants, and thus provides a means to aid in diminishing 
mortality attributable to prematurity. Through grants of 
funds from the Children’s Bureau the centers have been 
paid for hospitalization of infants who would otherwise 
be denied this special care. Similar financial arrange- 
ments have enabled the Department of Public Health to 
pay, where necessary, for the ambulance transportation 
of infants from outlying areas of the state to the centers. 
Funds have also been made available for providing 
special training for nurses serving in these centers. In- 
tegration of the phase of hospital care with later home 
care has been accomplished through the cooperation of 
local health departments and public health nurses. 

To meet the needs of and the increasing demands for 
trained personnel, voluntary training centers must be 
established throughout the United States. Michael Reese 
Hospital has encouraged a program of special training 
for physicians in the care of the premature infant, and 
many physicians, supervisors of state and city boards 
of health, and supervisors of individual hospitals have 
taken advantage of an opportunity for observation in 
our station. A six-weeks’ course for nurses is given at the 
Sarah Morris Hospital premature station, covering not 
only the theoretical but also the practical application of 
care of the premature baby, the latter including experi- 
ence in the station, in the outpatient department, and on 
home visitation. Various training programs for nurses 
are being offered in other qualified centers, such as the 
Harriet Lane Home of the Johns Hopkins Hospital in 
Baltimore; Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center and 
New York Hospital-Cornell Medical Center in New 
York; Cook County Hospital premature station, Chi- 
cago; Los Angeles General Hospital; Colorado General 
Hospital, Denver; Oklahoma University Hospital, Okla- 
homa City; Charity Hospital, New Orleans, and the 
Margaret Hague Hospital in Jersey City. It is unfor- 
tunate that there are so few training centers in this coun- 
try and that these are so limited in the number of nurses 
that can be trained. It is my belief that nurses must be 
offered this type of training at the expense either of the 
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state or the individual hospital to which they will return 
at the completion of the training period. 

Having become interested in state-wide programs for 
the care of premature infants as they are carried out in 
this country, in 1949 I wrote to the Divisions of Maternal 
and Child Health in all of the states as well as Alaska 
and Hawaii in an effort to determine what progress had 
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been made in those localities. The replies received from 
44 states and the two territories indicated as many 
variations in the program as there are Divisions of 
Maternal and Child Health. Although no state has 
established a fully satisfactory state-wide program, 
nevertheless, much progress has been made. 


104 South Michigan Avenue. 








The federal grants-in-aid system for health purposes 
is based on the principle that problems and resources 
vary widely and that each state moves at its own speed. 
An excellent study recently reported indicates that 
Kings County was ready to move forward in an impor- 
tant way in tackling the problems of saving the lives of 
premature babies before any of the other counties in 
the Greater New York area. So I interpret “a nation- 
wide plan” to mean a statement of general principles, the 
application of which will vary widely from one state 
or community to another. 

Infant mortality since 1915 has been reduced two- 
thirds, from 100 deaths per 1,000 live births in 1915 to 
31 deaths in 1949. Improved sanitary conditions (such 
as the elimination of the house fly and pasteurization of 
milk), improved living standards, better nutrition, and 
improved medical practice have played a part in this 
reduction. 

Certain specific steps can be identified in the down- 
ward progress of infant mortality. First came the realiza- 
tion that the extent of the problem was not known. For 
example, when the federal Children’s Bureau was organ- 
ized in 19! 2, no one knew how many infants were born or 
how many died in the first year of life. A campaign for 
birth and death registration followed. Then came studies 
by physicians to determine why these babies died and 
which deaths were preventable. Out of the knowledge 
gained through these two approaches to the problem, 
practical steps were taken. Doctors and nurses received 
additional training, emphasizing what they must do not 
only to care for the sick but also to prevent the conditions 
which lead to death; the public was told what it needed to 
do; public health departments and hospitals and other 
community groups organized special services to tackle 
the problem. 

As time went on, practice was changed to take into 
account what scientific research was developing, such 
as better methods for pasteurization of milk, newer 
knowledge of nutrition and food production, and more 
effective health education. 

The problem of prematurity presents the same sort 
of challenge that infant mortality did 35 years ago, and 
I believe that the same kinds of activities must be under- 
taken if we are to be as successful in reducing the deaths 
associated with premature birth. First, we need to know 
the extent of the problem. New York city, for example, 
knows its incidence of premature birth and knows its 
mortality rates, because for some 10 years birth weight 
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has been included on birth certificates filed in the city. 
But for much of the rest of the United States this is not 
true. Even the definition of a prematurely born infant 
has varied from hospital to hospital and from area to 
area. Nineteen-fifty marks the first year in which birth 
weight, the most generally agreed single criterion of pre- 
maturity, will appear on birth certificates in all of the 
states. 

States and communities need to be encouraged to 
analyze the facts in their own localities. Recording birth 
weight on all birth certificates will tell how many pre- 
matures there are and how many survive. 

Another step is to analyze deaths occurring in a local 
area with a view to finding out “why.” This is the sort 
of pioneering job that was done in Kings County. The 
County Medical Society worked hand in hand with the 
local health department to uncover the facts. Nurses 
and doctors worked together to find the weakness, the 
gaps in service that made the difference between life and 
death. They have results which point to the corrective 
and productive measures to be taken. Such studies are 
a first and important step in any national drive to reduce 
deaths associated with prematurity. They focus the 
attention of the profession on the problem. High-lighting 
of what needs to be done next has been essential in every 
lifesaving effort made in this country, and it is important 
that physicians and nurses do this part of the job them- 
selves. 

Although not all states have complete figures, there 
is considerable knowledge of the extent of the national 
problem. From what doctors record on death certificates 
as the primary cause of death, we know that premature 
birth is the leading cause of infant death today, and that 
the numbers of such deaths are sufficiently large to make 
prematurity the eighth cause of death among persons of 
all ages. How many persons are concerned that in 1947 
physicians declared that prematurity was the chief cause 
of death for 41,000 citizens of the United States? An epi- 
demic of disease that involved that number of persons 
would call forth the concerted action of all the nation’s 
doctors and nurses, of national, state and local govern- 
ments, and of citizens’ groups everywhere. Why should 
we do less because the cause of death is premature birth? 
Physicians know that not all these deaths can be pre- 
vented with the scientific knowledge at hand and realize 
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that probably there will always be an irreducible mini- 
mum representing certain genetic and developmental 
failures that cannot be saved. The time has come for a 
nation-wide effort to see that every mother gets the 
kind of care during her pregnancy that improves her 
chances for being delivered of a full-term infant, and that 
every prematurely born infant gets a chance at those 
measures which have proven effective in saving life. 

Let us see what factors influence survival and what 
can be done about them. The first generally recognized 
and scientifically verified fact is that the smaller the baby 
the less his chance for survival. Figures for New York 
city for all babies born prematurely in 1947 (not just 
those cared for in certain hospitals which give an incom- 
plete picture) showed, for example, that the mortality 
rate in babies weighing less than 2,500 gm. (5'2 Ib.) 
was 13 times that of babies weighing more than 2,500 
gm. 

Mortality rates reported for different groups weighing 
less than 2,500 gm. vary widely. To make any valid 
comparisons, it is necessary to know the composition of 
the group. Obviously if a larger proportion of small 
babies are included, rates will be higher. This has long 
been recognized, but the recent analyses of Taylor, 
Eastman and others indicate that other factors are at 
work. In the two-year-old Colorado program (one of the 
most comprehensive programs undertaken in this coun- 
try), Dr. Taylor found that in every weight group there 
is a significantly greater mortality for infants born from 
abnormal pregnancies or deliveries, the difference in a 
group of 477 infants being 8% for the “normals” and 
37% for the “abnormals.” In Eastman’s study prema- 
ture birth occurred in 24.9% of his patients who had 
poor prenatal care or none, as compared with 7.8% of 
those who had good care. 

This again points to the importance of the obstetrical 
factor in this problem of reducing deaths associated with 
prematurity. Actually herein lies, perhaps, our greatest 
job and one that is all too often overlooked by those who 
advocate so-called premature programs. It is the general 
practitioner who attends most women during preg- 
nancy and delivery. The first job is to put into his hands 
the tools necessary to enable as many women as possible 
to carry their fetuses safely to term and through delivery. 

We must not forget, either, the several important 
studies that have conclusively shown that the woman 
who eats an inadequate diet during her pregnancy is 
more likely to have a premature infant. Although too 
few doctors take cognizance of this fact as they provide 
care for women during pregnancy, all doctors have 
recognized that the social and economic conditions 
under which the pregnant woman lives influence the out- 
come of her pregnancy as directly as the type and amaqunt 
of medical care she receives. 

The second part of the job is to bring to the care of 
those prematurely born the best that modern pediatrics 
has been able to evolve. The guiding principle is simple 
enough—to give the infant the help he needs to meet 
the hazards of life as well as or better than his full-term 
sibling. So come the much publicized incubators, ambu- 
lances, oxygen, transfusions, and specialized premature 
centers. These are the devices that have so far proved of 
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value in saving lives. But one of the questions we have not 
answered is how to organize services to bring the best 
care to all babies? How much can the general practitioner 
and the small hospital carry by themselves? What training 
do they need to carry the load? When should they have 
and how best can they secure the additional expert help 
they need? What is the best use to be made of the “prema- 
ture center’? The trend seems to be toward having every 
nursery and every doctor equipped to care for the larger 
and healthier premature and to develop some kind of 
regionalized service to bring consultation and expert care 
to those cases whose needs cannot be met by the general 
practitioner or the small hospital. The Children’s Bu- 
reau in cooperation with some state health departments 
and the Academy of Pediatrics is now planning studies 
that may give some answers to this problem of getting 
the most effective care to all prematures. 

These are some of the important trends and facts of 
the problem of prematurity from the medical point of 
view. One additional fact often overlooked is that the 
public has an enormous interest in the subject. 

What are various parts of the country doing about the 
problem of premature babies? Although different states 
are attacking this problem in different ways, a basic 
pattern is beginning to emerge. Most activities are 
guided in part by staté and local health departments, and 
are financed in part by the federal grants-in-aid pro- 
grams provided for under the maternal and child health 
provisions of the Social Security Act. The following ac- 
tivities are usually included: 1. Training of nurses and 
physicians in the care of premature infants. This is a 
widespread activity. 2. Development of hospital standards 
and licensing, emphasizing facilities and personnel for 
proper care of premature infants. 3. Consultation to 
hospitals (principally by nursing consultants so far) in 
an effort to raise the standards of care for full-term as 
well as premature infants. 4. Loan of incubators, to- 
gether with consultation regarding their use. 5. Trans- 
portation of premature infants to premature infant 
centers. 6. Development of premature infant centers 
and purchase of hospital care for them. 7. Measures 
designed to prevent premature labor, such as: more and 
better prenatal services, with emphasis on diagnosis and 
the importance of adequate nutrition; obstetric consulta- 
tion for complications during pregnancy; hospitalization 
for complicated pregnancy; and obstetric consultation 
aimed toward improving the management of the mother’s 
labor and delivery in cases of premature birth (since 
most of the premature infant deaths occur on the first 
day of life). 

Most state health departments are carrying one Of 
more such activities. Some have programs which include 
virtually all of them. Many have made equipment, espe- 
cially incubators, available to hospitals. Many have been 
more interested in saving the lives of those prematurely 
born than in the fundamental task of improving the 
quality of obstetric care in order to delay such births 
until a safer period. Some states have done a remarkable 
job in the latter area. In Virginia, for example, any phy- 
sician faced with a complication of pregnancy can have 
an obstetrician help carry the patient through delivery, 
and the state health department pays the bill. Such pro 
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grams are being planned for other states as soon as funds 
become available. 

Within the last few years, “centers” have been set up in 
Colorado, Hawaii, Illinois, Louisiana, Maryland, New 
York, North Carolina, Tennessee, and West Virginia, 
and other states have plans for centers as soon as funds 
become available. What constitutes a center for prema- 
ture babies? Space is usually allotted in the hospital 
separate from the nursery for the full-term babies. The 
set-up does not have to be elaborate; many are very 
simple. All centers for premature babies concentrate on 
(1) providing skilled medical and nursing care with the 
least possible amount of handling; (2) maintaining the 
baby’s normal body temperature, therefore the incu- 
bator; (3) safeguarding the baby against infection; and 
(4) adequate feeding. 

Many centers concentrate on care for the smallest 
babies. Provision is usually made for the safe transport 
of the baby to and from the center. And the better pro- 
grams also concentrate on improving the obstetrical care 
of the mother during pregnancy and delivery. It has been 
quite commonly observed that these measures lead to 
better care for all babies. 

Often the care needed by the premature baby is long- 
time, expensive care that is beyond the ability of the 
average family to pay. In the West Virginia program, 
for example, the average cost of care for 145 infants was 
$341.70 per infant. In the North Carolina program the 
average cost of care for 441 infants was $411.48. These 
figures, however, do not show the wide range in costs for 
care of infants in different weight groups. Neither do they 
give an adequate picture of the expenses faced by a 
family having a premature infant. 

The smaller the baby, the greater is the cost of care. 
For example, in Colorado, among 29 babies in the weight 
group 1,000 to 1,499 gm., the average cost of care was 
$827 per infant, but for 25 per cent of the infants in the 
group the cost exceeded $1,000. For 53 babies in the 
weight group 1,500 to 1,999 gm., the average cost was 
$572. For 81 infants weighing 2,000 to 2,499 gm., the 
average cost per infant was $199. . 

About 50 per cent of the Colorado infants required 
hospitalization costing $400 or more each. The social 
data on the first 175 patients in the Colorado program 
showed, and a committee of the state medical society 
agreed, that 174 of these families could not pay the costs 
of care. 

The states are paying the hospitals, for the most part, 
the average reimbursable cost. This is high. In West 
Virginia, for example, the state agency pays the hospital 
$18.45 a day for the care of the premature infant. In 
Colorado the per diem cost is about $25.00; the state 
agency pays half of this, and the other half is paid 
through state appropriations to the hospital. 

What has been done in the United States so far in a 
national program for premature infants is that a few 
hesitant steps in the right direction have been taken in 
Many states. There is evidence of a great interest on the 
Part of doctors, nurses and the public in moving ahead 
more rapidly. The studies of the state academies of pedi- 
atrics are providing a strong stimulus to the development 
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of services for premature infants. Many of them are 
recommending that health departments emphasize such 
services. Thirty-three state health departments reported 
recently to the Children’s bureau that they would develop 
or expand programs for premature infants in their states, 
if additional funds became available. 

The development of services for the care of premature 
infants on a nationwide basis will be speeded up by the 
establishment of several well-developed training pro- 
grams. The problem of training is complicated by the 
fact that different personnel need different kinds of train- 
ing. For example, a number of articles have recently 
appeared dealing with the fact that what happens to a 
premature infant during delivery directly affects his 
chance of survival. The choice of the anesthesia and the 
type of delivery may be extremely important. As the 
Kings County study has so ably shown, we can no longer 
assume that two 1,500 gm. prematures are alike because 
they weigh the same. They may be vastly different in 
their potential for living because of the experience they 
have just gone through. Training in anesthesia and ob- 
stetrics for the general practitioner is a part of a so-called 
premature program that is often over-looked. The gen- 
eral practitioner is eagerly looking for ways of keeping 
up on the latest advances and welcomes short, intensive 
periods of training, or refresher courses on obstetrics, 
which would include the immediate and emergency care 
of infants under 2,500 gm. 

The premature program is truly a medical care pro- 
gram in high gear. The care of the premature infant is 
always an emergency. The timing of the services and 
their coordination spells survival or death to the baby. 
Emergency care at birth, transportation, care in the hos- 
pital, careful planning on discharge, continuing care in 
the home and follow-up must all merge into a smooth- 
flowing service to meet the needs of the individual baby 
and his family. 

This can be achieved only if there is continuous plan- 
ning by all the people working in the program. Experi- 
ence has shown that one of the ways to accomplish such 
planning is for the people who are concerned to get 
together regularly to discuss, criticize, and revamp the 
services in light of their experiences. What are the diffi- 
culties encountered? Where does the program bog down? 
Are there personnel who need further training? Do 
health officials and physicians understand and use the 
service? Do other workers in closely related services use 
it? Do the parents know about and seek the services? All 
of these questions must be answered if premature infants 
are to receive the care they need to survive. 

The emergency character of the program puts a pre- 
mium on well-coordinated planning, both in and out of 
the hospital, for actual care, and in the community for 
supplementary services and support. State and local 
health agencies must co-operate with medical, nursing, 
and welfare agencies if services are to be complete and 
well-rounded. A public health nurse may be needed to 
go into the home when a premature infant is being dis- 
charged to it. The help of a child welfare worker may 
be needed to find a foster home, or to help parents meet 
their problems, or to help the unmarried mother plan 
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for her child. “Aid to dependent children” may need to 
be used as a financial resource for helping the child. 

State and local advisory committees including citizens 
and members of the various professions and agencies, 
both public and voluntary, are needed to help plan the 
program and arouse public interest in it. Only as the 
people and the community appreciate what the problem 
of caring for these babies means can they give the pro- 
gram their support 

It is with great pride, of course, that I point out that 
today in New York city everything that is needed to 
tackle this problem of prematurity is available. The pro- 
gram is not yet in high gear and has not yet realized its 
fine potentialities in lifesaving, though I would hazard 
the guess that the recent sharper reduction in infant 
mortality recorded here is in no small measure associ- 
ated with the excellent program that has taken shape in 
these postwar years. Facts and figures now become avail- 
able from the health department. Some facilities for 
training doctors and nurses in modern obstetric and pedi- 
atric care are now available, though probably many of 
those who need it most do not avail themselves of the 
opportunities. Almost all births occur in hospitals, and 
an increasing number of these hospitals are equipped and 
staffed to give the kind of care that will help carry the 
pregnant woman to term and to care for the baby prop- 
erly if it is born prematurely. A few excellent premature 
centers, concentrating their attention on the babies most 
in need of care, have been established. Excellent trans- 
portation facilities are provided. Plans have been made 
to help pay for care for those who cannot afford to pay 
for it themselves. The Children’s Bureau has realized 
that providing funds to pay for hospital care is essential 
to a really effective program and congratulate New York 
city in leading the country in these plans. The city has 
also continued studies, active studies by the doctors 
themselves, of all deaths of mothers and, recently, of 
prematures. In such activities Brooklyn has done and is 
doing more than the other boroughs. The projected study 
of the Academy of Medicine should prove another mile- 
stone for the city at large. Basic research in the causes 
of premature labor and in better ways of caring for pre- 
mature infants is going on in the educational institutions 
there. The public is interested and willing to support 
further endeavors. These are the elements of a good pro- 
gram as seen today. To be sure, not all women, even in 
New York city, get good prenatal care now, or the best 
of care during delivery, or the food they need during 
pregnancy. Many infants still die today in hospitals of 
that city because they do not get the care they should. A 
modern and effective licensing system for hospitals 
(comparable to those in operation elsewhere) still needs 
support. More attention needs to be paid to the obstetri- 
cal aspects and to prevention. Better educational pro- 
grams for parents and professional groups need to be 
developed. In other words, New York city has a superb 
opportunity to lead the entire nation in a program of 
saving infant lives just as it has led in developing many 
other public health programs. 

However, leadership cannot be maintained without 
continued and constant attention to planning the many 
details that such a complicated program requires. There 
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must be constant vigilance if no essential part is to be 
allowed to lag in actual operation. 

To return to the national picture, we in the Children’s 
Bureau have reviewed the situation very carefully in the 
past six months. We believe the time has come to make 
a concerted drive to save the lives that are being lost 
today in the United States because of premature birth. 
Each community will and should tackle the job in the 
way best suited to its own needs and in accord with its 
available facilities and manpower. But every community 
should move as rapidly as it can toward a comprehensive 
program of service. Such a program should strive toward 
eight goals. 

1. It should use first-rate facilities, staffed with well-trained 
personnel. 

2. It should provide consultation services to hospitals and 
doctors. 

3. It should include measures designed to prevent premature 
labor. 

4. It should provide transportation for, and pay for hospitali- 
zation of, premature infants when necessary. 

5. It should take cognizance of the important role of the 
general practitioner and bring to him the help he needs to 
Carry on. 

6. It should plan with the family for adequate care for 
the premature after discharge from the hospital. 

7. It should plan for continuing evaluation of activities and 
results as well as continuing education of the public to use the 
services available. 

8. It should provide for team work in planning and operating 
the program. 


Not all community programs can engage in research. 
A national program would be incomplete if it did not 
envisage greatly expanded basic research activities de- 
signed to discover more effective ways of preventing 
prematurity and thus contribute to reducing this prob- 
lem to easily manageable proportions. 

In every community one step which can be taken 
immediately is a co-operative study by a county or state 
medical society and the local or state department of 
health to discover the facts concerning the causes for and 
the possibilities of preventing deaths associated with pre- 
mature birth. This might well be the opening of another 
large campaign to save infant lives in this country. 





Chemical Carcinogenesis.—Until recently, our picture of the 
carcinogenic process envisaged damage of the normal growth 
mechanism as the primary effect. At present (at least so far as 
the mustards are concerned, we now picture damage to the 
chromosome by direct combination with genetic material, fol- 
lowed maybe by the generation of a new and self-duplicating 
chemical and genetic rearrangement. Compounds . .« - 
have been shown to have a varying degree of prefer- 
ential action at certain specific chromosome regions, especially 
the so-called heterochromatic regions known to have character- 
istic chemical and genetic properties, the latter associated not so 
much with Mendelian inheritance as with the quantitative in- 
heritance of growth-rate and differentiation features and theif 
mutation. There would appear to be—and for the first 
time—some prospect (if only a prospect) of correlating the 
chemical! properties of a given carcinogen with the chemical 
properties of specific chromosome regions, with the resultant 
cytological effects, and with the genetic consequences to the cell 
which thus ensue.—A. Haddow, M.D., Advances in the Study 
of Chemical Carcinogenesis, Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Medicine, April, 1951. 
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Newborn babies and infants under 1 year of age have 
been among those to benefit most from advances in medi- 
cal science and the efforts of public health agencies dur- 
ing the first half of this century. Reviewing the Baltimore 
City vital statistics reports at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, one finds that the infant mortality rate was approxi- 
mately 200 infant deaths per 1,000 live births. Simply 
stated, this means that in 1900 of every 100 babies de- 
livered alive 20 failed to reach their first birthday. The 
loss of human life and wasted pregnancy occasioned by 
the existence of such a high infant mortality rate are diffi- 
cult to comprehend. Principal causes of infant deaths in 
1900 were diarrhea, pneumonia, acute communicable 
diseases, prematurity and congenital malformations. A 
review of present day records indicates that the infant 
mortality rate has decreased at an unbelievable rate and 
stands now at about 30 infant deaths per 1,000 live 
births, an 85 per cent decline since 1900. Principal 
causes of infant deaths today are prematurity, congenital 
malformations and birth injury. 

With a firm belief that further savings of human life 
can be achieved, the Children’s Bureau has requested 
local registration offices to include inquiries on the birth 
certificate to provide data that will assist in the study of 
factors associated with prematurity, congenital malfor- 
mations and complications of pregnancy. Therefore, 
starting Jan. 1, 1949, the birth records in Baltimore City 
have included a medical data section, which is completed 
by the attending physician. This section consists of the 
following items: length of pregnancy, birth weight, com- 
plications of pregnancy and labor, operations for de- 
livery and a description of birth injuries or congenital 
malformations when present. 

In view of the completeness of the data submitted by 
attending physicians, it was decided to analyze the mate- 
rial available on birth weight and length of gestation in 
order to study some of the relations between maternal 
factors and the prevalence of prematurity and to look 
into the relation that exists between length of gestation 
and birth weight. 

NATURE OF DATA 

The birth records for resident babies born during the 
period January to June 1949, described below as sam- 
ple A, were used in the current study. Statements con- 
cerning birth weight are received either in pounds and 
ounces or in grams. All statements are coded into 500 
Gm., categories. Length of gestation is reported in weeks, 
and the information is used in this form. Occasionally, 
reports are received in terms of months; these statements 
are then revised so that, in the coding process, the total 
Period of gestation is reported in terms of weeks instead 
of months. 

A total of 9,709 babies were born during the study 
Period. The birth records of 9,523 contained statements 
concerning birth weight, and, of these, 9,392 also had 
data concerning length of gestation. Thus, 97 per cent 
of all birth records processed had completed statements 
iN respect to length of gestation and birth weight. 


Matthew Taback, A.M., Baltimore 
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BIRTH WEIGHT AND LENGTH OF GESTATION WITH RELATION TO PREMATURITY 





Owing to bias found on the analysis of statements 
concerning length of gestation, a sample of clinical rec- 
ords was studied. These records were drawn from three 
subsamples: 


Number 
of 
Sample Description Cases Race 
B Outpatient service of a teaching hospital.... 419 White 
Cc Private service of an obstetrician............ 243 White 
D Antepartum service of the Health Department 200 Negro 


Only cases active during the period 1947-1949 and 
meeting the two criteria which follow were considered: 
first day of last menstrual period specified and pregnancy 
terminating in delivery of a single liveborn baby. 


DEFINITIONS 

Prematurity, when used in this study, follows the defi- 
nition recommended by the American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics.' “A premature infant is one who weighs 2,500 
grams or less at birth regardless of period of gestation.” 
Because of the manner in which data were processed, 
prematurity in this analysis refers to babies with birth 
weight less than 2,500 Gm. 








Chart. 1.—Resident live births by birth weight, all races, Baltimore City, 
January-June 1949. 


It must be recognized that, although the definition pro- 
posed by the Academy has simplicity and objectivity, it 
is highly problematical whether such a definition can 
carry with it much validity when one considers the wide 
somatic variation that humans can take without any 
effect on their physiological responses. The deficiency in 
this definition will be further discussed below. 

Length of gestation refers to the interval that inter- 
venes between the first day of the last menstrual period 
(considered the beginning of gestation) and the date of 
birth. This definition is the one most commonly applied 
in the literature available on this subject.* 





Director, Bureau of Biostatistics, Baltimore City Health Department. 

Presented before the Public Health Conference on Records and Statis- 
tics, Washington, D. C., April 24, 1950. 

Dr. W. Thurber Fales, Director, Statistical Section, Baltimore City 
Health Department assisted in the design of this study. 

This paper is one of a series of quarterly studies prepared by the 
Bureau of Biostatistics dealing with quantitative aspects of current medical 
problems. 

1. American Academy of Pediatrics: Round Table Discussion on 
Prematurity, J. Pediat. 8: 104 (Jan.) 1936. 

2. Anderson, N. A.; Brown, E. W., and Lyon, R. A.: Causes of Pre- 
maturity: Influence of Race and Sex on Duration of Gestation and Weight 
at Birth, Am. J. Dis. Child. 65: 523 (April) 1943. 
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FINDINGS 

Birth Weight.—The birth weight distribution for 
babies born during the first half of 1949 (sample A) is 
given in table 1 and shown in chart |. Distributions are 
also given for race segments and for single and plura! 
births. 

Examination of chart | indicates that newborn babies 
show wide variation in weight at birth. The distribution 
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When the prevalence of premature babies (under 
2,500 Gm.) is considered, one finds that 8.9 per cent 
of all babies fall in this category. Negro babies, when 
weight alone is considered, apparently have a prema.- 
turity ratio of 12.0 as compared with 7.4 for white 
babies. Whether this is indicative of a greater prevalence 
of prematurity among Negro babies has been questioned 
by recent investigators. Peckham,* in a statistical study 


TABLE 1.—Fesident Live Births by Birth Weight According to Race and Plurality, Baltimore City, January-June 1949 











tal sues 
White 
Nonowhite 
Single 


Plural 


tal ase 
White 
Nonwhite 
Single 


Plural 


Birth Weight, Gm. 


8,000 3.500 4,000 4,500 5,000 
to to to to and Below 
A 3,499 $3,999 4,409 4,999 Over 2500 
Number 
2,215 3.70 2,079 528 f 18 R43 
1,427 2,610 1,45 384 bo 12 
738 1,140 534 25 6 
2,143 3,722 2,077 528 
72 28 2 
Per Cent 
23.3 
271.9 
26.3 
23.0 


32.1 





TABLE 2.—Prematurity Ratios* for Live Births 


by Maternal Age, Birth Order and Race, Baltimore City, January-June 1949 





All Births 


—_, 


Premature 
rotal “~ - 
Births Number Per Cent Births 


3,417 
eI 
owt 


1,381 

‘ 
BL a | 
. 
0 and over 


All Ages.. 
Under 15 
1+-19 s 
» "4 4 

> " 
‘4 


sO 


1 
$ 
Lo 
5 
; 


25-39 

0 and over a4 
12.0 
95.0 
15.2 
lla 
95 
9.6 
13.6 
10.6 


All Ages 
Under 15 
15-19 


20-24 


40 and over 


Premature 
‘ Total ~—-- - 
Number Per Cent Births 


Birth Order 


agri —— 
2-3 4 and Over 











=~ ~~ aon —, 
Premature *remature 
— Total lam —A~—— —, Total Tun — 
Number Per Cent Births Per Cent 
All Races 

aR 2 36 8.5 1,850 
10.8 07 j 13.3 22 
7.0 v4 328 
7.8 73 571 
1.1 7 501 
16.0 276 3 2 330 
15.8 1 98 


White 


46 


7.4 

9.1 
13.8 
18.8 

Nonwhite 

13.8 
%.0 
MA 
11.6 
10.3 
154 
30.0 





* The prematurity ratio is the percentage relation of premature births to 


approaches symmetry and is centered at 3,204 Gm.., the 
mean birth weight, with a standard deviation of 579 Gm. 
The curve shows greater concentration at the center than 
a normal distribution and is skewed in the lower birth 
weights. Mean birth weights for white and for Negro 
liveborn babies are 3,244 and 3,116 respectively, the 
difference being statistically significant. 





3. Peckham, C. H.: Statistical Studies on Prematurity: I. Incidence of 
Prematurity and Effect of Certain Obstetric Factors, J. Pediat. 13: 474-483 
(Oct.) 1938; Statistical Studies on Prematurity: Il. Mortality of Prematurity 
and Effect of Certain Obstetric Factors, ibid. 13: 483-497 (Oct.) 1938. 


total births 


of prematurity, describes the neonatal mortality experi- 
ence for liveborn infants by birth weight and race. White 
babies, weighing 2,500 Gm. at birth, were subject to @ 
4.7 per cent neonatal mortality rate. Negro babies at 
this weight had a more favorable experience, the neo- 
natal rate approximating 2.2 per cent and reaching 4.7 
per cent at about 2,320 Gm. Accepting the neonatal rate 
as a criterion of physiological performance, Negro babies 
of 2,320 Gm. are equivalent to white babies of 2,500 
Gm. weight. When the prevalence of Negro liveborm 
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infants with birth weights less than 2,350 is determined, Confining our analysis to data describing the prema- 
itis found that the index of prematurity shown in table | turity experience for all races combined, we find that 
4s 12.0 per cent is reduced to 7.2 per cent. the mean prematurity ratios for successive birth orders 


TaBLeE 3.—Distribution of Single Live Births by Length of Gestation According to Sample 





Sample A Samples B, C and D Sample B Sample C Sample D 


a - —, - - a 
Health Department Total Clinical Health Department Outpatient Private Service of 
Birth Records Records Antepartum Service Service Obstetrician 


/ ee 


"eae a, 5. x ae . 
Cumulative Cumulative Cumulative Cumulative Cumulative 


Length of Gestation, Wk Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


Total... . 9,168 100 862 100 20) 100 419 1) 243 100 
39 04 f 0.2 10 
29 0.7 0.3 Lo 
os OR ” 2.5 
1.1 1.3 : 1.0 
1.2 1.7 < 5.5 
16 2.6 : 7.0 
138 } 3.2 
2.3 4 
2.8 6.38 
4.9 2 9.5 
6.0 : 13.4 
90 22.7 
10.7 41.0 
97.9 62.6 
98.6 82.0 ? 80.7 
99.6 7 90.1 ‘ 37 89.5 
O58 “45 ‘ 93.3 “Ss 


7.9 27 97.9 7 99.5 6.7 98.8 


100.0 100.0 100.0 Loo 3 100.0 

a, go ee ee = =i — ——. — a — = ae 
Mean 39.60 wk 39.67 wk. 38.4 wk 39.91 wk 10.16 wk 
Standard De tior . 1.78 wk. 2.77 wk. 3.44 wk 2.61 wk. 206 wk 





TaBLE 4.—Distribution of Single Live Births by Birth Weight and Length of Gestation, Baltimore City, January-June 1949 





Total 
Births Birth Weight, Gm. 
(Weight , _ — adheres 


Length of Gestation Stated) on. 2,500- 3,000 1) 





In table 2, prematurity ratios as well as total number show no significant difference. When the effect of mater- 
are distributed by age of mother and birth nal age is considered, there is an indication of a higher 

order. The interpretation of these data can be best under- mean prematurity ratio for mothers below 20 years old 
Stood by referring also to chart 2. than there is for older groups. These observations do not 
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reflect the chief sources of variation in prevalence of pre- 
maturity among newborn babies. When birth orders are 
considered separately or in groups in relation to age, 
two significant trends are noted: There is an optimal 
age for first order births (22.5 years), and risks of pre- 
maturity rise gradually for both younger and older moth- 


- 











sitios for live births by age and birth order, Balti- 


Chart 2 Premature 1 
e City, January-June 1949, The solid line indicates birth order 1; the 
yirth orders 2 and 3, and the dotted line, birth orders 4 and 





ers; for later order births, high risks of prematurity are 
associated with young age groups with a minimum at 
age 27.5 followed by a comparative plateau at the mini- 
mum level 

In a study of the maternal age distributions, it was 
noted that 26 per cent of the Negro mothers were below 
the age of 20, compared with 10 per cent of the white 
mothers. The effect of the differential of age distributions 
on the prematurity ratio was studied by standardizing 
the Negro distribution according to the white maternal 
age distribution. This procedure reduced the nonwhite 
prematurity ratio to 11.0 per 100 live births, an 8 per 
cent reduction from the index of 12.0 shown in table 2. 


- * a mo +0 
ites OF GESTATION 


« ——— — 


Frequency distribution of single live births by length of ges- 
The distribution for sample A (Baltimore City, January-June 1949) 
that obtained from the summary of clinical records 


Chart 
tation 
is Shown at the left; 
(samples B, C and D), at the right. 


Length of Gestation.—In table 3, the distribution of 
single births according to length of gestation as obtained 
from birth records (sample A) is compared with a distri- 
bution obtained from a composite of clinical records 





4. Karn, M. N.: Length of Human Gestation with Special Reference 
to Prematurity, Ann. Eugenics 14: 44, 1947. 

5. Hosemann, H. A.: Schwangerschaftsdauer und Neugeborenengewicht, 
Arch. f. Gyniik. 176: 453-457 (Jan. 2) 1948. 

6. United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: 
Definition of Terms, The Registrar 4:4 (Feb. 15) 1939. 
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(samples B, C and D). These distributions are graphi- 
cally presented in chart 3. 

As indicated in a discussion on the nature of data 
used, extreme bias is indicated in sample A. Higher fre- 
quencies are associated with even weeks throughout the 
distribution. There is a peculiar concentration of values 
in the 40 week class, 87.2 per cent of all births being 
reported in this category. These data were considered to 
be grossly in error in view of the usual manner in which 
all organisms tend to vary about a center value in respect 
to biological variables. In order to test the validity of the 
data submitted on birth records relative to length of 
gestation, a study of clinical records was undertaken and 
some of the resulting data are shown in table 3 and 
chart 3. It is interesting to note that the distribution ob- 
tained shows no bias in respect to selection of even weeks 
for higher frequencies, nor is there to be found a sud- 
den rise in frequency at 40 weeks’ gestation. The distri- 
bution obtained by study of clinical records is negatively 
skewed and gives evidence of leptokurtosis (B, = 6). 


Taste $.—Distribution of Plural Live Births by Birth Weight 
and Leneth of Gestation, Baltimore City, January-June 1949 


Birth Weight, Gm. 


4,000 4,500 


Length of OO - 1,000 1,500 2,000 2.500 3,000 3,500 
Gestation, to to to to to to to to to 
Wk Total #9 1,499 1,999 2.499 2,999 3,499 3,900 4,499 4,999 5,000 

bea a) 5 ee 

4 2 2 és 

" 1 l ud 

) 1 l es 

Sl. l l os 

32 19 " 0 

Be | i 6 e« 

35 l 3 S pA 

wi ; 5 4 1 

ri l 7 3 5 1 

36 1 1 s ll 1 

iY es 3 1 1 

4 1u3 3 26 51 25 4 

41 oe l 1 - 


y, aoe 219 10 12 35 65 


Studies of other investigators working directly from 
patient histories have resulted in distributions of single 
births by length of gestation similar to the composite 
distribution shown in chart 3. 

Karn * presents data based upon 3,275 births of white 
infants and obtains a curve similar to that found in the 
study of clinical records with a mean of 278 days anda 
standard deviation of 16.3 days, or 2.33 weeks. Ander- 
son, Brown and Lyon,? in a study of 4,843 births, ob- 
tained distributions for white and Negro infants with 
means of 279.5 and 274.0 days, respectively, and a 
standard deviation of 21 days, or 3.0 weeks. 

On comparison of samples B, C and D, it appears that 
Negro mothers have a mean duration of gestation some 
what shorter than white mothers. Likewise, the per 
centage of births of 37 weeks’ gestation or less among 
Negro mothers is twice that observed among white moth- 
ers of comparable socioeconomic status (sample C). 

Compared with the composite of clinical records, the 
health department records grossly understate the 
quency of occurrence of births of durations other than 
40 weeks. This phenomenon results principally from # 
working rule in hospitals that newborn babies with 
weight of 2,500 Gm. or more are regarded as full tem 
and gestation is given as 40 weeks without reference ! 


the patient’s history. 
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Length of Gestation and Birth Weight.—In view of 
he marked bias relative to statements of length of gesta- 
jon found on birth records, it was considered unwise to 
enploy this material in a study of the interrelationships 
yetween birth weight and length of gestation. Such mate- 
al as was obtained from birth records is given in tables 
sand 5. 

A distribution of 656 white single births (samples B 
and C) by birth weight according to length of gestation is 
ven in table 6. An examination of mean birth weights 
for specified gestational periods gives indication of a 
satalytic or growth curve reaching an asymptote of ap- 
soximately 3,450 Gm. The nature of the curve is quite 
imilar to the regression of birth weight on length of 
gestation reported by Hosemann ° in a study of 12,000 














Tse 6.—Sinele White Live Births by Birth Weight and Length 
of Gestation, Samples B and C Combined 







Birth Weight, Gm. 







Leneth of 1,000 1,598 2,000 2.500 3,000 3,500 4,000 4,500 Mean 
Gestation, to to to to to to to to Birth 
Wk. Potal 1499 1,999 2,499 2,999 3,499 3,999 4,499 4,999 Weight 

Tota medhines 4 l 6 34 lz4 1 163 60 7 3,318 
1 es l l 1 ae ee es 2,375 
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Tle 7.—Percentage Distribution of Single White Live Births 
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“ses, although the latter investigator gives birth weight 
values for early gestation ages somewhat lower than ob- 
“rved in this analysis. 

The wide variation of birth weight within given ges- 
‘tonal periods is not unexpected (« — 500 Gm.). When 
oths are distributed according to the two commonly 
cepted definitions of prematurity—i. e., length of gesta- 
“on equivalent to or less than 37 weeks ® and a birth 


Weight less than 2,500 Gm.—the distribution shown in 
lable 7 results. 











P the babies judged premature by weight alone, about 
; Per cent appear to be mature babies in terms of dura- 
= of gestation. When classified according to both cri- 
a of prematurity, only 3.0 per cent of all live births 
be ‘0 meet these definitions of prematurity, It is 
“MOUs, therefore, that mortality studies of premature 

‘nts when classified by birth weight alone may under- 
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state the risk involved in view of the inclusion in the 
exposed-to-risk group of a segment which is probably 
mature but small in stature. 


SUMMARY 

Recognizing the need for data on the prevalence and 
causes of prematurity, the Bureau of Biostatistics of the 
Baltimore City Health Department has analyzed state- 
ments submitted by attending physicians relative to birth 
weight and length of gestation of infants born during 
the period January to June, 1949. These data have been 
supplemented by special studies made directly from clini- 
cal histories. 

Accepting a birth weight of less than 2,500 Gm. as 
the sole criterion for classification, 7.4 per cent of white 
babies and 12.0 per cent of Negro babies are prema- 
turely born. In view of the more favorable neonatal mor- 
tality experience among Negro babies of low birth weight 
as compared with white babies of equivalent weight, it 
has been suggested that 2,350 Gm. would be a more 
logical limit for classifying nonwhite babies in respect to 
prematurity. When this limit is employed, the differential 
in percentage prematurity between races is eliminated. 

Statements concerning length of gestation as found on 
birth records have shown marked bias. It appears that 
this stems from the working principle followed in hos- 
pitals of presuming that all infants of 2,500 Gm. birth 
weight or over are full term (40 week) babies. Careful 
study of clinical histories indicates that approximately 
7.4 per cent of white babies are mature in respect to 
birth weight but are below 38 weeks’ gestation and, con- 
versely, 3.3 per cent of live born babies may be mature 
in duration of gestation and, nevertheless, below the 
established birth weight level for maturity. Only 3 per 
cent of white babies appear to meet the definitions of 
prematurity both in birth weight and duration of preg- 
nancy. 

In evaluating programs concerned with the care of 
premature babies and the prevention of prematurity, we 
must utilize criteria in addition to birth weight to avoid 
inclusion of infants who represent mature small babies 
in premature study groups. Persistence in the use of a 
rigid definition of prematurity in terms of birth weight 
for all racial and national groups will mask the differ- 
ential mortality analysis of infants who are below the 
birth weight standard of 2,500 Gm., but who are mature 
as determined from the other criteria, such as length of 

gestation and neonatal mortality experience. 








Contact Dermatitis—Two important causes of contact derma- 
titis have been re-emphasized during the past year. One of these 
contactants is cocobolo wood, which is important because it is 
used in the manufacture of the handles of steak knives and 
forks, pocketknives and butcher knives, musical and scientific 
instruments, handles of pressure cookers, chessmen, rosary 
beads, etc. In most cases, the dermatitis is on the hands as 
would be expected. The other contactant is the cosmetic rubber 
sponge used by many women as an applicator for cosmetic 
powders, “pancake” make-up preparations, etc. It is well known 
that rubber products are important causes of contact dermatitis, 
but this sponge rubber is a special preparation and apparently 
has been used extensively in recent years. Most of these patients 
have dermatitis of the face and the neck.—C. S. Livingood, 
M.D., Dermatology, in Medicine of the Year, Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1951, page 54. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON CLINICAL ASPECTS OF HYSTERIA 


A QUANTITATIVE STUDY OF 50 HYSTERIA PATIENTS AND 156 CONTROL SUBJECTS 


James J. Purtell, M.D., Milwaukee 


and 


*, Eli Robins, M.D., St. Louis 


Mandel E. Cohen, M.D., Boston 


Hysteria (ierépa) has been noted by physicians since 
antiquity,’ but no consistent clinical picture to accom- 
pany this term has clearly emerged from the medical 
literature. The study reported here was undertaken for 
the further investigation of clinical observations that sug- 
gested that hysteria as seen in hospitals in New England 
presents a rather definite clinical picture. The study was 
undertaken for the determination, first, whether the clini- 
cal impression of the relgtively constant pattern of hys- 
teria was a‘true impression; secondly, to provide factual 
data that might be useful to the clinician in the diagnosis 
of hysteria, and thirdly, to provide a sound clinical basis 
for further research in hysteria. 





Me 
AGE ! MEAN=37.5 YEARS RANGE: 19-57 YEAS 
al) GEOGRAPHICAL — NEW ENGLAND qW% 

les cries oR Towns 82% 

RB MARRIED N% 
2. 

4 Fi DIVORCED 12% 

A2 op MEAN NUMBER OF CHILDREN 1.3 

«* d\ cred 

fy SCHOOL LEVEL - GRADE TT 
PERCENT OF GENERAL (2,274) ADMISSIONS 2.2% 
PERCENT OF PSYCHIATRIC (388) STUDY GROUP 12.1% 
9 vs." RATIO: HYSTERIA — eM 18.2 
O'COMPENSATION CASES 5 ‘ 
The group characteristics of 50 women with hysteria 


SELECTION OF PATIENTS WITH HYSTERIA 


The patients selected for, this study were 50 women 
with hysteria examined in a diagnostic hospital in New 
England. All patients admitted to the hospital were 
referred by their own physicians as presenting diagnostic 
problems for consultation and further investigation. 

During the six month period covered by this study 
2,274 patients were admitted to the hospital. Approxi- 





Dr. Purtell died on June 10, 1949 

From the Department of Psychiatry of the Tufts Colleke Medical 
School (Graduate Division) and the Departments of Medicine and Obstet- 
rics of the Harvard Medical School. 

Patients and control subjects were sclected from and examined in the 
psychiatric and medical services of Joseph H. Pratt Diagnostic Hospital, 
in the clinic and Psychologic Laboratory of Boston Lying-In Hospital; at 
Murphy General Hospital (Army); Brighton Marine Hospital (United 
States Public Health Service); at Boston City Hospital (in the Harvard 
medical and neurological services); Veterans Administration Hospitals 
Cushing, Bedford, Togus; Mental Hygiene Clinic; Ford Underwear Co., 
and General Electric Company, Lynn, Mass. 

1. Hippocrates: The Genuine Works of Hippocrates, transiated by 
Francis Adams, Baltimore, William Wood & Company, 1938. Aretaeus, 
the Cappadocian: The Extant Works of Aretaeus the Cappadocian, edited 
and transiated by Francis Adams, London, The Sydenham Society, 1856. 


mately one third of these (671) were referred by the 
medical services for psychiatric evaluation. Three hun- 
dred and eighty-eight of this group, of which 267 were 
women and 121 men, were examined by at least one of 
us (M. E. C., J. J. P.). The diagnosis of hysteria, simple 
or complicated by other disease, was made for 91 of the 
267 women patients of the special research group. For 
none of the men was such a diagnosis made, although 
during the period of this study the diagnosis of “com- 
pensation neurosis” was made for five men. Of the 91 
women with hysteria, 50 were included in this study. Of 
the 41 patients not included, 15 had proved or strongly 
suspected medical or psychiatric disease in addition to 
hysteria; eight had only a questionable diagnosis of hys- 
teria, and eight were examined by only one of the ex- 
aminers. Ten other patients with hysteria were examined 
clinically, but observations for this study were not made 
on them. General features of the 50 women with hysteria 
in this study are summarized in the figure. 


METHOD OF STUDY 
All patients studied by the psychiatrists were admitted 
to the medical services, where a thorough medical diag- 
nostic study, including laboratory work-up, was done. 
This included, in addition to a complete physical exami- 
nation, a chest x-ray, urinalysis, sedimentation rate de- 
termination, serology and the usual hematological studies 
in all cases. Stool examinations, basal metabolic tests, 
electrocardiograms and skeletal x-rays were done in 
more than half the cases. Gastrointestinal x-ray studies 
were made in 48 per cent, and other special studies, such 
as spinal fluid examinations, electroencephalograms and 
proctoscopic examinations, were done as indicated. Tests 
for urine porphyrin were done in 98 per cent of the cases, 
and the reactions were negative. Patients included in this 
series showed no important or diagnostic abnormalities. 
This was used as additional evidence that the diagnostic 
criteria excluded any other medical illness, since the 
laboratory data were reviewed after the patient was ad- 
mitted to the series. The patients were studied by the 
psychiatric service when the medical services sus 
the presence of some type of psychiatric disease. In the 
50 cases reported, the diagnosis of hysteria was made by 
two of us (M. E. C. and J. J. P.) when there were many 
features characteristic of the disease and when no other 
diagnoses, medical, neurological or psychiatric, wert 
present or would explain symptoms at the time of the 
examination. A follow-up study was done by means 
letters sent to the patients and their referring physicals 
four or more months later to ascertain if any other 
ous disease had developed. Information was received 0" 
84 per cent of the patients, and since no medical disea® 
had developed in any one of them in this period of time 
this was thought to be a further indication that the diag: 
nostic criteria used excluded medical illness. 
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The method of this study consisted of a psychiatric 
interview and examination averaging two hours in length 
and the observation of the patient during a four or five 
day hospital stay. All examinations were conducted in 
privacy by one of us. During the interview, data were 
recorded on a standard questionnaire form comprising 
106 items. All items were scored plus or zero in accord- 
ance with standard criteria established by us. The same 
criteria and scoring methods were used in recording 
relevant information from the questionnaire in the con- 
rol groups studied. 

Questions concerning symptoms considered improba- 
ble in hysteria were included to test whether these pa- 
tients said “yes” to all questions, in order to determine 
if the examiners were suggesting the symptoms to the 
patients.“ 

THE WOMEN CONTROL GROUPS 

For control groups there were 50 working women 
from industry for healthy controls, 38 postpartum wo- 
men from Boston Lying-In Hospital for hospital con- 
trols, and 30 women with chronic medical disease for 
sick controls from a diagnostic hospital. 


Healthy Control Subjects—Healthy control subjects 
were defined as including women who were regularly 
employed, who were not under medical care and did not 
consider themselves ill at the time of the interview. Sixty- 
wo women Were assigned to the study by a foreman. Of 
these women, 19.4 per cent did not agree to be examined. 
The examination was described as part of a medical 
research project, and the women were interviewed in 
privacy by one of us. 

The 50 healthy control subjects were compared with 
the patient group with regard to the frequency of symp- 
toms, number of hospitalizations and number and type 
of operations. 

Control Subjects with Chronic Medical Illness.—The 
medically ill control subjects were interviewed and exam- 
ined at the same hospital as were the women with hyste- 
fia and comprised a group of comparable age who had 
definitely diagnosed, chronic medical illness. Included in 
he 30 were those with diagnoses of ulcerative colitis, 
chronic duodenal ulcer, carcinoma of the bowel and 
stomach, Addison’s disease, thyrotoxicosis, myxedema, 
Hodgkin’s disease, rheumatic heart disease, diabetes and 
multiple myeloma. No neurological or psychiatric ill- 
esses were included. The entire sample of 30 women 
was examined. 

Sick control subjects were compared with the patient 
oup with regard to nature of complaint, reason for 
hospitalization, manner and attitude toward illness and 
tumber of previous hospitalizations and operations. 


Healthy Hospitalized Controls (Postpartum Women). 
~Hospital controls included 38 healthy women exam- 
ined at Boston Lying-In Hospital during the postpartum 
Period after a normal pregnancy. The whole group was 
‘xamined. They were a group of healthy but hospitalized 
"omen who were used in the comparison of the manner 
and attitudes of well women in a hospital atmosphere 
with those of the women hysteria group. These patients 
Were used further in an effort to answer the question: 

hospital environment suggest, to a well woman, 
symptoms of hysteria?” 
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MEN WITH DIAGNOSES OF “HYSTERIA” 

The 38 men patients with diagnoses of “hysteria” were 
in service hospitals and had compensation prospects. 
Since no men with typical hysteria were discovered in 
civilian hospitals, and since “hysteria” is an acceptable 
diagnosis in service hospitals, men with this diagnosis 
were examined in these hospitals to ascertain what their 
clinical picture was. The 38 men included 20 soldiers on 
active duty, one member of the Coast Guard on active 
duty, 13 veterans and four civilian patients with com- 
pensation problems. The term “compensation” was inter- 
preted in this study to mean that the patient had immedi- 
ate prospect of tangible, material reward accruing from 
his illness, i. e., collecting money from pension or insur- 
ance sources, getting out of military service or avoiding 
arrest and prosecution. The word “compensation” was 
not used to mean any subtle factor not immediately obvi- 
ous to a reasonable observer, such as obscure psycho- 
logical gains or other less tangible or less immediate 
material gains. Although the presence of compensation 
factors was not a prerequisite for inclusion of any pa- 
tient in the study, no men patients were found in whom 
this factor was not present. No patient with acute “com- 
bat (fright) hysteria” was examined. Criteria for accept- 
ing any men in this series are described in detail else- 
where.” 

STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 

The data obtained were analyzed statistically. The 
following statistical methods were used: The standard 
error of all proportions was calculated,* and the signifi- 
cance ratio of the difference between comparable pro- 
portions of various groups was calculated, using the 


: 
/ - . 
standard formula V*°22 +4 *°9° for the calculation 


of the standard error between proportions.’ The stand- 
ard error of all means was calculated, and the signifi- 
cance ratio of the difference between comparable means 
of various groups was calculated, using the formula 


\ < + . for the standard error of the differences 
between the means.‘ The significance ratio of the differ- 
ences between the means of differences, i. e., corre- 
lated data, was calculated by the method presented by 
Lindquist.* Operation and hospitalization rates were 
calculated on the basis of 1,000 person-years. Odds 
corresponding to each significance ratio were taken from 
standard tables, as were squares and square roots.® All 
calculations were checked and rechecked.’ 





la. The details of the questionnaire used and the method of evaluating 
and recording data were described in Neurocirculatory Asthenia, Anxiety 
Neurosis, and Allied States, Interim Report 8, Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Department of the Army, Washington, D. C., 1951. 

2. Robins, E.; Purtell, J. J., and Cohen, M. E.: “Hysteria” in Men: A 
study of 38 men so diagnosed and 194 control subjects, to be published. 

3. Yule, G. U.: An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, ed. 12, 
London, Charles Griffin & Co., Ltd., Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, revised by G. U. Yule and M. G. Kendall, 1940. 

4. Hill, A. B.: Principles of Medical Statistics, ed. 4, London, The 
Lancet Ltd., 1948. 

5. Lindquist, E. F.: A First Course in Statistics, rev. ed., Boston, 
Houghton Miffilin Company, 1942. 

6. Pearl, R.: Introduction to Medical Biometry and Statistics, ed. 3, 
Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders Company, 1940. Barlow, P.: Tables of 
Squares, Cubes, Square Roots, Cube Roots, and Reciprocals, edited by 
L. J. Comrie, ed. 4, Chicago, The Charles T. Powner Co., 1944. 

7. All calculations were checked and rechecked by Alice Kilpatrick. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN WITH HYSTERIA 

Onset of Illness —The illness began in early life. Age 

at onset of symptoms ranged from 11 to 33 years, with 
a mean age of onset of 19.1 years. 

Symptoms.—There was a total of 1,153 complaints in 
the patient group, compared with 177 in the healthy con- 
trols; the number of symptoms ranged from 11 to 35, 
with a mean of 23 in the patients, and from zero to 13, 
with a mean of-four, in the healthy controls. 


Hysteria as 


Taste 1.—Svyvmptoms in Fifty Women with 
Compared with those in Fifty Healthy Women 
Women 
with Healthy 
Hysteria, Controls, Signifleance 
s | Ratio 
H ‘ 8 7.7 
’ 10 4 
I i ) 
l> ) 
I j i rr 
I j . 2 
Dyst ’ 
Pals ‘ 7.1 
‘ 8 7 
\ xia s 5 7.1 
\ ~ > - 
\! al s 7.1 
I ; ‘ 
‘ ; 
DD 
\ ‘ ! 4 é 
lr : ; 19 
Mi , ‘5 
Me { 7 
Me t il ' i 4 
bx | 44 0 
Sexual indiff si) ; 5.7 
No sexual plea 73 ) 4.7 
Painful int ou 7 4 
Story « seXual assauit 10 0 2.1 
Prolonged (+3 \ 
pregnancy 6 3.8 
Difficult delivery... ........ccceeees 60 0 8 
Back Pa ” l4 44 
joint pain 8 6 2.9 
Pain in ext ties ti2 6 +9 
Paralysis $3 0 i4 
Paresth 80 4 7.7 
Dizzy spells 72 i8 54 
Fainting sj aL 2 5 
Fits 12 0 5 
Pram 42 0 5.2 
lalkit , 37 10 3.1 
Crvir ly 73 3o 1.7 
ha | { i 4 4.2 
Lh t s 10 5.1 
s 2 4.6 


Patients with hysteria differed significantly from 
healthy control subjects with respect to the following 
symptoms: headaches, blurred vision, blindness, lumps 
in throat, palpitation, “anxiety attacks,” anorexia, nau- 
sea, vomiting, urinary retention, menstrual difficulties, 
sexual difficulties, dizzy spells, faints, trances, paralysis 
and many others. These are shown in detail in table 1. 
Patients did not differ significantly from healthy control 
subjects in the frequency of the following three symp- 
toms only: sleepwalking, 20 per cent vs. 8 per cent; loss 
of memory, 6 per cent vs. 0.0 per cent, and attempted 
suicide, 4 per cent vs. 0.0 per cent. 
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.The following phenomena were investigated in both 
the hysteria group and the healthy group and were not 
significantly different: percentage of women who were 
arrested (hysteria group, 2 per cent; controls, 0.0 per 
cent; significance ratio, 1.0); percentage of women who 
used alcohol to excess (hysteria group, 2 per cent; con- 
trols, 0.0 per cent; significance ratio, 1.0), and per. 
centage of women who had been divorced at least once 
(hysteria group, 28 per cent; controls, 11 per cent; sig- 
nificance ratio, 1.6). 

Observations were made to determine whether hys- 
teria patients appeared significantly younger for their age 
than other women. The hysteria patients averaged an 
estimated appearance of 1.3 years younger than their 
stated age, and the hospitalized healthy controls 0,2 
years younger than their stated age and the controls with 
chronic medical illness 0.9 years older than their stated 
age. The differences in these values were not statistically 
significant (significance ratios: hysteria patients ys. 
healthy controls, 0.6; hysteria patients vs. medically ill 
controls, 1.6). Thus, women with hysteria were not 
found to be especially young-looking for their age; there- 
fore, this is not a useful diagnostic sign of hysteria. 

Some personal and social aspects of hysteria were 
investigated. Thirty-eight per cent of the hysteria patients, 
compared with none of the healthy controls, stated that 
they had had a significant amount of trouble with their 
schooling, either prolonged absences due to illness or 
impaired performance due to illness. This difference was 
statistically significant, with a significance ratio of 48. 
These patients had completed 11 years of school despite 
health troubles. This fact does not support the clinical 
idea that hysteria affects only the illiterate and feeble- 
minded. Sixty-seven per cent reported a_ significant 
amount of trouble at work, either prolonged absences or 
impaired performance due to illness. This difference was 
statistically significant, with a significance ratio of 6.0. 
Fifty per cent of the women with hysteria, compared with 
15 per cent of the healthy controls, had had a significant 
amount of marital trouble, either divorce, separation or 
active incompatability. This difference was statistically 
significant, with a significance ratio of 3.0. 

Patients with hysteria not only complained of many 
symptoms but also described their symptoms in a char- 
acteristic manner. The descriptions were imprecise, 
vague, exaggerated, colorful and dramatic. In addition, 
when asked to describe in detail a specific complaint, 
these patients would shift the subject, so that they would 
be talking about an unrelated complaint or some seei- 
ingly irrelevant item in their past lives. 

Thus, vomiting was described by a patient: “I voml 
every ten minutes. Sometimes it lasts for two to three 
weeks at a time. Can't even take liquids. I even vomit 
water. I can’t stand the smell of food.” Food dyscras# 
was described as, “I can’t eat pastries. Always pay forit 
I can’t eat steak now. I throw up whole milk. I always 
throw up the skins of tomatoes. Pudding made \ 
canned milk makes me sick. I have to use fresh 
Trance state was reported: “I passed out on the 


room floor during my period and was still on the floor 


when they found me the next morning.” Variation 
weight was described: “I can lose weight just 
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down the streeet. I can hold my breath and lose weight. 
[was down to 65 pounds at one time.” 

Especially prominent symptoms were pain, menstrual 
jificulties, alleged difficulty during pregnancy and diffi- 
culty in sexual adjustment. 

Pain was a more frequent feature of the illness in New 
England women than the paralysis, blindness and am- 
nesia often assumed as most characteristic of the disease. 
There was a distinct contrast between the women pa- 
ents and healthy women with regard to headaches, ab- 
dominal pain, pain in back and extremities and pain 
sociated with menses and sexual intercourse. 

Not only was there a high frequency of symptoms in 
women with hysteria associated with menstrual, sexual 
and reproductive functions, but also were such symp- 
ims described by the patients in a characteristic, color- 
ful and dramatic fashion. Thus, dysmenorrhea was de- 
cribed: “I can’t work. Every month I am in bed for 
everal days. | have had to have morphine hypos. There 
isa throbbing pain in the legs as if the blood doesn’t 
circulate. Can't go to the bathroom, as I faint’; or, “It's 
murder! I want to die. It affects my nervous system.” 
Patients reported amenorrhea and irregularities in the 
menstrual cycle as of frequent occurrence. One third of 
the patients described menstrual lapses of three months 
or longer, and 30 per cent described irregularity as a 
characteristic feature of their menstrual cycle. Excessive 
bleeding was « complaint in 44 per cent of the patients. 
twas frequently described dramatically as a hemorrhage 
ora bleeding in clots and lumps. 

Sexual symptoms occurred in almost every case. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the women patients with hys- 
ena presented sexual symptoms of some type. The most 
common of these was indifference. The patients reported: 
‘Have never been interested,” “It’s not a normal thing 
tome. Disgusting!” or “My husband has never bothered 
ne.” To 70 per cent of the patients, as compared with 
[5 per cent of the healthy women, sexual intercourse 
¥as not a source of pleasure or satisfaction. Representa- 
We quotations from protocols included, “It’s just a part 
of my married life and I have to do it,” “I was always 
disappointed. Never really enjoyed it, but I had to please 
ny husband” and “I have no feelings. It’s just a duty.” 
‘inty-three per cent of the patients, compared with 7 per 
‘eat of the healthy women, complained: of dyspareunia. 
Patients reported: “Every time I had intercourse I 
welled up on one side. It’s sore and burns, and after- 
tards is very painful” or “I hate it. I have a severe pain 
ithe right side and have to go to bed for a day.” 
Pregnancy in the women with hysteria was accom- 
panied, according to their statements, b¥ unusual diffi- 
‘ules. Fifty-six per cent of the patients, as compared 
with S per cent of the healthy controls and 8 per cent of 
healthy postpartum women, described persistent 
Omiting beyond the third month of pregnancy. Labor 
‘nd delivery were considered excessively difficult by 60 
“ cent of the patient group, compared with 20 per cent 
ae women and 24 per cent of the postpartum 

|. Difficulties commonly described by the patient 
a included prolonged and unusuaily severe labor and 
th proportion of high forceps deliveries. 

ature of Chief Complaints.—The illness was char- 
by nonspecific and multiple chief complaints, 
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the relevance of which was not clear (table 2). Despite 
the high frequency and dramatic quality of the symptoms 
it was remarkable that the reason for admission to a 
hospital was often vague or of doubtful relevance. Sixty- 
six per cent of the patients with hysteria, in contrast to 
30 per cent of the women hospitahized with chronic medi- 
cal illness, presented no specific chief complaint. Instead, 
in 48 per cent of the cases there was a welter of symp- 
toms, which were classified as multiple complaints. In 
other cases the reason for admission presented by the 
patient was not clear, nor did they seem relevant. Thus, 
patients reported: “I am sore all over. Can’t explain it. 
I have been sick all my life. Now I am alone since my 
husband died, and the doctor said I must come for help. 
It has taken $10,000 to keep me alive. This is my 
seventy-sixth hospitalization”; or “I have been taking 
care of my invalid mother, and I get very little rest or 


TABLE 2.—Fifty Women with Hysteria Compared with 
Thirty Medical Controls * 


Women 
with Medical 
Hysteria, Controls, Significance 
' ‘ Ratio 
Chief complaint 
Nonspecifie se EE 30 3.1 
Multiple......... re is 17 28 
Irrelevant...... i “ 0 BL 
Specific symptoms 
Blindness........ ‘ un) 3 ?1 
Aphonia......... 45 13 7 
FOPGIGE: <<c22% 33 1 24 
Urinary retention 43 14 24 
Sexual symptoms , os 52 
Manner and attitude 
Tis Rcichevacnus ; 4 20 68 
Overly friendly...... onan st 30 1.0 
Dramatic past history aaa On 0 8.5 
Not helped by treatment........... 76 w» 2 
CGPOTIONE Tenkcccccccdsncccccces , ‘ 38 2.0 3.3 
Gynecological operations ¢....... 1.7 0.6 30 
ToapitaMaatiOns Fin ciscccsscceccess ; 64 3.2 2.1 





* The differences between hysteria patients and medical controls are 
all statistically significant 
t These values indicate number per person. 


sleep,” or “My father came here for a check-up on his 
diabetes and insisted that I come along. I had a nervous 
breakdown in 1943 and have never gotten around to 
being really well.” These reports are in contrast to those 
of the chronic medically ill women patients, whose rea- 
sons for hospitalization and chief complaints were spe- 
cific and seemingly relevant. Specific symptoms associ- 
ated with hysteria, such as blindness, aphonia, paralysis 
and urinary retention, did not occur significantly in the 
chronically ill; nor were sexual symptoms prominent in 
women with actual chronic medical disease. 

Manner and Attitude——The manner and attitude of 
the patients with hysteria differed from that of the sick 
control subjects. Their past histories included, in addi- 
tion to multiplicity of symptoms, dramatic incidents re- 
lated to previous hospitalizations or happenings in their 
personal lives. The hysteria patients were more talkative, 
more friendly and ingratiating. Despite their friendly atti- 
tude toward the physician and their ease in discussing 
their illness, 76 per cent of the women patients felt that 
they had not been helped by any previous treatment. 
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Past History.—The past history of the patient with 
hysteria showed a significant excess in the number of 
previous hospital admissions and surgical operations 
when compared either with the medically ill or with the 
healthy control subjects (tables 2 and 3). 

In patients with hysteria the total number of previous 
hospitalizations averaged 6.4 for each patient, as com- 
pared with 3.2 for the women with chronic medical ill- 
ness and |.2 for the healthy control subjects. There was 
a total of 321 hospital admissions in the patient group, 
as compared with 97 in the medical control group and 
59 in the healthy control group. In brief, the woman 
patient with hysteria occupied a hospital bed twice as 
often as the woman with assorted medical illnesses, in- 


Paste 3.—Operations and Hospital Admissions in Fifty 
Women with Hysteria Compared with Those in Fifty 
Healthy Women * 


\“ with Healthy 8S fle t 
H i Cor a 
Mean no, per pers 
vi , i 
Mu § 
Hes] ; 
Potal 
M il | 
Ma il I 
Hos l 
I T we } 
feant 
TABLE 4 Comparison of Some Features of Twenty-Five 
Women with Hysteria and Those of Thirty-Eight 


Ven with Diagnoses of “Hysteria” 


Significance 
— 


Women Meu Ra 


cluding such diseases as carcinoma or duodenal ulcer, 
and five times as often as the average healthy woman. 

The patients had undergone an excessive number of 
surgical operations. There was a total of 190 major 
Operations in the hysteria group, as compared with 59 
in the healthy control group. There was a mean of 3.8 
operations for the hysteria group, as compared with 1.2 
for the healthy control subjects and 2.0 for the medical 
control subjects. One patient with hysteria had 18 opera- 
tions. Gynecologic operations, such as dilation and curet- 
tage, salpingo-oophorectomy or hysterectomy, were done 
in 72 per cent of the hysteria patients but in only 18 per 
cent of the healthy control subjects (totals of 83 gyne- 
cologic operations, as contrasted with 13 gynecologic 
operations). Nearly one fourth (24 per cent) of the 
women patients with hysteria had been sterilized with 
surgi~al procedure before the age of 35. 

Appendectomy was done in 72 per cent of the patients, 
as compared with 28 per cent of the healthy control sub- 
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jects; dilation and curettage were done in 42 per cent of 
the hysteria patients, as compared with 4 per cent jp 
control subjects, and tubo-ovarian operations were done 
in 46 per cent of the women with hysteria and in 10 per 
cent of the control subjects. 

Surgical operations performed on the women with 
hysteria involved removal of more than one organ ina 
significantly large number of cases when compared with 
those performed on healthy control subjects. There were 
42 instances (a mean of 0.84 for each patient) noted in 
which the operations involved the appendix plus the tube 
or the ovary, or the gallbladder plus the appendix or the 
multiple internal female genital organs. For the group of 
healthy women six such operations (a mean of 0.12) 
were recorded. For example, the operation for acute 
appendicitis in healthy women is confined to appendec- 
tomy; in abdominal pain associated with hysteria ex- 
ploratory surgery and removal of the appendix plus an 
ovary Or some other organ was characteristic. 

Minor surgical procedures such as cystoscopic exami- 
nations, removals of more than three teeth at a time, 
skin operations, skin suturings, cauterizations of turbi- 
nates and dilations of the rectum were also encountered 
in hysteria more frequently than in the control groups. 
The mean for these procedures was 2.0 for each patient, 
as compared with 0.3 for the healthy control subjects. 


POSSIBILITY OF THE EXAMINER “SUGGESTING” 
SYMPTOMS TO PATIENTS 

The question arose whether or not the examiner and 
the questionnaire suggest symptoms to the patient. To 
test this point the following questions as to symptoms 
considered by the examiner to be of unlikely occurrence 
in any group of patients were spaced through the ques- 
tionnaire: 

1. Has your hair turned white suddenly? 

2. Do you have pain in the tip of the left ear? 

3. Do you have pain in the right big toenail? 

4. Has the skin on your thighs turned red? 

Patients with hysteria did not show a high number of 
“yes” answers to these questions. No patient answered 
“yes” to questions | and 4; only 6 per cent of the patients 
answered “yes” to questions 2 and 3. Moreover, three 
symptoms (story of sexual assault, 10 per cent, amnesias, 
6 per cent and attempted suicide, 4 per cent), which the 
investigators had expected to occur commonly as symp 
toms of hysteria, revealed only a few “yes” answers. 
This suggests that the examiner’s attitude and inflection 
of voice in asking questions that he believed referred to 
common symptoms of hysteria were not the crucial fac- 
tors in determining the frequency of “yes” answers. 


COMPARISON OF HYSTERIA IN WOMEN 
WITH “HYSTERIA” IN MEN 

Few men with this disorder were seen in the civilian 
hospitals, and those who were seen were “compensation 
cases.” The illness as seen in the woman patient 
significantly from that referred to as hysteria in the men 
patients. Table 4 summarizes these differences. 

The men patients presented a more specific and 
defined chief complaint in contrast to the women, 
complaints were vague and nonspecific and in whom the 
reason for readmission to the hospital was sometimes 00! 
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sear. The women with hysteria had a mean number of 
symptoms of 23, the men 11. 

“In the women patients the following 20 symptoms 
acurred with statistically greater frequency than in the 
nen patients: double vision, lumps in throat, loss of 
vice, anxiety attacks, anorexia, food dyscrasia, abdomi- 
al pain, nausea, constipation, diarrhea, unusual varia- 
ion in weight, sexual indifference, no sexual pleasure, 
painful intercourse, paralysis, paresthesia, faints, trances, 
crving easily and depressed state. There were no statisti- 
cally significant differences in the following 17 symp- 
toms: headaches, blurred vision, transient blindness, 
dizzy spells. dyspnea, palpitation, vomiting, back pain, 
joint pain, pain in the extremities, fits, sleepwalking, 
deep talking. amnesia, nervousness, being easily upset 
and suicide attempts. Of these 17, the frequency was 
seater in || symptoms for the women and in only six 
for the men 

Sexual dilliculties were more prominent in the women 
than in the men, 98 per cent vs. 32 per cent. The past 
history of the women patients in 92 per cent of the cases 
included dramatic personal and medical happenings, as 
compared with 16 per cent of the men, and twice as 
many women patients had been subjected to major sur- 
gery (the mean number in the women was 2.8, as com- 
pared with |.6 in the men). 

The manner and attitude of the women patients was 
characterized by friendliness, affability and loquacious- 
ness in describing symptoms, which was in contrast to 
that of the men patients. 

Aremarkably striking difference between the men and 
women patients concerned the possibility of immediate 
and obvious gain from illness or symptoms in the men 
(table 4). During the course of the study in a civilian 
hospital, either in the diagnostic hospital or in the medi- 
cal or neurological services of a large municipal hospital, 
we were unable to find a case of hysteria in men com- 
parable to the cases seen in women. In all of the men pa- 
tients some factor of compensation was present. This 
factor was conspicuously absent in the women studied. 


COMMENT 

The data presented here show that women with diag- 
noses of hysteria in a civilian hospital presented a char- 
acteristic clinical picture. The symptoms are multiple, 
and most of the symptoms occur in most of the patients. 
The past histories of the patients show many hospitali- 
uations and operations; the women with hysteria differ 
both from healthy control subjects and from patients 
with chronic medical illnesses in a myriad of ways. It is 
believed that the clinical picture is sufficiently character- 
istic and distinctive for practical use in everyday diag- 
‘tosis. It should be pointed out that these patients were 
referred to a diagnostic hospital for diagnostic study, 
therapeutic advice, or because the physician thought a 
change might help. It is possible that these patients had a 
*verer form of hysteria than the ordinary form. It is 
probable that these patients were doing poorly on a thera- 
peutic regimen instituted by their physicians. The course 
of all hysteria therefore should not be inferred from these 
la. It is not known what proportion of patients with 
ysteria, well managed from the onset of their illness, 
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would escape the severer manifestations of hysteria pres- 
ent in some patients of this group. The data do show, 
however, that hysteria does not invariably vanish as the 
patient grows older; there were seven patients 50 years 
old or older in the series. The maximum age was 57. 

This report will not discuss the age old problem of 
hysteria in men. Suffice it to say here that no instances 
of hysteria in men were discovered in a civilian hospital, 
and that the “hysteria” diagnosed in men in the control 
study (those in service hospitals and with compensation 
problems) differed in many respects from the hysteria in 
women.°* 

The first important question arises whether or not the 
working definition of hysteria used in selecting these pa- 
tients determined completely the results of the investi- 
gation. It is probable that this factor had some impor- 
tance in the study but was not crucial. A clinical study of 
a disease, the cause of which is unknown and for which 
no quantitative objective diagnostic criteria are present, 
probably always amounts to the process of making more 
precise the original definition. However, it should be 
pointed out that the absence of certain specific features 
or pattern of features did not exclude a patient from this 
study. For instance, the examiners had the clinical im- 
pression before the study that features such as sexual 
frigidity, an excessive number of surgical operations, 
gastrointestinal pain, paralysis and visual difficulties 
were common features of hysteria. However, no patients 
were excluded from the study simply because they lacked 
these symptoms. The invesigators started with the gen- 
eral impression that monosymptomatic hysteria in civil- 
ian population probably does not occur. The problem of 
whether or not such cases should be included in the series 
did not arise, because no case presenting this problem 
was referred. The examiners started with the impression 
that hysteria in civilian men was rare or nonexistent but 
would have included such cases in the study if they had 
been discovered. Except for a few cases involving com- 
pensation and veterans’ problems, no cases resembling 
the characteristic diagnostic picture of hysteria were seen 
in men in civilian hospitals; it was necessary to go to 
service hospitals in order to see adequate numbers of 
cases in men with what was labeled “hysteria.” And, as 
noted previously, these service and compensation cases 
in men did not have the same clinical picture as cases 
of hysteria in women. It can and should be said that the 
original diagnostic criteria influenced in a general way 
the results of the study but did not determine the detailed 
results. 

The second important question arises whether or not 
the women with diagnoses of hysteria in this study have 
the same disorder that other observers call hysteria. This 
question cannot be answered from the literature at this 
time, and it is probable that comparisons with past litera- 
ture can never be made with finality. Almost the only 
authors who present quantitative clinical data about hys- 
teria are Briquet * and Savill.” Even though the figures 
of this study are in good agreement with figures of these 





8. Briquet, P.: Traité clinique et thérapeutique de I’hysterie, Paris, 
J. B. Balliére et Fils, 1859. 

9. Savill, T. D.: Lectures on Hysteria and Allied Vaso-Motor Con- 
ditions, London, H. J. Glaisher, 1909. 
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authors in most instances (table 5), the three studies 
are not strictly comparable, because the methods of elicit- 
ing data and definitions of symptoms were not clearly 
enough stated to be accurately reproducible by anyone. 
Except for these two studies there have been two pre- 
dominant emphases in the literature concerning hysteria, 
namely, emphasis almost solely on the “neurological 
signs and symptoms,” found chiefly in the writings of 
neurologists,'’ and emphasis almost solely on the psycho- 
logical mechanisms called “conversion,” “contraction of 
the field of consciousness” and specific “complexes.” 
The results of this study cannot be fruitfully compared 
with the results of studies done exclusively from the 
above points of view. Neither the predominantly neuro- 
logical nor the predominantly speculative studies about 
psychological mechanisms have quantitative data, nor do 
the authors of such studies clearly state how their data 
were obtained. In addition, the data in the psychological 
studies are not presented in a form that is precise enough 
and sufficiently controlled to be reproducible by other 
workers. 

In spite of these difficulties in comparing the present 
study with the remainder of the literature, there are 
apparent gross similarities between patients in this study 
and those reported elsewhere. Of six classical symptoms 
of hysteria, namely, paralysis, blindness, urinary reten- 
tion, trances, fits and amnesia, 78 per cent of the patients 
in this study had at least one. Also, medical symptoms 
are noted in hysteria by other authors. 

No special study was made here of “stigmata” of 
hysteria, such as corneal anesthesia or pharyngeal anes- 
thesia. Sir Arthur Hurst ‘* believed that these “stigmata” 
did not occur spontaneously and concluded that they 
were probably suggested by the examiner. He created 
new “stigmata,” namely, umbilical anesthesia, nasal 
anesthesia and the spiraling of the visual fields outward. 
In light of such data, no attention was paid to so-called 
classical stigmas in this study. The question arose, how- 
ever, whether or not the examiners in this study were 





10. (a) Head, H.: The Diagnosis of Hysteria, Brit. M. J. 1: 827, 1922. 
b) Dana, C. I Hysteria and Organic Disease: A Study of the Diagnosis 
with Reports of Cases, M. Rec. 62: 441, 1902. (c) Charcot, J. M.: Lec- 
tures on Disease of the Nervous System, London, The New Sydenham 
Society, 1877, vol. 1, translated by G. Sigerson; 1881, vol. 2, translated 
by G. Sigerson; 1889, vol. 3, translated by T. Savill. (d) Babinski, J.: 
Hysteria or Pithiatism, London, University of London Press, 1918. 

11. (a) Janet, P.: The Major Symptoms of Hysteria, New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1907. (5) Freud, S.: Selected Papers on Hysteria and 
Other Psychoneuroses, translated by A. A. Brill, Nervous and Mental 
Disease Monograph Series no. 4, New York, Nervous and Mental Dis- 
ease Monographs, 1920. (c) Breuer, J., and Freud, S.: Studies in Hysteria, 
translated by A. A. Brill, Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series 
no. 61, New York, Nervous and Mental Disease Monographs, 1936. (d) 
Fenichel, O.: Outline of Clinical Psychoanalysis, New York, The Psycho- 
analytic Quarterly Press, New York, W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 
1934. (e) Kretschmer, E.: Hysteria, translated by O. H. Boltz, Nervous 
and Mental Disease Monograph Series no. 44, New York, Nervous and 
Mental Disease Monographs, 1926. 

12. (a) Briquet.* (>) Savill.” (c) Mitchell, S. W.: Lectures on Disease 
of the Nervous System, Especially in Women, ed. 2, Philadelphia, Lea 
Brothers & Co., 1885. (d) Wechsler, I. S.: Textbook of Clinical Neurology, 
ed. 6, Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders Company, 1947. 

13. Hurst, A. F., and Symms, J. L. M.: A New Group of Hysterical 
“Stigmata,” in Seale Hayne Neurological Studies, edited by A. F. Hurst, 
London, Oxford University Press, 1920, p. 21. 

14. (a) Babinski.“ (5) Hurst.” 

15. Wheeler, E. O.; White, P. D.; Reed, E. W., and Cohen, M. E.: 
Neurocirculatory Asthenia (Anxiety Neurosis, Effort Syndrome, Neuras- 
thenia): A 20 Year Follow-Up Study of 173 Patients, J. A. M. A. 142: 
878 (March 25) 1950. 

16. (a) Freud.™> (5) Brever and Freud."* (c) Fenichel.™(d) Kret- 
schmer."'* 
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creating their own “stigmata” by suggesting certain 
symptoms to the patients in the questionnaire method 
An attempt was made to control this factor by including 
four questions referable to symptoms that the examiners 
believed probably did not occur in hysteria, and it was 
demonstrated that the patients did not answer these ques. 
tions affirmatively. From this it was concluded that the 
higher proportion of patients answering affirmatively 
about the symptoms of hysteria was not simply a reflec. 
tion of the particular questions that were asked them. 


TaBLe 5.—Prevalence of Symptoms in this Study Compared 
with Older Studies * 


This Study Briquet, 1859 Savill, 199 
(50 Cases) (430 Cases (500 Cases) 
Headache ae | 
Blindness... ‘ ee 
Dizzy spells... , 72 33 Extremely 
frequent 
Globus hystericus 43 Frequent 
Dyspnea....... ° 
Abdominal pain 
Menstrual difficulties 
Paralysis... 
Back pain 
Joint pain... 
Extremity pain 
Fits 
Trances 
Sleepwalking 
Amnesia... Oecurs 
Anxiety attacks... r Very oft 
Palpitation Frequent Frequent 
\norexia ‘ Commot 
Food dyscrasia Common 
Nausea....... Commo! o 
Vomiting.... 2 Commotr Frequent 
Constipation Most Ire t Frequent 
Uripary retention Frequent 
Seer § Very frequent 
Nervousness... Frequent 
Cry easily Frequent 
Easily upset Frequent 
Blurred vision ‘ ' 2 Occurs 
Loss of voice.......... ; Occurs 
Diarrhea.... wis ; Occurs 
Menstrual pain.... en Occurs 
Menstrual lapses..... , 2 Veccurs 
Menstrual irregularity 3 Occurs 
Sexual frigidity....... : Oceurs 
Paresthesias ; Occurs * 
Dramatic past history.. Occurs 


* Twelve symptoms noted in this study but not by Briquet or Sav 
were not included in this table. Briquet and Savill mentioned 13 symp 
toms not specifically studied here, of which only chest pains, tremor 
and urinary frequency were said to occur frequently. 


Many observers have suggested that the phenomena 
of hysteria arise through the process of suggestion” 
Since it has been demonstrated that the examiners probe- 
bly did not suggest the symptoms, it should be asked 
whether or not there are other reasonable possibilities 
that should be investigated. Are the symptoms of hys 
teria in New England reflections on the medical care, the 
health advertisements and twentieth century Mm 
folklore that could be suggested to the patient 
various mediums? If suggestion is an important part 
hysteria symptomatology, as has been claimed,’ this 
might offer a plausible explanation of the origin of some 
of the symptoms; but there are no crucial data to support 
this, and controlled investigation would be necessafy to 
find out. 
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The question arises whether or not these patients might 
have some psychiatric disorder other than hysteria. The 
gmptoms include those of anxiety neurosis (neuras- 
thenia, ncurocirculatory asthenia), but more and differ- 
ent symptoms occur in hysteria than in that disorder, 
according to the clinical picture described elsewhere.'* 
During the time of this study the diagnosis of hypo- 
chondriasis was practically used not at all, and it is possi- 
ble that in studies by others this diagnosis might have 
been used in some of the patients. The clinical features 
of that disorder are not clear to us. Finally, no evidence 
of serious psychiatric disease requiring institutionali- 
zation was elicited in the follow-up period. No other 
psychiatric diagnosis could be made reasonably in these 
patients 

It is believed that the symptoms presented here are 
characteristic of hysteria as it occurs today, and that this 
picture is probably what others have observed and 
termed hy steria. Other methods of diagnosing hysteria are 
in genera! use. Some clinicians rely on finding that the 
patient has a worry, problem or conflict. In our opinion 
this is so nonspecific that it is grossly unreliable. Other 
writers emphasize specific psychological “mechanisms” 
such as “conversion” or specific “complexes” '* as impor- 
tant in the diagnosis of hysteria. These approaches have 
arisen largely from limited, uncontrolled observations on 
isolated cases, from speculation or from attempts to 
apply unproved theories and are not based on facts; in 
addition, the processes postulated are too complicated 
for ready clinical diagnostic purposes. 

Some clinicians feel, furthermore, that the absence of 
a diagnosis or the presence of unexplained or peculiar 
symptoms or signs is an adequate basis for the diagnosis 
of hysteria: we believe that this method is grossly un- 
reliable. Still other observers attempt to diagnose hys- 
teria by trying to ascertain whether the symptoms and 
signs, neurological or otherwise, do or do not follow 
what they consider to be known “anatomic and physio- 
logic boundaries.” All these methods of attempting to 
diagnose hysteria fail to take into account the entire 
symptomatic clinical picture. Instead, they attempt to 
use some special theory or belief as to the nature of 
hysteria rather than apply the tested system of using 
history and physical examination in arriving at a diag- 
nosis. 

From the results of this investigation, it seems proper 
(0 suggest that the diagnosis of hysteria might be made by 
following the standard procedure used in the general field 
of diagnostic medicine: that is, determining the facts of 
the chief complaint, past history, physical examination 
and laboratory investigation. If the relevant symptoms of 
hysteria are known, this method can be applied by any 
physician without the use of special techniques, dream 
analysis or prolonged investigation of psychological con- 
fits. We believe that in our hands, and in the hands of 
fesidents and interns who have been instructed in these 
methods, this approach to hysteria has offered a useful 
tool for accurate diagnosis. It is suggested that the use of 
this method will allow the observer to diagnose hysteria 
When it really exists and to avoid making a false diagnosis 
of hysteria when it does not exist. It is further believed 
that this offers a sound basis for further clinical studies 
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and for clinical investigation, which must always rest on 
the basis of accurate clinical observations. 

These studies give no information about the cause of 
hysteria or about the specific mechanisms of symptoms. 
It is believed that these are unknown. Further, it is 
believed that they will be discovered by scientific investi- 
gation, rather than by the use of nonscientific methods, 
such as pure discussion, speculation, further reasoning 
from the dictums of “authorities” or “schools of psy- 
chology” or the use of such pretentious undefined words 
as “unconscious,” “depth psychology,” “psychodynam- 
ics,” “psychosomatic,” and “Oedipus complex,” and that 
fundamental investigation must rest on a firm clinical 
basis. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. ‘From this study of 50 cases of hysteria in a civilian 
hospital it is concluded that hysteria probably has a char- 
acteristic clinical picture. 

2. The age of onset was less than 35 years in all 
patients. 

3. The disorder was seen only in women. It was con- 
cluded that, if patients with compensation, pension, 
insurance and service or veterans’ problems were ex- 
cluded, hysteria is seen rarely or not at all in men. 

4. The illness was never monosymptomatic. No pa- 
tient had fewer than 11 symptoms. The mean number 
was 23. 

5. Characteristic features include lack of chief com- 
plaints, history of excessive surgical operations and hos- 
pitalizations, multiplicity of vaguely described present 
complaints, dysmenorrhea, sexual frigidity and dyspa- 
reunia, a friendly and overtalkative manner during the 
examination and a dramatic manner of describing past 
symptoms and illnesses. 

6. The clinical picture of hysteria in civilian women 
is not the same as that seen in men with diagnoses of 
“hysteria” in service hospitals, or in patients, men or wo- 
men, with obvious compensation and pension problems. 

7. The conventional method of diagnosis employed in 
medical practice, that is, the use of history, examination 
and relevant laboratory data, seems equally applicable to 
the diagnosis of hysteria and seems preferable to attempts 
to use unproved psychological theories or complexes for 
this purpose. 

8. As judged from a short term follow-up, this con- 
cept of hysteria and its diagnostic features seems reliable 
enough to warrant further clinical trial and to serve as 
a basis for further research. 





Pregnancy and Diabetes.—Diabetes is a serious complication of 
pregnancy, in that the fetal mortality has been considerably 
higher than in normal pregnancy. In the past, mortality rates 
of infants have ranged between 30 and 50 per cent. The last 
decade, however, has witnessed a growing awareness on the 
part of obstetrician, internist and pediatrician of the problems 
inherent in pregnancy complicated by diabetes. As a result of 
increased knowledge and experience, fetal mortality has been 
lowered to the point where the physician may assure the average 
diabetic patient that pregnancy can be undertaken, with a good 
chance of delivering a live and healthy infant.—William P. 
Given, M.D., R. Gordon Douglas, M.D., and Edward Tolstoi, 
M.D., Pregnancy and Diabetes, The Medical Clinics of North 
America, May, 1951. 
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EVALUATION OF ADEQUATE ANTEPARTUM CARE FOR THE CARDIAC PATIENT 
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The reasons for the patients’ referrals were the follow- 





In reviewing the causes of maternal deaths in the De- 






partment of Obstetrics at the Cook County Hospital, we ing: histories of heart disease; symptoms of possible or 
found that in an 11 year period only three women with probable heart disease, such as dyspnea, edema, tachy- 






cardia, chest pain or heart consciousness; presence of 
typical lesions, especially those of rheumatic heart dis- 
ease; murmurs of unknown origin, and arrhythmias or 
clinical signs of hyperthyroidism. Of the 1,030 referred 
patients, 765, or approximately three fourths (74.27 per 
cent), were Negro, a ratio of 3:1, which corresponds 
essentially with the racial distribution of all antepartum 





adequate antepartum care had died of heart disease and 
its complications. In the same period however, 21 preg- 
nant women with cardiac disease who had inadequate 
or no antepartum care died. This seemed to us signifi- 
cant enough to warrant a careful study of the value of 
antepartum care to pregnant women with cardiac 









disease 








The Department of Obstetrics at the Cook County admissions. 
Hospital has had a special clinic for pregnancy-compli- The length of observation varied from a single visit to 
cating heart disease since 1925. In 1935 one of us repeated visits over a period of years. Two hundred and 
(J.E.F.)' reported on 126 closely controlled pregnant ninety-six women were observed for a period of one year 
women with heart disease. In 1937 Engbring and Sutton or more, and, of these, 67 were observed for a period of 





reported on the clinic. There was one death from malig- five to 11 years. 
Approximately one fourth (26.12 per cent) of the 


laste 1.—Ages of Patients Referred to the Prenatal group (table 1) was below the age of twenty. One half 
Cardiac Clinic of the group was in the 20 to 29 age bracket. In the third 

mig — sitio decade, the majority of patients referred were under the 

age of 35, and only 3.69 per cent were over the age of 40. 
8.5 The number of children of each mother varied from 

: ms one to four; the average was 2.53. This relatively low 
figure is due to the high per cent of primiparas (456 or 
45.9 per cent) who attended the clinic. 




















INCIDENCE, TYPES AND DISTRIBUTION OF 






















































TABLE 2.—Cardiac Status 
Oise eo HEART DISEASE 
Definite ory heart diseas Vi 4 Of the 1,030 patients studied, not all were found to 
; reece be ~_ have definite organic heart disease. Some were normal, 
asa decease athe me plicated by 7 _ while others manifested the functional heart of preg- 
7 nancy syndrome. 
oe WHROU MMIEOUE....---...-. 15 The incidence of organic heart disease (table 2) in 
our 1,030 patients is 44.66 per cent, which is higher than 
nant endocarditis in these two groups of patients who the 25 per cent reported by Hamilton and Kellogg ' and 
had been under the constant direction of the prenatal the 21.6 per cent of Engbring and Sutton * in similar 
cardiac clinic studies. Some of the disparity is explained by the differ- 
The material presented here covers an 11 year period, ences in the degree of criteria used to differentiate the 
from July 1936 to July 1947. During this period 28,668 organic heart disease from the functional heart disease of 
patients were admitted to the prenatal clinics, of whom pregnancy. 
1,030 (3.59 per cent) were referred there for cardiac The syndrome of functional heart disease has also 
evaluation. These women were referred by the attending been called gestatory heart disease. Anatomic changes 
and resident staff of the obstetrical department of the due to increased cardiac work. added cardiac strain and 
hospital, the prenatal clinics of the Chicago Board of rotational changes caused by the growing uterus are 
Health and the Infant Welfare Society and local prac- responsible for variations in sound, rhythm and such 
utoners symptoms as palpitation and dyspnea. This syndrome 
Se ee RS Ley IR ST A presents a problem in diagnosis only during the last tt 
From the Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology, Northwestern mester. The differentiation of functional from orgamle 
Vane as Seen ; heart disease is important from the standpoint of therapy 
1. Fitzgerald, J. E Management of Pregnant Women with Heart 3 ; ‘ 
Disease, Am. J. Obst. & Gynec. 28: 53-61 Jan.) 1935 and prognosis. Functional disturbances of the heart do 
want ae ee not require any therapy other than reassurance and mild 
3. Hamilton, B. E., and Kellogg, F. S.: Cardiac Disease and Preg- sedation. 
gS aaa and Obstetric Handling, J. A. M. A. @1: 1942-1944 (Dec. The lacideace a widely. In compat- 
on —_ a The Heart in Pregnancy, St. Louis, C. V. Mosby Com- able studies Jensen * found values ranging from 0.71 
$. Sodeman, W. A.: Cardiac Changes in Pregnancy Unrelated to 75 per cent, with an average of 28 per cent; 
Usual Etiologic Types of Heart Disease, Am. Heart J. 19: 385-397 (April) reported an incidence of 45 per cent. and Engbring 
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Sutton ? reported an incidence of 37.2 per cent. Our 
incidence was 41.6 per cent. . 

The distribution of the 460 organic heart lesions is 
shown in table 3. There were 426 (92.60 per cent) le- 
sions of rheumatic origin, while 34 (7.4 per cent) con- 
stituted all other groups. This marked preponderance of 
rheumatic fever sequelae is easily explained by the well 
known tendency of rheumatic heart disease ° to occur in 
the young. 

Before we discuss this group further, it is desirable to 
sive our interpretation of the terms involved. Following 
the lead of Engbring and Sutton,’ we believe that the 
initial lesion in the valves is one of insufficiency or regur- 
sitation. After approximately two years, stenosis takes 
place. Clinically the stenotic lesion is the predominant 
one. The term “mitral heart disease” is used to denote the 
presence of insufficiency and or stenosis and, as such, is 
synonymous with the expression “double mitral.” 
“Histories of rheumatic fever were obtained from 174, 
or 40.7 per cent, of the patients (table 4). This tends to 
confirm the findings of Edward Stieglitz * that half of 
the maternity patients with organic heart disease have no 
knowledge of the cardiac disorder prior to its discovery 
at the antepartum examination. 

Syphilitic heart disease with positive serologic reaction 
was encountered in five instances. One lesion was of the 
aortic insufficiency type, and four were aortitis. All were 
treated, and the deliveries and puerperia were unevent- 
ful. The infants were free from infection during the 
period of observation. Two of these patients were 22 
years of age, and the others were 34, 36 and 41 years 
respectively. The mean number of children was 2.5. 
There were no complications or deaths in this group. 

Three instances of thyrotoxicosis associated with mi- 
tral heart disease were found. The typical symptoms of 
palpitation, tachycardia, heart consciousness, moist skin, 
nervousness, tremor and increased metabolic rates were 
noted in all three women. In one patient, who had under- 
gone thyroid operations on two previous occasions, a 
complicating auricular fibrillation with a recurrence of 
toxicity developed, and she had to undergo a third thy- 
roid operation. All three of these women were in the 
early thirties—further evidence that thyrotoxicosis elects 
the third decade as its most frequent time of appearance. 

Hypertensive heart disease was present in 22 in- 
stances. In contrast to rheumatic heart disease, this con- 
dition was found in relatively older patients. The higher 
ratio of Negro to white patients also illustrates the ten- 
dency of that race toward hypertensive cardiovascular 
disease in the northern environment. The average age of 
this group on admission was 32 years. 

Congenital heart disease was noted in three patients. 
They had disease of the patent ductus arteriosus type, as 
revealed by physical examination, fluoroscopy and roent- 
genography. Their ages were 14, 16 and 18 years respec- 
tively, and they had no history of decompensation. Only 
one knew of the presence of heart disease. Their labors 
Were of average duration, and they were delivered of 
normal term infants, by means of episiotomy and low 
forceps while under pudendal block anesthesia. The 


Puerperal courses were uneventful. 


: pep sclerosis was found in one patient. She was 


year old white multipara, who had been followed at 
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another clinic for three years and was taking digitalis and 
potassium iodide. She had a history of recurrent attacks 
of dyspnea, with some precordial pain; there were find- 
ings of an apical systolic murmur, left ventricular en- 
largement, gallop rhythm and blood pressure of 120 90. 

Auricular fibrillation beginning in pregnancy or puer- 
perium was encountered four times. One patient was a 
Negro primigravida, 32 years of age, in whom the auric- 
ular fibrillation was associated with mitral heart disease 
and thyrotoxicosis. The second was a sextiparous, multi- 
gravid white woman, 31 years old, who was admitted to 
the Cook County Hospital because of early decompen- 
sation due to chronic rheumatic heart disease with auric- 
ular fibrillation. As soon as compensation was estab- 
lished, abdominal hysterotomy and sterilization were 
performed. She was discharged in a compensated state 
on digitalis therapy. The third patient was a uniparous, 
bigravid Negro, 30 years old, who was admitted to the 


TaBLe 3.—Etiological Classification 


Disease Total Per Cent 


Rheumatic heart disease, 426 re 
Mitral heart disease.... ‘ st 
Aortie heart disease 
Regurgitation . 
ee ET Cee 
Combined mitral and aortie 
GE Gknweses) dantnoues 4 
Syphilitic heart disease..... 5 74 
Hypertensive heart disease... 22 
Coronary sclerosis.......... l 
Congenital heart disease ; 
Thyrotoxicosis . 


oO eee aa ‘ 0 Wn 


TaBLeE 4.—Past History of Rheumatic Group 


Disease Total 
POUMNGEES BOGOF cécscccvccvcivcess 1 
Rheumatie fever and scarlet fever. 5 
Rheumatic fever and chorea........ 2 


Rheumatie fever and diphtheria.. 1 
CREEL Ackeecntavcecdeehancen pas 2 
Searlet fever ......... a es 24 


IN ooo cc engudctaansanbeen 2 
Searlet fever and diphtheria....... in 


»).. _ 2 2h er rr 1 
Tonsillitis and frequent sore throats. 4 
Oe TONED dicccdccenensscectwasedeedvcs ie a 204 

ME ncinicesneidcstexd saseueudydeks . 445 


Cook County Hospital when she was three months’ preg- 
nant; she had chronic rheumatic heart disease. There was 
slow fibrillation under digitalis management. This patient 
aborted spontaneously shortly after admission and re- 
fused sterilization. At her only postpartum visit she was 
in fairly good condition and in a compensated state. The 
fourth patient was a triparous, quadrigravid white wo- 
man, 31 years old, who was five months’ pregnant and 
had mitral stenosis and auricular fibrillation. She was 
delivered of a full term infant uneventfully. One and a 
half years later, this patient was in good condition but 
still with slow fibrillations. The mean age of the fibril- 
lating group was 30.6 years, and the average number of 
children was 2.6. 

It is evident from the material reviewed that there 
were many with severe cardiac disease among the 460 
women with organic heart defects followed in the pre- 





6. Hollander, A. G., and Goldsmith, I. W., Jr.: Acute Rheumatic 
Fever Complicating Advanced Pregnancy, Am. J. Obst. & Gynec. 42: 333- 
335 (Aug.) 1941. 

7. Stieglitz, E. J.: Cardiac Disease in Obstetrics, Am. J. Surg. 48: 
36-46 (April) 1940. 
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natal cardiac clinic. However, all these women, with 





three exceptions, were delivered safely. 

During the same 11 year period, the records of the 
Cook County Hospital show that 55,938 mothers were 
delivered of viable infants and that the conditions of 704 
of these women were diagnosed as organic heart disease. 
Furthermore, 24 maternal deaths were attributed to car- 
diac disease and its complications. There were 244 











women with organic heart disease who were not seen in 
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pitalization; one died six days after admission, and at 
autopsy vegetative and verrucous endocarditis of the 
mitral valve was revealed. The other died 27 hours after 
admission, with a clinical diagnosis of aortic regurgi- 
tation, double mitral lesion and possible patent ductys 
arteriosus. 

The two patients who are said to have been under 
the care of family physicians entered in a serious state. 
One patient was seven months pregnant and presented 





‘atalities 
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Antepartum 
\ Initials \we Para Gravida Gestation Care Delivery Died Cause of Death and Contr ting Factors 
‘ s he No S| tuneous 22 hr. PP. Rheum. heart: acute failure; clinical 
mipression 
4 oH’ Hvysterotomy Sdave PO Endocarditis: obliterative pericarditis, 
eardine recent embolus in pulmonary rtery and 
lower lobe of righ* ! ys; autopsy 
7 wk N Surgical (for 2 days PO PO). hemorr. fron el in post. rt. broad 
ectopic preg lie veg. endocarditis of 1 n aortie 
leaflet; autopsy diag 
. No I “ohr. in Vee. and verrucous endocarditis of mitral 
cH and aortic valves: autopsy 
2 qt ‘ I Vo S| taneous days PP Pneumonia verrucous endocarditis: 
autopsy 
2 . ¢ 1 No Spontaneous 5 7hr. PP Vee. endocarditis with bra emboli: 
mo. fetus nfluenzal bronchopneumonia topsy 
v 1 wk cH Hvsterotomy days PO Sepsis veg. endocarditis ytie strep. 
enurdine blood cultures; autopsy 
" “4 CCH ait sy) S idavs PP Veg. bacterial endocarditis Ivie thrombo- 
at J's phlebitis, Staph. aureus or xd culture; 
autopsy 
2 No Spontaneous davs PP Pulmonary embolus: pati known to have 
eardiace disease; fibrillatior cal impression 
e VW j s wk N Slippe iidays Acute veg. endocarditis with stenosis: acute 
el " ccH metritis and endometritis topsy 
e ’ = Boa Sp t P édayvs PP Veg. and verrucous endoca s of mitral 
Health valve: autopsy 





Intestinal obstruction ndoecarditis 
with terminal bilateral hy thorax; clinical 
mpression 

MD 2 wk. PP Sepsis: thrombophlebitis, endocarditis of 

‘ mitral valve; autopsy 





! Private Undelivered hr. in Mitral stenosis: fibrillatior irieular io- 
MD CCH sufficiency; clinical impressivr 
MA i ‘ Ne Ss. B i3 days PP Grade 3 rheum. heart (since age 6 acute 
failure; elinical diagnosis 
1s ‘ Ne Ab. 2 days PP Vegetative, recurrent endocarditis of mitral 
valve with infarets in spleen and kidneys; 
autopsy 
‘ cou rern Ni «8. for «days PO Progressive inf. endoearditis of mitral valve: 
prop blood eulture hemolyzing strep.; autopsy 
i 1 | (cH Hysterotomy é days PO Rheumatic heart disease: Pulmonary and 
eardine cerebral embolism; clinical pression 
H.s ' l me No Spontaneous vdays PP Bronechopneumonia: hypertensive heart dis 
ease, severe preeclampsia; clinical diagnosis 
\ 5 sn Private Undelivered Sdays in Chronic rheumatic heart: renal disease, 
M.D CCH autopsy 
j L.A sme (Chicago Undelivered 7 hr. in Patent ductus arteriosus: aortic regurg!- 
Maternity CCH tation, double mitral lesion; clinical 
Cente! diagnosis 
ks ‘ Ie No Low forceps ij days PP Endoearditis mitral valve developed op a3 
caudal old fibroplastic deformity: stenosis of 
mitral valve; autopsy 
M.S ‘ l 4 mc No Undelivered l hr. 15 min Vewvetative endocarditis with active mitral 
in CCH stenosis; autopsy 
Outlet foreeps 12 hr. PP. Verrucous endocarditis: pulmonary edema; 


nephrosis; autopsy 














nitials CCH denote Cook County Hospital. 








the cardiac clinic, and from this group there were 21 
deaths. Most of these patients were considered as being 
of functional class 4 when they first came under our 







observation. 

A summary of the fatalities demonstrates disasters 
which occur in the absence of adequate antepartum care 
(table 5). 








SUMMARY OF FATALITIES 
Fifteen of the patients who died had no antepartum 

attention whatsoever. Two patients visited local maternal 

agencies but once and were referred immediately for hos- 















a picture of auricular fibrillation, mitral heart disease 
and severe decompensation. She died undelivered, five 
hours after entrance, and permission for autopsy ¥# 
denied. The second patient was eight months pregnaal 
and died eight days after admission; at autopsy chrom 
rheumatic heart disease with renal disease was revee® 
Those who attended the Cook County Hospital Climts 
only once fared as follows: One entered at term, 
livered spontaneously and died 50 days later of subacute 
bacterial endocarditis. On admission her cardiac lesio 
was mitral stenosis of rheumatic origin. The second pa 
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tient, a 23 year old uniparous, secundigravid white wo- 
man, entered at term with complaints of backaches, chills 
and fever. nausea and vomiting. A loud systolic murmur 
was heard over the entire precordium, but no evidence of 
decompensation was noted. On the third day of hospitali- 
zation, abdominal distention occurred and Levine suction 
gave no relief. A roentgenogram of the abdomen revealed 
a greatly distended bowel. It was felt that emptying of 
the uterus would relieve the distention, and therefore, a 
successful bag induction was done. The patient was de- 
livered with low forceps while under pudendal block 
anesthesia eight hours after the bag was placed. She 
failed to improve, however; her downhill course con- 
tinued, and she died 24 hours post partum. The clinical 
impression was endocarditis and bilateral hydrothorax. 
Multiple emboli producing pulmonary and mesenteric 
infarction were considered the causes for the chest and 
abdominal symptoms. Permission to perform an autopsy 
was denied 

Each of the three patients listed as having had ade- 
quate antepartum care died after abdominal hyster- 
otomy. The first patient had a four months pregnancy 
complicating a rheumatic heart condition. She was a 
21 year old biparous trigravida, with a long-standing 
history of cardiac disease. An abdominal hysterotomy 
was done. and she died eight days later. At autopsy were 
revealed old rheumatic endocarditis, obliterative peri- 
carditis, multiple septic infarcts in spleen and kidneys 
and a recent embolus in the pulmonary artery and the 
lower lobe of the right lung. The second patient had a 
10 week pregnancy complicating a subacute bacterial 
endocarditis. Hysterotomy was done, and she died 15 
days later of sepsis and vegetative endocarditis. The third 
patient was a 35 year old quintiparous, sextigravid wo- 
man, with a long-standing history of cardiac disease, who 
complained of mild dyspnea, weakness and pressure over 
the precordium. These complaints had been noticed 
since the onset of pregnancy. Cardiac findings were those 
of aortic insufficiency. Abdominal hysterotomy and 
Sterilization were done. Three days postoperatively, a 
left hemiplegia developed. Six days postoperatively, she 
suddenly became dyspneic and cyanotic and died. Per- 
mission for autopsy was not granted. On a clinical basis. 
the cause of death was considered to be pulmonary and 
cerebral embolism. 

These three patients demonstrate that the pregnant 
Patient with cardiac disease is not a good surgical risk. 
All three were considered to be in a state of compensa- 
tion when operations were performed. The first two pa- 
tients, who were operated on in 1937 and 1938, might 
have had a better opportunity for recovery in this day of 
chemotherapy, antibiotics and abundant blood. In all 
three instances the cardiac condition was such that the 
hazard of continued pregnancy would also have been 
great. 

_In the entire series of 704 patients with organic heart 
disease, the pregnancy was interrupted in only eight 
instances. Before surgical intervention, each patient was 
hospitalized until a maximum degree of compensation 
Was obtained. Three of this group died, and their cases 


wees been discussed above. The remaining five made un- 
eventful recoveries. 
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ANALYSIS OF MORTALITY FIGURES 

In analyzing the mortality figures, one must remember 
that the total number of fatalities is small. Accordingly, 
the figures may be misleading. In general, it is accepted 
that age definitely influences the outcome of the preg- 
nancy complicating heart disease. The older the patient, 
whether pregnant or not, the greater is the possibility of 
a cardiac breakdown. 

Gravidity and parity per se have no influence on the 
outlook for the woman with heart disease, and with care- 
ful management the expectancy of life should not be 
shortened (Engbring and Sutton,” Oppel * and Jensen ‘). 

According to Gorenberg and McGleary,” most of the 
deaths occur during the first eight months of pregnancy; 
however, death may occur at any time (Stander,'” Jen- 
sen,'' Stromme and Kuder '*). Our figures corroborate 
those of Gorenberg and McGleary. 

It is an accepted fact that once a patient is in a decom- 
pensated state, she becomes a poor obstetrical risk 
(table 6). The more frequent the decompensation, how- 
ever mild, the greater the danger of cardiac death. In this 
series of 24 deaths, two patients had been in decom- 
pensated states before these pregnancies; one of the two 
died of bronchopneumonia complicating a severe pre- 


TABLE 6.—Previous Decompensation in 24 Maternal Deaths 


Previous decompensation, not recurring with this pregnancy 

Previous decompensation, recurring with this pregnancy. 6 
Decompensation for the first time with this pregnancy l4 
Not recorded ......... ; 2 


ee ere pe aie “4 


eclampsia, and the other entered the Cook County Hos- 
pital in shock from a ruptured ectopic pregnancy. She 
was operated on but failed to recover. At autopsy a 
hemorrhage from a vessel in the posterior portion of the 
right broad ligament, vegetative endocarditis of the 
median aortic leaflet and anemic infarcts of both kidneys 
were revealed. Six patients had been in a repeated de- 
compensated state during these pregnancies and died. 
Fourteen were in a decompensated state for the first 
time and died. Two records failed to reveal a past 
history of cardiac disease. It would seem from this series 
that cardiac decompensation in a pregnant woman is 
more serious than that in a nonpregnant woman. 

Since 92.6 per cent of our patients had symptoms of 
rheumatic heart disease, it is only natural that the compli- 
cations associated with this disease predominate as the 
most frequent cause of death. Accordingly, the presence 
of endocarditis was proved at autopsy in 15 cases, and 
in One case it was diagnosed clinically. There were five 
deaths attributed to acute failure of chronic rheumatic 





8. Oppel, T. W.: Congestive Heart Failure in Pregnancy, Am. J. Obst. 
& Gynec. 39: 24-32 (Jan.) 1940. 

9. Gorenberg, H., and McGleary, J.: Rheumatic Heart Disease in Preg- 
nancy: Evaluation of History, J. M. Soc. New Jersey 37: 114-115 (March) 
1940. 

10. Stander, H.: Treatment of Heart Disease in Pregnancy, Am. J. Obst. 
& Gynec. 44: 714-722 (Oct.) 1942. 

11. Jensen, J.; Wegner, C.; Keys, E. H., Jr.. and Smith, H. R.: Heart 
Disease and Pregnancy: 8 Years’ Experience, Am. J. Obst. & Gynec. 39: 
443-449 (March) 1940. 

12. Stromme, W. B., and Kuder, K.: Heart Disease in Pregnancy, Am. 
J. Obst. & Gynec. 52: 264-272 (Aug.) 1946. 
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heart. Auricular fibrillation was present in two patients; 
in One it was associated with rheumatic heart disease, 
and in the other it was associated with a fatal pulmonary 
embolus. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE PREGNANT PATIENT WITH 
CARDIAC DISEASE 

The management of the pregnant woman with cardiac 
disease should begin long before the onset of gestation. 
It should date back to the day of her initial illness. Mar- 
riage and pregnancy call for reevaluation of her cardiac 
functional capacity. The pregestational classification of 
her cardiac status offers a good index of what may be 
expected. 

During pregnancy a study should be made of the pa- 
tient’s functional capacity; she should then be classified 
in one of the four classes specified by the American 
Heart Association and her activities regulated accord- 
ingly. We utilize a dietary regimen which supplies food 
essentials and which at the same time avoids causing 
digestive distress. Usually it is low in caloric value, salt 
and fat, moderate in carbohydrate and high in protein. 
Every effort is made to keep the patient’s total weight 
gain at 20 pounds (9.1 Kg.) or less. 

The barbiturates are used freely in this group of 
patients. Digitalis is not employed routinely and quinidine 
seldom and only when indicated. Should digitalization 
appear necessary, the patient is hospitalized for study 
and treatment. 

Bed rest is encouraged. All patients are asked to rest 
one hour and preferably two each afternoon. They are 
instructed to sleep at least eight hours each night. Bed 
rest constitutes the most effective single therapeutic agent 
in the treatment of heart disease. One of us (J. E. F.) ' 
reported that absolute bed rest reduced the incidence of 
decompensation in pregnant patients with cardiac disease 
from 22.3 to 2.5 per cent. Gorenberg '* stated that abso- 
lute bed rest reduced the maternal mortality rate from 
3.5 per cent to 0.64 per cent. According to Claha,’* de- 
compensation during labor and the puerperal period 
occurs about five times as frequently in women who have 
inadequate bed rest as it does in those who have frequent 
and prolonged rest periods. 

Functional class | patients usually do not require hos- 
pital care until the onset of labor. Class 2 patients are 
admitted at the time of diagnosis and are hospitalized 
until they become class | and are then followed in the 
prenatal cardiac clinic. These patients are subsequently 
hospitalized one week before their expected date of de- 
livery. Class 3 and class 4 patients are admitted promptly 
for study and treatment. The patients with severe cardiac 
disease are hospitalized for the remainder of the gesta- 
tional and puerperal periods or until compensated. 

In our opinion the patient with cardiac disease may be 
safely delivered from below, if there is no obstetric con- 
traindication. The cardiac condition per se does not 
necessitate a cesarean section. On rare occasions, how- 
ever, surgical intervention may be necessary because of 
obstetrical complications. We do not agree with the con- 
tention that section is less hazardous to the damaged 
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heart than a well managed normal labor. Cesarean sec. 
tion adds the burden of laparotomy as well as its potential 
complications of ileus, sepsis, thrombosis and embolism, 
Gorenberg and McCleary *° have shown that the mor- 
bidity and mortality rates are higher when cesarean sec. 
tion is employed. Pregnant women with cardiac defects 
are exceedingly poor surgical risks. Therefore, when- 
ever possible, one should allow the baby to deliver 
through the natural and safest route, through the vagina. 

The cardiopath in labor requires constant vigilance, 
with particular attention devoted to pulse and respira- 
tion. Morphine or meperidine (demerol”) hydrochloride 
with scopolamine hydrobromide is used routinely. Digi- 
talis and oxygen are added if the pulse rate is over 110 
a minute and the respiratory rate is over 24. The second 
stage of labor is conducted so that it is as short as pos- 
sible, but at all times undue manipulations are avoided, 
A low forceps delivery is done as soon as obstetrical 
conditions are present. Pudendal block anesthesia and 
adequate episiotomy are routine. 

Care of the cardiopath does not cease with delivery. 
We have seen women deliver without difficulty and later 
show signs of decompensation. Sepsis is especially 
guarded against. Mild sedation is maintained, and longer 
periods of bed rest are required than for normal women. 
No patients are discharged until compensation is estab- 
lished. They are released with full instructions on dietary 
and therapeutic management and requested to report to 
the cardiac clinic two weeks after discharge for sub- 
sequent follow-up care and observation. 

SUMMARY 

1. The study covers the management of 704 mothers 
with organic heart disease out of a total of 55,938 women 
delivered of viable infants in an 11 year period at the 
Cook County Hospital. 

2. Of the 24 maternal deaths in cardiac patients re- 
viewed, only three patients had adequate antepartum 
care. 

3. The value of antepartum care in the pregnant 
cardiac patient is demonstrated. 

104 South Michigan Avenue (3). 
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Say Not Too Much, Speak It Gently—Your conduct in the 
sick-room, in conversation with the patient or his friends, is # 
matter of very great importance to their welfare and to your 
own reputation. Say not too much, speak it gently, and 
guard it cautiously. Always remember that words used 
patients or their friends are like coppers given to children; you 
think little of them, but the children count them over and over, 
make all conceivable imaginary uses of them, and very likely 
change them into something or other which makes them sick, 
and causes you to be sent for to clean out the stomach you have 
so unwittingly filled with trash; a task not so easy as it was {0 
give them the means of filling it. The forming of a diagnos, 
the utterance of a prognosis, and the laying down of a plan 
treatment, all demand certain particular cautions.—Oliver Wer- 
dell Holmes, Currents and Counter Currents in Medical Science, 
Boston, Ticknor & Fields, 1861, p. 399. 
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Poor control of the bladder outlet is observed in 
approximately 5.5% of all adult women.' To the patient 
the condition is always embarrassing, often humiliating, 
and at times incapacitating. In the past patients with 
more advanced urinary stress incontinence were treated 
by surgical intervention, with results that were not 
always satisfactory. But little could be done for the great 
number of women with slight or moderate complaints. 
As operation is not indicated in such cases, temporizing 
procedures had to be applied that all too often resulted 
in dissatisfaction of patient and physician alike. In the 
meantime. however, it has been demonstrated that in the 
overwhelming majority of cases,* even with a history of 
childbirth injury, urinary stress incontinence is due to 
inherent weakness of the muscles surrounding bladder 
neck and vagina. This condition is amenable to correc- 
tion through reeducation of muscular function and 
resistive exercises that can be instituted as a simple office 
procedure 
PHYSIOLOGIC CONSIDERATIONS 

The physiologic therapy of urinary stress incontinence 
was developed as the result of experience gathered in 
several thousand examinations carried out over a period 
of 14 years preceding 1946. These examinations of the 
pelvic outlet, however, differ in one important respect 
from the usual gynecologic investigation. Early in my 
studies it had become apparent that presence or absence 
of muscular function had an important bearing on the 
status of the pelvic outlet, and, accordingly, the degree 
of contraction that could be elicited through voluntary 
action was determined in every case. 

On the strength of such routine examinations for func- 
tion, it has been possible to establish the fact that in all 
patients suffering from simple urinary stress incontinence 
the voluntary muscles in the region of the vesical neck 
show evidence of loss of function and atrophy, often 
simulating a degree of paralysis. This impaired status 
of the neuromuscular structures can only in exceptional 
instances be traced to congenital anomalies or to disease 
of the spinal cord but is generally due to failure to de- 
velop a normal action pattern early in life. 

The process is most pronounced in the pubococcygeus 
muscle, which is the largest and strongest of the five 
diaphragms forming the pelvic floor.’ Gainey ' reported 
atrophy of the levator group in 31% of 1,000 post- 
Partum patients who had received excellent obstetric 
care. In a series of 300 patients suffering from various 
degrees of incontinence, I noted lack of function and 
atrophy of the pubococcygeus muscle in all, including 
24 nulliparous women and two patients who had been 
delivered by Caesarean section. It is obvious that in the 
latter instances lack of function cannot have been caused 
by injury of the genital hiatus. Also, when the early 
histories of 100 primiparae and multiparae with a com- 
plaint of urinary stress incontinence were closely studied, 
t was found that in at least 29 instances weak control 
of the bladder outlet had definitely existed prior to the 
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birth of the first child. All this indicates that the condition 
described constitutes a distinct functional entity, which 
it is proposed to call the “syndrome of lack of awareness 
of function and coordination of the pubococcygeus 
muscle.” 

It is the predominant function of the bladder to collect 
and retain the urine, while the urethra acts primarily as 
a canal for emptying the bladder. In normal women the 
mechanism for holding urine in the bladder without con- 
scious effort and for voiding under voluntary control 
depends upon balanced reflexes of the neuromuscular 
tissues situated at the juncture of vesical neck and 
proximal urethra. Such balance of the reflexes is main- 
tained by the pubococcygeus muscle with its visceral 
extensions, which have been described in detail by Curtis 
and Anson.‘ Control of the bladder out'et, it is true, is not 
impaired in all women with faulty function of the 
pubococcygeus muscle. However, it has been established 
beyond any doubt that loss of function of the pubococcy- 
geus muscle is present in all women with true urinary 
stress incontinence. 

EXAMINATION 

Examination of patients for functional deticiencies of 
the muscles of the genital hiatus consists of observation, 
palpation, and measurement of the strength of contrac- 
tions. The patient is placed into the lithotomy position 
and requested to draw up, draw in, and retract the 
perineal muscles. Since many patients do not understand 
these instructions, they are asked to contract as though 
to check a bowel movement or stop the flow of urine. It 
is then observed whether this effort results in retraction 
of the perineum and, especially, of the meatus. 

One finger is introduced into the vagina, and its entire 
circumference is palpated, especially at the level of the 
middle third. The patient is instructed to repeat the con- 
tractions and also to contract the vaginal muscles upon 
the examining finger. The result of each single effort to 
contract is carefully noted, and it will be found that in 
about 60% of all women normal contractions occur. In 
more than 30% of women, however, no contractions, or 
only weak or delayed contractions, can be elicited in spite 
of diligent efforts. Patients with urinary stress incon- 
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tinence often remark that they had not known that volun- 
tary contraction of these muscles is possible. 

Lack of function of the pubococcygeus muscle is 
ordinarily accompanied with atrophy that becomes ap 
parent to the palpating finger as marked roominess of the 
vagina in all directions, immediately within the introitus 
or at the level of the middle third of the vagina. Usually 
the walls are thin and bulging, show poor tone, and are 
freely movable, as if detached from their surrounding 
structures, conditions generally diagnosed as cystoure- 
throcele or moderate degrees of uterine prolapse. In pa- 
tients suffering from urinary stress incontinence, slight 
tensing or weak contractions of the pubococcygeus mus- 
cle may or may not be felt in the anterior quadrant of the 
vagina; however, even the slightest contractions elicited 
are of importance in physiologic therapy. Residual func- 
tion is most frequently observed in the posterior quadrant 
of the perineum and usually involves the superficial pil- 





The Perineometer, showing the resistance chamber in position, connected 
with a manometer for visual guidance in muscle education and resistive 
exercises of the pubococcygeus muscle. (Instruments for this study were 


supplied by the Perineometer Research Laboratory, Los Angeles 5.) 


lars of the levator ani. Contractions of the posterior plate 
of the levator sling may also be palpated behind the rectal 
pouch, and tensing of these muscles can often be traced 


to their origin in the os pubis. 


Further findings of prognostic importance include di- 
astasis of the pubococcygeus muscle as well as unilateral 


: 


atrophy due to injury. 


The strength of contractions is estimated from the im- 
pression gained through palpation or is actually meas- 
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ured with the aid of the Perineometer (Figure). This 
instrument consists of a pneumatic resistance chamber to 
which a manometer designed to register the strength of 
contractions of the muscles surrounding the vagina js 
attached. In women with normal function of the pubo- 
coccygeus muscle the reading will amount to 30 to 
60 mm. Hg, while in patients with urinary stress incont- 
nence muscular function is poor or absent, and the 
manometer registers a pressure of 0 to 5 mm. Hg. 

In order to obtain correct measurements, it is neces- 
sary that the patient confine her efforts at contractions 
only to the muscles in the region of perineum and vagina, 
Patients with lack of awareness of function of the pubo- 
coccygeus muscle will invariably try to substitute con- 
tractions of extraneous muscles, especially those of the 
abdominal wall and gluteal region. 


THERAPY 

Perusal of seven current textbooks on obstetrics and 
gynecology failed to reveal any mention of active exer- 
cises for the relief of urinary stress incontinence. Miller * 
has advocated teaching women to tense their sphincter 
mechanisms in order to prevent urinary stress incon- 
tinence in later life. According to Davies,” patients with 
urinary stress incontinence who present no gross ana- 
tomical injuries should be trained to develop the volun- 
tary muscles of the urethra by interrupting the urinary 
stream during the act of voiding and through contrac- 
tions during coitus. The crucial importance of the 
pubococcygeus muscle, however, has not been fully 
appreciated, and the therapeutic method described in the 
following is, as far as is known, the first attempt to train 
this muscle specifically in order to improve sphincteric 
function of the vagina and bladder outlet. 

Physiologic therapy is divided into two phases: muscle 
education and resistive exercise.’ The only way in which 
a patient can become aware of her ability to contract 
muscles that she has never before used voluntarily is 
through association with other muscular functions in the 
neighborhood of the pubococcygeus muscle, which are 
already under conscious control. While the palpating fin- 
ger is over the pillars of the pubococcygeus, the patient 
is requested to contract the muscles of which she is cogni- 
zant, and a tensing of the pillars may be felt in most cases 
on exertion of strong efforts as though to stop a bowel 
movement, to stop the flow of urine, to retract the peri- 
neum, or to squeeze the palpating finger. It is made cet- 
tain that the patient understands clearly which specific 
effort leads to tensing of the pubococcygeus, and she is 
instructed to repeat exclusively these contractions. In the 
course of frequent repetitions of these efforts over 4 
period of weeks, the strength of contractions will increase 
and the patient will establish conscious control of the 
pubococcygeus muscle. The procedure may be compared 
with the effort to teach a left-handed person to use the 
right hand, or, for that matter, to teach wiggling of the 
ears with the aid of a mirror. 

While voluntary contractions alone will increase the 
strength and improve the function of the major comp 
nents of the levator sling, they have little effect upon the 
extensions of the pubococcygeus muscle, which interdigt- 
tate and insert into the intrinsic musculature of the 
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of the proximal urethra and middle third of the vagina. 
These small fibers, however, which evidently are closely 
related to the sphincteric mechanisms of the bladder 
neck and its functions, must be exercised through con- 
tractions extending over the entire circumference of the 
vagina. It is the purpose of the Perineometer, the main 
part of which consists of a resistance chamber of ana- 
tomic conformity, to serve as the object against which 
such squeezing contractions of all vaginal muscles can be 
exerted. Both muscle education and resistive exercises 
are facilitated through visual control of the effort exerted, 
and for this purpose a calibrated manometer has been 
attached to the cylindrical diaphragm. 

After the physician has made sure that the patient con- 
tracts the correct muscles and understands how to use 
the Perincometer, she is instructed to maintain a routine 
of adequate exercises—20 min. three times daily, or a 
total of 300 contractions. A weekly check of the patient’s 
efforts is essential; in the beginning of therapy the major- 
ity of patients are, as a rule, not using the right muscles 
and, therefore, need careful reinstruction. It is, further- 
more, highly important that undue fatigue be avoided. 

CLINICAL COURSE AND RESULTS 

The clinical course and results of therapy * vary in two 
groups of patients. In urinary stress incontinence of the 
simple type, i. e., in cases in which partial control exists 
and the patient becomes incontinent only with coughing, 
sneezing, or straining, prompt improvement, usually in 
a few wecks, is the rule, while complete relief is observed 
after six to eight weeks. Urinary stress incontinence of 
the simple type is very frequent, and in the present series 
of over SU0 cases more than 75% of all patients belonged 
in this category. In the past such women tolerated this 
annoying and embarrassing condition, with all its pos- 
sible undesirable psychological effects, because they felt 
that it was not serious enough to warrant surgical inter- 
vention. With the introduction of physiologic therapy, a 
quick, reliable, and conservative method of treatment has 
been developed for a condition for which no suitable 
therapy had existed heretofore. 

A different type of response was noted in women with 
incapacitating urinary stress incontinence of a degree that 
in the past had been usually treated by surgical interven- 
tion. Most of these patients had for many years worn 
pads to absorb the urine and had practically lost their 
normal reflexes of urination. In this subgroup of 146 
cases, furthermore, 66 women had been subjected to 
surgical measures involving the anterior vaginal wall, and 
these same patients had additionally undergone 60 major 
pelvic operations. In spite of this, complete relief was ob- 
tained by means of physiologic therapy alone in 84% of 
all instances. The remaining 16% with partial relief or 
failure included patients with such complicating factors 
as multiple surgical failures, senility, diabetes, obesity, 
and mental deficiency. True stress incontinence is dis- 
tinguished from incontinence due to neurological disease 
and urge incontinence traceable to upper urinary tract 
lesions, 

Ordinarily it proved difficult to teach women with in- 
Capacitating urinary stress incontinence awareness of 
function of the pubococcygeus muscle, and in some in- 
stances various methods of instruction had to be em- 
Ployed over a year’s time before voluntary contractions 
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of the muscle could be established. In those patients who 
had undergone radical surgical procedures in the region 
of the urethra, resistive exercises had to be continued for 
a longer time before symptomatic improvement could be 
observed, and in some instances the result remained in- 
complete. In all types of urinary stress incontinence, 
however, full and lasting relief may be expected only if 
the patient does not stop resistive exercises as soon as the 
first improvement is noted, but continues with the same 
diligence until not only function has been restored but a 
strengthening of the supportive and sphincteric structures 
becomes palpable. Such restoration of tone and function 
in muscles of the pelvic outlet is comparable with the re- 
sults observed in other neuromusculofascial structures 
after specific active exercises. 

In this brief presentation of physiologic therapy for the 
treatment of urinary stress incontinence, it was obviously 
not possible to touch upon all aspects of the complex 
subject. It should, however, be mentioned that in the 
treatment of “symptomatic cystocele” urinary stress in- 
continence is first relieved by physiologic therapy and 
the cystourethrocele is repaired subsequently. Contra- 
indications for physiologic therapy are negligible, and in 
no instance was the condition aggravated; some of the 
most gratifying results were obtained in debilitated 
women in the eighth decade of life. The most important 
application of the new method may be prophylactic 
treatment of women with poor function of the pubo- 
coccygeus muscle, especially in the prepartum and post- 
partum periods, and also before and after all types of 
plastic operations involving the sphincteric and suppor- 
tive structures of the pelvic outlet." 

Initial results of this therapeutic plan are so encourag- 
ing that examination for function of the pelvic muscles is 
recommended as a routine procedure in all obstetrical 
and gynecologic patients. 

SUMMARY 

The physiologic therapy of urinary stress incontinence 
is a simple and reliably successful office procedure, 
especially useful for early and moderately advanced 
cases for which no suitable conservative treatment has 
existed up to now. 

In women with true urinary stress incontinence the 
muscles of the region of the vesical neck show evidence 
of loss of function and atrophy. The pubococcygeus 
muscle possesses visceral extensions that interdigitate 
with the musculature of the bladder neck. Tone and 
function of the muscles of the pelvic outlet can be re- 
stored through muscle education and active exercises of 
the pubococcygeus muscle. 

Examination and active exercises are facilitated by 
the use of a specially devised instrument, the Perine- 
ometer. 

In a series of more than 500 patients continence was 
restored in 84%. In 70% urinary stress incontinence 
was of the simple type, the remaining cases being com- 
plicated by various factors. 
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METACHRONOUS CARCINOMAS OF THE COLON 


Fred W. Rankin, M.D. 


and 


A. B. Conger Jr., M.D., Lexington, Ky. 


Metachronous cancers of the large bowel are unique 
enough in occurrence to be considered almost bizarre. 
Ewing and Boyd, among others, formerly believed that 
one carcinoma developing in a person conferred a certain 
immunity that prevented another primary carcinoma 
from developing, in contradistinction to a recurrence or a 
distant metastasis. As late as 1930, Lockhart-Mummery ’ 
stated that there seemed to be sufficient clinical evi- 
dence to support the belief that one malignant growth 
inhibited the development of a second malignant lesion. 
However, more recently, with the increasing number of 
reports ° of multiple cancers occurring simultaneously 
(synchronous carcinomas) and with an interval of time 
between (metachronous carcinmas), an almost diamet- 
rically opposite opinion has been thought to be correct. 
Indeed, Brindley * has gone so far as to state that “a pa- 
tient with one cancer is a good subject for the develop- 
ment of a second, and is more susceptible than one who 
is cancer-free.” 

In 1945 Berson and Berger * collected from the litera- 
ture 66 cases with two, and six cases with three, cancers 
of the large intestine, to which group they added 13 
cases of two cancers and three cases of three malignant 
growths of the colon. This is strong evidence to support 
the thesis that the polyps that appear in many colons 
are the basic factors in cancers of this portion of the ali- 
mentary canal. 

Synchronous cancers have been relatively common in 
our experience, particularly in the group of cases termed 
“familial polyposis.” With the increasing development of 
diagnostic facilities and a better understanding of the 
pathology involved, it is not rare to find more than one 
malignancy in the large bowel. The corollary of this 
statement seems obvious: namely, that one should sus- 
pect multiple malignancies and should at least examine 
the rectum and entire colon prior to an operation for 
cancer of the lower portion of the gastrointestinal canal. 
Usually, one does not give a barium sulfate enema to a 
patient with cancer of the rectum. Experience has taught 
us, however, that the use of the enema before examina- 
tion should be routine, except when one fears the pro- 
duction of an acute intestinal obstruction by the opaque 
medium. 

There seems little reason for the surgeon to overlook 
a second synchronous lesion at operation, and yet this 
does happen, as is pointed out by Berson and Berger,”* 
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who remark, “Unquestionably, many poor results (in the 
treatment of carcinoma of the large intestine) can be 
attributed to the fact that a second lesion was missed,” 
and by Norbury,* who suggests that a number of cases 
of so-called recurrence after operation are really due to 
the presence of another primary lesion. Warren ° has 
estimated that the incidence of multiple primary malig- 
nancies may be as high as 6 per cent, and we are inclined 
to agree with him after considerable experience in this 
field. 

Our interest in metachronous malignancies has been 
stimulated by the fact that we have had, in the past few 
years, seven patients who have undergone second opera- 
tions for carcinoma of the large bowel a number of years 
after removal of a primary carcinoma of either the rec- 
tum or the colon. A review of these cases follows. 


REPORT OF CASES 


Case 1.—W. F. M., a 49 year old white man, was operated 
on by one of us (F. W. R.) at the Mayo Clinic on May 30, 1930, 
for a carcinoma of the sigmoid. An obstructive resection was 
done. The pathologist's diagnosis was grade 1 papillary adeno- 
carcinoma with perisigmoiditis and abscess formation without 
glandular involvement. The patient was perfectly well for 19 
years but was admitted to St. Joseph Hospital, Lexington, on 
Sept. 23, 1949, with a history of pains in the right side for 10 
days. At operation, a large carcinoma was found at the hepatic 
flexure. The pathological diagnosis was adenocarcinoma and 
papilliferous mucoid carcinoma, grade 2, in the right colon, with 
extension into the surrounding fat but without involvement of 
the lymph nodes. The postoperative course was uneventful, and 
the patient has been well since. 

Case 2.—P. S., a 47 year old white man, was operated on for 
carcinoma by one of us (F. W. R.) on Dec. 18, 1931, at the Mayo 
Clinic. The pathologist’s diagnosis was grade 1 papillary adeno- 
carcinoma of the rectosigmoid. No glandular involvement was 
found. A combined abdominoperineal resection was done. The 
patient was well for 15 years but was admitted to St. Joseph Hos- 
pital on Sept. 26, 1946, with a history of mild abdominal dis- 
comfort for 18 months. At operation a carcinoma of the cecum 
was found and removed. The pathologist’s diagnosis was large 
adenocarcinoma of the cecum, grade 2, without glandular in- 
volvement. The patient is well at the present time. 

Case 3.—A. F. T., a 55 year old white physician was ad- 
mitted to St. Joseph Hospital on Jan. 31, 1942, and a combined 
abdominoperineal resection was done for an adenocarcinoma, 
grade 2, in the rectum, without glandular involvement. The 
patient was well for seven and one-half years. 

On Nov. 22, 1949, while irrigating his single barrel 
colostomy stoma, he noted a moderate quantity of bright red 
blood. Examination of the colon after a barium sulfate enema, 
on November 25, revealed a filling defect in the cecum. On De- 
cember 2, Dr. A. S. Graham performed a hemicolectomy around 
to the middle of the transverse colon and reestablished the con- 
tinuity of the bowel. The pathologist's diagnosis was ¢ 
adenocarcinoma of the cecum, grade 3. The patient is well at 
present. 

Cast 4.—W. B., a 46 year old white male teacher, was oper 
ated on at St. Joseph Hospital by one of us (F. W. R.) in De 
cember 1940. An abdominoperineal resection of the rectum was 
done for an adenocarcinoma, grade 3, without gl 
involvement. 

The patient was well for nine years but was readmitted om 
Sept. 7, 1949 with a history of occasional bleeding from the 
colostomy stoma for three months before admission. At opere 
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tion about 30 cm. of colon proximal to the stoma was resected. 
The pathologist's diagnosis was adenocarcinoma of the colon, 


grade 2, without glandular involvement. The patient is well at 


present. 
Case 5.—S. R., a 50 year old housewife, was first admitted 


on May 3, 1948, to St. Joseph Hospital, where a combined 
abdominoperineal resection was done for a grade 2 adenocar- 
cinoma of the rectum without glandular metastases. The patient 
was well for approximately two years. 

She was readmitted on Feb. 15, 1950, with a history of severe 
constipation and the discharge of bright red blood during the 
previous few weeks. At operation a resection of bowel proximal 
to the stoma was done for a large adenocarcinoma of the de- 
scending colon, grade 4, without glandular metastasis. 

Case 6.—J. M., a 61 year old white man, was first admitted 
to St. Joseph Hospital on July 4, 1935, when a combined ab- 
dominoperineal resection was done for a grade 2 adenocar- 
cinoma of the rectum. Three polyps were found in the specimen 
in addition to the carcinoma, but there was no glandular 
involvement. 

The patient was well for 15 years but was readmitted on Jan. 
i}. 1950, with a history of constipation and bleeding from the 
colostomy stoma. At operation a segment of large intestine 
proximal to the site of the colostomy was removed. It contained 
a large grade 2 adenocarcinoma from the midportion of the 
transverse colon and a grade 1 adenocarcinoma in the descend- 
ing colon, in addition to many adenomatous polyps of the 
mucosa, without glandular involvement. The patient is well at 
the present time. 

Case 7.—H. T. L., a 42 year old white man, was operated on 
at St. Joseph Hospital by one of us (F. W. R.) in 1933 for car- 
cinoma of the rectum. A one stage combined abdominoperineal 
resection was done. The pathologist's diagnosis was adenocar- 
cinoma, grade 2, and polyposis of the rectum, without glandular 
metastasis. 

The patient was perfectly well for 13 years and did not come 
in for follow-up study during this time. He was readmitted on 
April 27, 1948, with a history of some prolapse of the colostomy 
stoma for four or five years and a visible growth on the pro- 
lapsed mucosa. On April 30, a portion of large bowel proximal 
to the stoma was resected, with the specimen showing extensive 
polyposis in the segment of colon with some polyps showing 
precancerous hyperplasia. An examination after a barium sulfate 
enema previous to operation had shown no other polyps, but 
sX months later a repeat examination showed multiple polyps 
in the cecum. On Jan. 21, 1949, a resection of the remainder of 
the colon was done for multiple carcinomas ® of the right colon 
and cecum, grade 2, with local metastasis. 

COMMENT 

In every case of multiple carcinoma, there is always 
some question as to whether the second carcinoma is a 
new carcinoma, a metastasis or a recurrence of the old 
one. When Billroth made the first report of multiple 
carcinomas, in 1889," he set forth some postulates which 
he thought must be fulfilled before multiple carcinomas 
could be identified as independent lesions. They are, 
briefly, as follows: (1) The two growths should differ 
histologically; (2) Each growth must spring from its par- 
ent epithelium, and (3) Each growth must be regarded 
as responsible for its own group of metastases. Actually, 
tls impossible for these postulates to be fulfilled in a liv- 
ing patient with two carcinomas of the large bowel, 
neither of which has metastasized, and Bunting * made 
the statement that, in his opinion, these posulates were 
meant to apply only to malignant growths arising in 
different Organs. In 1932, Warren and Gates ° broadened 
the original postulates as follows: “Each of the tumors 
must present a definite picture of malignancy, each must 

; distinct, and the possibility of one being a metastasis 
ot the other must be excluded.” 
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In the cases presented above, each tumor was malig- 
nant, each was distinct and, as best we know, the possi- 
bility of one being a metastasis of the other has been 
excluded. Time must be of some importance in this 
instance, and the fact that these patients were completely 
well for periods of 2, 7, 9, 12, 15 * and 17 years should 
be of considerable significance, as should be the fact that 
no other metastases were found at operation or have 
been discovered so far. This latter helps to fulfil the 
fourth postulate added by Mercanton,’ in 1893, to Bill- 
roth’s original three. He believed that “if, after removal 
of the two carcinomas, the patient remains free from the 
disease, the two growths must have been independent 
else there should have been other metastases.” However, 
too little time has passed since the removal of the second 
carcinoma for this judgment to apply to our six living 
patients. Suffice it to say that, with the evidence we have, 
the second carcinomas were new carcinomas and not 
recurrences Or metastases of the original lesions. 

Discussions and theories on the etiological factors of 
cancer of the large bowel are always interesting and fre- 
quently productive, and the exciting work now being 
carried out by Craigie *® in England brings the virus 
hypothesis once again into the foreground. Andrewes 
has recently made these comments: 

We have noted, in considering viruses of many kinds, how 
often a virus latently infects its host until a jolt to the virus cell 
equilibrium brings about visible disease. We have seen how 
transmissability of a virus, ability to infect the cells, is a varying 
property that may or may not be present. We have found that 
virus infection may begin in utero and possibly be transmitted 
in the germ plasma. Finally, viruses are capable of great feats 
in the way of variation and adaptation, and they can also cause 
cell proliferation. We have, therefore, no grounds for maintain- 
ing that viruses cannot cause cancer because viruses do not have 
the qualities necessary to act the part. We need not find it diffi- 
cult to believe in viruses that are almost ubiquitous, normally 
cause no visible disease, are transmitted in earliest days of life 
and only in certain circumstances sustain a jolt that causes them 
to give rise to new growths. 

Certainly this idea answers some questions and is 
reasonable, but a great amount of work needs to be done 
before one is justified in accepting it. 

At the present, we feel justified in making this state- 
ment: Most carcinomas of the large bowel originate in 
polyps or have polyps as their earliest manifestations. 
In case 7 presented above, it was apparent from the 
beginning that the patient had multiple polyposis. He 
refused to come in for follow-up visits until he had 
carcinoma in several of his polyps some 15 years later. 
His father died of “bowel trouble” at the age of 65. No 
other member of his family has ever had a known malig- 
nancy. However, this patient could presumably be in- 
cluded in the class of persons with so-called congenital 
polyposis.'* The other six cases are most easily explained 
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by saying that these patients were “polyp formers” and 
that a second polyp was present at the time of the original 
operation or developed later, eventually becoming malig- 
nant 

Buie ‘| has recently stated that “probably 12 to 14 
per cent of persons more than 40 years of age have polyps 
of the colon. One of every 10 persons in this age group 
has a polyp which can be discovered on proctoscopic 
examination, and all polyps of the colon are carcinomas 
or will become carcinomas if they are not destroyed and 
it the patient lives long enough.” 

Experience with these cases. six of which have come 
to our attention in the last two vears, as well as the litera- 
ture, indicate that in every patient who has one cancer 
of the large intestine a second malignancy may develop 
nany vears after the first one 

We believe strongly that every patient who has had 
1 successful removal of a carcinoma of the colon should 
be seen at least every six months to a year thereafter for 
the rest of his life. This has been emphasized by several 
authors," but it cannot be reiterated too often. At each 
follow-up visit, a proctoscopic examination and an ex- 
amination after a barium sulfate enema should be done, 
in addition to the usual check for metastases. The procto 
scopic examination should be done through the colos- 
tomy stoma if the rectum has been removed. A double 
contrast study for polyps not visible at proctoscopy 
should be done at the time of the examination after a 
barium sulfate enema. The tannic acid technic, as re- 
ported by Wyatt and his colleagues ‘' at the meeting of 
the American Roentgen Ray Society in Cincinnati, Oc- 
tober 1949, has been found helpful in showing polyps 
In a painstaking search for these, every advantage should 


be utilized 
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It has been our experience that an adequate exami. 
nation after a barium sulfate enema cannot be done on 
the same day as a proctoscopic examination, unless there 
are a fairly long interval and several enemas between the 
two examinations to remove air put in by the procto- 
scope. In all, the patient spends only two full days in the 
hospital each six months unless a lesion is found. This 
is a small price to pay for continued life and health. If 
a polyp or new growth is found, obviously it should be 
radically and rapidly treated. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Seven cases of new carcinoma of the large intestine 
following resection done two to 18 years previously are 
reported. The following points are emphasized in the 
comment regarding these cases: 

1. The patients in the cases presented obviously had 
metachronous carcinomas rather than recurrences or 
metastases. 

2. The incidence of multiple primary malignancies is 
much higher than is generally realized. 

3. We believe that a patient with one cancer is a good 
subject for the development of a second and may be 
more susceptible than one who is cancer-free 

4. Suggestions are made regarding follow-up exami- 
nations of patients with carcinoma of the large intestine. 
For the rest of the patient's life, an adequate procto- 
scopic examination and a roentgen examination after a 
barium sulfate enema should be done at regular intervals 
of six months to one year. 
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Pneumoperitoneum is a simple and relatively harmless 
procedure. Since Alvarez ' introduced the use of carbon 
dioxide, in 1921, as the gas for pneumoperitoneum, many 
hundreds of pneumoperitoneum studies have been made 
throughout this country with but few untoward effects. 

As a means of roentgenologic diagnosis, pneumoperi- 
toneum was proclaimed by Case * in 1921 to be one of 
the instances of roentgenologic progress. He called this 
procedure “the most brilliant diagnostic accomplish- 
ment in the last five or six years of roentgenological de- 
velopment.” 

Excellent scientific papers by Stewart and Stein,* Stein 
and Arens,' Lewis, Sante," Faulkner,’ Stein,” Peterson," 
Martin,'’ Rubin '' and others have not been able to 
popularize this excellent diagnostic procedure. 

There is still considerable hesitancy on the part of 
radiologists to develop pneumoperitoneum as a part of 
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PNEUMOPERITONEUM IN THE STUDY OF PELVIC STRUCTURES 


J. R. Maxfield Jr.. M.D., Dallas, Texas 


their diagnostic procedures. Perhaps this is due to the 
fact that the contraindications and dangers of induced 
pneumoperitoneum have been overemphasized. There 
should be no real danger from this technic in the hands 
of capable radiologists. The technical features of produc- 
ing pneumoperitoneum have been thoroughly covered by 
Stewart and Stein,’ Lewis,’ Rubin,’ Decker,'* Maxfield 
and Mcllwain,'* and others. Use of carbon dioxide as th 
gas for distending the abdomen eliminates the danger of 
air embolism. The only real contraindications seem @ 
be definite cardiac insufficiency and acute infections 
Elevation of the diaphragm by pneumoperitoneum might 
impose an additional load on an overburdened heart and 
might thus prove disastrous. The activation of acute i 
fection seems unlikely but might conceivably occur. In 
our clinic we have used pneumoperitoneum without any 
evidence of trouble in cases of chronic peritonitis, sub 
diaphragmatic abscess, pelvic inflammatory diseas, 
chronic bacterial endocarditis and bilateral pleura ef- 
fusion. 
Pneumoperitoneum should be available in all leading 
roentgenological departments. This will require the en- 
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dorsement of the roentgenologist, surgeon, internist and 
gynecologist. It should not be used in lieu of other diag- 
nostic measures; rather, it should be used in conjunction 
with other clinical and laboratory procedures in those 
cases in which the diagnosis is obscure. It may confirm 
clinical impressions when other data are not sufficient for 
clearcut diagnosis, or it may completely change the clini- 
cal impressions. 

Pneumoperitoneum is an accurate method of diagnosis 
enabling the radiologist to study the size, shape and 
position of liver, spleen, kidneys and pelvic viscera, to 
determine the presence, extent or absence of abdominal 
or pelvic adhesions, to study the pelvis, abdomen and 
retroperitoneal areas for presence of masses or tumor 
implants and to identify intrauterine or abdominal preg- 
nancy. 

It has Jong been known that accurate information can 
be obtained in this manner that is not available by other 
diagnostic means. 


Fig. 1.—Roentgenogram showing enlarged right ovary and absence of 
leit Ovary. The uterus and bladder are adherent. 


Stein has long been an ardent advocate of pneumo- 
peritoneum in the study of pelvic structures. In his scien- 
tific presentations during the past 30 years, he has re- 
peatedly written “that no test is so valuable as the 
\ransabdominal pneumoperitoneum.” It is surprising that 
this procedure is not more widely used by the leading 
gynecologists and radiologists in the larger centers. Stein 
has mentioned that most of these patients are first seen 
by the gynecologist, and that the gynecologist does not 
leel the need for roentgenographic corroboration because, 
as a rule, he is satisfied with a diagnosis achieved by 
Means of a history, speculum and bimanual examination. 

The purpose of this paper is again to call the attention 
of the radiologists and gynecologists to the value of pneu- 
moperitoneum. This can best be done by the presentation 
of case reports; these will follow a brief discussion of a 
few points on preparation of the patient and on the 
technic, 

I feel that it is important to prepare the patient by 
explaining to her the procedure that she will go through 
and the sensations she will encounter during the exami- 
nation. I have found little psychic trauma to patients. 
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Most of them are cooperative and have not resisted repe- 
tition of the procedure when it was necessary. 

Further, the use of pentobarbital (nembutal* ) or seco- 
barbital (seconal"), 142 grains (0.10 Gm.), one hour 
before the procedure and the use of methadon hydro- 
chloride, 10 mg., with atropine, 1/150 grain (0.40 mg.), 
15 minutes before the start of the procedure adequately 
prepares the patient. 

The simplicity of the apparatus with which pneumo- 
peritoneum is induced and the technic of the process have 
been thoroughly described in previous papers by many 
authors. I claim no originality for the method used in 
pneumoperitoneum. The use of a blunt 18 or 20 gage 
spinal needle is the best means of penetrating the anterior 
abdominal wall. Most authors agree that the ideal site 
for penetrating the anterior abdominal wall is | inch 
(2.5 cm.) below and | inch to the left of the umbilicus. 
There are surprisingly few times when this space is not 
clear and easy to penetrate. For patients who have had 
numerous Operations or in whom there is a history of 
peritonitis, with the possibility of adhesions to the anterior 
abdominal wall, I prefer to make the puncture with the 
patient lying down on her left side so that the needle 
can be put through the right lateral abdominal wall over 
the liver. In this way the possibility of damage to the 
bowel structure can be eliminated. The natural falling 
away from the chest and the abdominal wall of the 
heavier structures in the abdomen and the position of the 
bowel below it make it almost impossible to cause any 
damage. Once the needle is free in the abdominal cavity, 
2,000 cc. of carbon dioxide is injected, and the films are 
taken immediately on withdrawal of the needle. 

The first case to be reported illustrates the informa- 
tion made available by this method. 

Case 1.—Mrs. I. M. C., aged 30, gave a history of an opera- 
tion in 1944 with left salpingo-oophorectomy, appendectomy 
and uterine suspension. Since that time she had had trouble with 
her bladder. Her present complaint was pain in the right lower 
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quadrant, usually dull but sometimes sharp. She was not sure 
ibout aggravation of pain at menstrual periods, which were 
fairly regular and of heavy flow. She complained of premenstrual 
tension for three to four days before her period. Recently she 
had complained of a heavy feeling in the right lower quadrant, 
with dizziness. Pelvic examination revealed a small cervix, 
without evidence of a break in the mucosa. The uterus 


scarred 
held up by suspension and deviated 


is twice its normal size, 
to the right with fibroids. Physical examination showed her to be 
herwise normal 
Pneumoperitoneum revealed a large right ovary (fig. 1) and 
iterus 1.5 times the normal size and bound tightly to the 
vary bladder. The surgeon reexamined the patient and stili 
sisted that a fibroid uterus accounted for shadows seen on 
1cumoperitoneum. At the operation a chocolate cyst of the right 


was found, approximately 10 cm. in diameter. The uterus 


Films of patient's pelvis showing uterus depressing bladder 
demonstrable soft tissue masses in lateral portion of pelvis 


no 
1 


was Slightly enlarged, with the fundus adherent to the peri- 
toneum of the anterior abdominal wall; this condition was appar- 
ently the result of an old operation 

Case 2.—Mrs. J. S., aged 45, was treated in August 1948 for 
grade LV epidermoid carcinoma of the cervix, League of Nations 
stage ILL. The immediate result following radium and roentgen 
therapy was good, and the patient was symptom free until Octo- 
ber 1949, when she began to have painless swelling of the left 
leg. Examination of the left leg showed it to be twice the size 
of the right one. No evidence of lymphadenopathy could be 
found in the inguinal region, and no venous thrombosis was 
present. Pelvic examination revealed a thick left broad ligament 
with extensive fibrosis, but no nodular mass could be found. 
Rectal examination revealed essentially the same findings. The 


anterior and posterior pelvic portals showed the evidence of 


previous radiation treatment usually seen in patients treated in 


J.A.M.A., July 7, 195; 


this manner. The point in question was whether this was due to 
radiation fibrosis or due to an active tumor causing obstruction 
to the leg. Survey films of the chest, abdomen and pelvis and an 
intravenous pyelogram (figs. 2 and 3) revealed no demonstrable 


el 


Fiz. 3 Intravenous pyelogram giving indication of normal kidney 
function Ureters are normal, without displacement or dilatation. The 
tterus depresses dome of well filled bladder. There is no evidence of soft 
tissue masses in the lateral portion of the pelvis 


The 


Fig. 4.—Pneumoperitoneum shows normal right side of pelvis. 


uterus is slightly enlarged and drawn to the left. There is a! 
mass in the left side of the pelvis indicating carcinoma metastasis. 
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pathological changes in soft tissue or bony structures. Pneu- 
moperitoneum (fig. 4) revealed the right side of the pelvis to be 
normal. The left side showed a nodular mass of tissue indicating 
a tumor growing in the lymph nodes and causing obstruction to 
the lymphatics of the left leg. As a result of this information, 
further intense roentgen therapy was given, and the swelling 
promptly disappeared. 

These are only two cases from the series that I have 
been privileged to examine, but they indicate the impor- 
tance of the information that this procedure will pro- 


duce. SUMMARY 


In summary, I feel that pneumoperitoneum offers a 
method of determining the size, shape and position of 
pelvic structures so that accurate evaluation of clinical 
information can be made. This is an accurate method of 
determining intrauterine or ectopic pregnancy without 
interrupting the pregnancy. This is a method for evalu- 
ating progress and determining treatment of patients 
with malignant disease in the pelvic structures. 

Pneumoperitoneum should be more widely used as a 
diagnostic aid in the leading centers of this country. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION 
Dr. JouN O'SULLIVAN, Melbourne, Australia: How much air 
does Dr. Maxfield inject? 
Dr. Frank J. RiGos, Tacoma, Wash.: What position does he 
use for the roentgen examination? 
Dr. J. Maurice RoBINSON, San Francisco, Cal.: I should like 
to ask whether he uses carbon dioxide instead of air. 


Dr. J. R. MANXFiecp Jr., Dallas, Texas: I apparently left out 
more than | should have on the subject of technic. These technics 
have been described in several papers. The amount of carbon 
dioxide (and that is the gas that should be used in all of these, 
because One can eliminate the possibility of danger by using 
carbon dioxide) is approximately 2,000 cc. This does not cause 
undue discomfort to the patient. A patient who has marked 
ascites, in which there has been the previous removal of fluid, 
will tolerate 4.000 or 5,000 cc. without difficulty. The positions 
that L use routinely for pelvic structure study are the right lateral 
decubitus and the left lateral decubitus, with the head down at 
a Trendelenburg position of 15 degrees. The patient is then 
turned to the prone position, with the table inclined to 45 degrees 
and the beam inclined downward through the pelvic strait, so 
that the patient's pelvis is up, the head is down and the beam 
goes through at an angle to outline pelvic structures. In this 
position the structures seem to have the gas around them for 
the best contrast. Dr. Irving Stein, in his numerous writings, has 
described the technic in which a knee-chest position is used. A 
special table has been made so that the patient can actually be 
in a knee-chest position in which the pneumogram of the pelvis 
can be taken. However, I feel that one should encourage the 
use Of pneumoperitoneum in the general radiological labora- 
tories. It can be done on the standard tables, and excellent 
films can be obtained without great difficulty to patient or 
radiologist. The paper has numerous bibliographical references 
that will describe the use of pneumoperitoneum in detail. The 
‘pparatus to induce it is quite simple and is also described in 
Previous papers. 





Infectious Mononucleosis.—There is no specific therapeutic 
agent for infectious mononucleosis. Sulfonamides and penicillin 
may benefit a complicating streptococcus throat infection. Con- 
valescent infectious mononucleosis and scarlet fever sera have 
given dramatic results in some seriously ill patients. Human 
Plasma and gamma globulin have occasionally appeared to be 
‘eneficial. Aureomycin and Chloromycetin seem effective in 
me, cases when started early in the disease. Hepatitis is ex- 
— common, and when severe should be treated exactly like 
es of infectious hepatitis —Robert E. Kaufman, M.D., Treat- 


pe ae Infectious Mononucleosis, American Practitioner, 
“PTH, 1. 
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METHEMOGLOBINEMIC CYANOSIS 


REPORT OF AN EPIDEMIC DUE TO CORNING 
EXTRACT SUBSTITUTED FOR MAPLE SYRUP 


Jay Tepperman, M.D. 
Robert Marquardt, M.D. 
George H. Reifenstein, M.D. 
and 


Eugene L. Lozner, M.D., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sudden onset of cyanosis is an alarming event that 
usually suggests a cardiovascular or pulmonary catas- 
trophe. A rarer cause is acute toxic methemoglobinemia. 
We recently had an opportunity to study an “epidemic” 
of the latter condition involving at least seven patients. 
All had eaten wheatcakes and “maple syrup” at a diner. 
This report briefly summarizes the case histories and 
describes the series of events leading to discovery of 
the offending agent. A similar epidemic of methemo- 
globinemia due to accidental nitrite ingestion was re- 
ported by Greenberg, Birnkrant and Schiftner,' who 
reviewed the literature up to 1945. At that time, they 
called attention to the serious nature of the poisoning 
and mentioned the high fatality rate. At least 19 deaths 
due to sodium nitrite have been reported. Since Green- 
berg’s article appeared, the therapeutic use of methylene 
blue for cyanosis has been established beyond doubt. 
Although five of our seven patients in the present series 
were not particularly ill and recovered spontaneously, 
the remaining two patients appeared moribund on hos- 
pital admission. In these two patients, methylene blue 
was employed intravenously and appeared to be life- 
saving. 

REPORT OF CASES 

Case 1.—C. C., a 37 year old male taxi driver, was admitted 
to the ward service of the Syracuse Memorial Hospital at 
9:15 a. m. on May 15, 1950, because of severe pounding of 
the heart and increasing bluish discoloration of the skin of 
one hour’s duration. 

At 7:30 a. m. on this day, the patient had pancakes and 
syrup at a diner in Syracuse. He thought the butter tasted 
rancid. At 8:15 a. m. he became nauseated and vomited small 
amounts of food. Shortly thereafter, dizziness, palpitation and 
cyanosis developed. At 6:15 on the morning of admission, he 
had taken one tablet of a commercial headache preparation 
and for 48 hours before entry he had been taking acetylsalicylic 
acid. He also stated that in the course of his occupation he 
had to wear dark trousers because the dye from the seat covers 
of the taxi was apt to stain his trousers and his skin. 

Physical examination on admission showed the patient to be 
conscious but markedly cyanotic and dyspneic. His blood pres- 
sure was 120/70, temperature 99.8 F., pulse rate 140 and 
respiration rate 22. Except for the cyanosis and a few rales 
over the left lower lung field, the entire examination was 


From the Departments of Medicine and Pharmacology, State Uni- 
versity of New York, Medical Center at Syracuse, School of Medicine, 
and from the Department of Health, City of Syracuse. 

Dr. Jaime Paris assisted in the clinical management of the first patient. 
Mr. Richard Wilson and Mr. Melvin Rossman, of the class of 1951, 
aided in collecting the samples of food which permitted the identification 
of the toxic substance. The following physicians permitted us to report 
their patients: Dr. S. Schwartzbart, case 2; Dr. S. Schwartzberg, case 3; 
Drs. W. Saile and J. G. F. Hiss, case 5. 
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noncontributory. His heart and lungs showed no abnormality 
on physical examination. 

Laboratory Data—On admission, the patient’s hematocrit 
reading was 49 per cent, and his leukocyte count was 11,500, 
with 67 per cent polymorphonuclear cells, | per cent mono- 
eytes, | per cent eosinophils and 31 per cent lymphocytes. 
Results of urinalysis were normal. The nonprotein nitrogen 
cencentration was 42 mg. per 100 cc. and the fasting blood sugar 
level was 110 mg. per 100 cc. On the day after admission his 
leukocyte count was 14,000 with 70 per cent polymorpho- 
nuclear cells 

Hospital Course 
Oxygen tent, but despite this his cyanosis increased. At 
au. m. he became irrational; his blood presure fell to 70/50. 
He then fainted and had minor generalized convulsions. After 
he was placed in the Trendelenberg position, his rationality 
returned, and he complained of tingling of his hands. This 
process was reversed by raising his back, and then he would 
faint. Blood was drawn at this time, and it appeared grossly to 
be of dark chocolate color. Oxygen bubbled through it did not 
change its color, and a clinical diagnosis of methemoglobinemia 
was made. At this time, 100 mg. of methylene blue was admin- 
istered intravenously. Immediately before administration of 
the methylene blue, blood was drawn for a methemoglobin 
determination according to the method of Evelyn and Malloy.- 
Methemoglobin was estimated to be present in the amount of 
7S per cent of the total pigment. Twenty minutes after the 
administration of the methylene blue the tingling had dis- 
appeared from the extremities and the man became rational. 
Fifty minutes after the administration of methylene blue the 
methemoglobin concentration was 60 per cent. Cyanosis was 
definitely less. The blood pressure was 100/70. Three hours 
ifter the administration of methylene blue, cyanosis could not 
be detected clinically but the methemoglobin concentration was 
reported as I8 per cent. Another 100 mg. of methylene blue 
was injected intravenously at this time, and thereafter all signs 
and symptoms improved. He was discharged from the hospital 
on May 19. An electrocardiogram taken when the patient’s 
methemoglobin concentration was 75 per cent showed sinus 
tachycardia with slight RS-T segment depression in leads V,, 
V. and Vo. Two days later the electrocardiogram was entirely 


within normal lmits 


On admission the patient was placed in an 
10:15 


Ihe etiological factors considered in this case on the 
day of admission were acetanilid, aniline dye and 
sodium nitrite or nitrate adulteration of the food. The 
overwhelming nature of the methemoglobinemia and the 
rapidity of its onset following the morning meal sug- 
gested that the offending toxin was most likely a nitrite 
and that the patient had ingested it with his breakfast. 
However, no steps were taken to identify the toxic 
agent until after the admission of the second patient. 


Case 2.—H. R., a 54 year old telephone lineman, was 
admitted to the Crouse-Irving Hospital on May 16, 1950, at 
11:00 a. m., complaining of a faint feeling and dyspnea of 
three hours’ duration. This man had been in excellent health 
until the morning of admission, when, after a breakfast of 
pancakes and syrup at 8:00 a. m. at the same diner as the first 
patient, he suddenly became nauseated and felt “numb” and 
had generalized tingling. He then became weak and dyspneic, 
staggered and then fainted. A physician was called who found 
him extremely cyanotic, dyspneic and disoriented and referred 


. 


him to the hospital. 
Physical examination showed the patient to be comatose with 


marked generalized cyanosis. His temperature was 99.8 F., 
pulse rate 150, respiration rate 40 and blood pressure 90/50. 
Aside from a small bruise on the vertex of his head, the 
remainder of the physical examination was entirely noncon- 
tributory 





2. Evelyn, K. A., and Malloy, H. T.: Micro-Determination of Oxy- 
hemoglobin, Methemoglobin and Sulfhemoglobin in a Single Sample of 
Blood, J. Biol. Chem. 126: 655-662 (Dec.) 1938. 

3. This corning extract is known as Afral and contains 8 per cent 
nitrites, 4 per cent nitrates and sucrose 
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Laboratory Data—On admission his hemoglobin was 13 
Gm., erythrocyte count 4,000,000, leukocyte count 50,000 with 
90 per cent polymorphonuclear cells and 10 per cent lympho- 
cytes. Nonprotein nitrogen concentration was 44 mg. per 100 
cc., fasting blood sugar 254 mg. per 100 cc. (intravenous feed. 
ing was in progress at the time). Urinalysis revealed no abnor. 
mality. A lumbar puncture showed the spinal fluid to be clear 
with no cells and with a protein content of 27 mg. per 100 cc. 
The dynamics were normal. 

Hospital Course.-—The blood of this patient was also noted 
to be chocolate brown and did not change when it was equili- 
brated with air. A clinical diagnosis of methemoglobinemia 
was made, and he was given 100 mg. of methylene blue intra- 
venously. Blood drawn before the admission of methylene 
blue showed 78 per cent concentration of methemoglobin, 
Twenty minutes after the administration of methylene blue 
the patient was able to speak coherently and at this time 
gave the above history. In 30 minutes the cyanosis had mark- 
edly lessened. His blood pressure rose to 120/80, and two 
hours after the first injection of methylene blue his methemo- 
globin was 18 per cent. He was given another 100 mg. of 
methylene blue and he continued to improve. He was dis- 
charged on May 18. This case was complicated at first by the 
suggestion that the patient’s condition might have been due 
to a head injury he had sustained in the course of his work 
on the day before admission. 

After the discovery that the only etiological factor 
in common between the first and the second patient was 
the wheatcakes, butter and syrup which each had eaten 
at the same restaurant, samples of these materials were 
collected and investigated by the department of pharma- 
cology. Three cubic centimeters of an aqueous extract 
of the wheatcakes, syrup and butter was fed to each 
of three adult male rats by stomach tube. All the ani- 
mals died in about 35 minutes with quantitative con- 
version of their hemoglobin to methemoglobin. A 
qualitative test of this extract was strongly positive 
for nitrite ion. The department of health was then 
notified, and samples of all materials which might 
possibly have been involved in the meal were sent to 
the department of pharmacology for acute toxicity 
studies. The pancake batter and the butter were non- 
toxic, but what was thought to be maple syrup pro 
duced methemoglobinemia in rats. It was then learned 
that the diner prepared its maple syrup by adding maple 
flavoring extract to sugar syrup. However, when each 
of these ingredients was tested separately in animals, 
neither produced methemoglobinemia. On further ques- 
tioning of the restaurant proprietor, it became appat- 
ent that a gallon jug of corning extract, used in corning 
beef and freshening hamburgers, had been substituted 
inadvertently for a gallon jug of maple syrup. The 
corning extract contained large amounts of sodium 
nitrite and some sugar and appeared grossly like the 
maple syrup and bore a remarkable resemblance to I! 
in taste.* 

All hospitals in Syracuse were then notified, and 
physicians were contacted with regard to any patients 
with unexplained cyanosis who had appeared within the 
previous week. In retrospect, the following five patients 
were given diagnoses of probable methemoglobinemia. 
None of them had laboratory confirmation of this 
diagnosis. 

Cast 3.—L. B., a 52 year old laborer, had pancakes and 
syrup on May 11, 1950, at 8:00 a. m. at the diner mention 


above. About one hour later, he appeared dizzy and aint 
and his fellow workers noticed a bluish tint to his skim 
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lips. He noticed no dyspnea. He was unable to see a physician 
that day but left his job during the morning, went home, 
drank some milk and went to sleep. At 2:30 p. m. he awoke 
feeling better and walked about. He felt slightly weak for 
about a week but did not return to work for 12 days. Eleven 
days after this incident, he received a physical examination 
which revealed no abnormality. 

Cast 4—M. S., a 38 year old male newspaper employee, 
was admitted to St. Joseph’s Hospital in Syracuse at 4:00 a. m. 
on May 15, 1950. At 2:00 a. m. on the same morning he had 
pancakes and syrup at the same diner. He noticed that the 
syrup tasted salty. One hour later he began to feel weak and 
his fellow employees noticed his bluish color. At the hospital 
he was placed in an oxygen tent, with slight improvement, but 
no other symptoms developed nor were there any positive 
physical findings. By noon his color was normal and he felt 
completely well except for some headache. He was discharged 
at 2:00 p. m 


Case 5 —R. B., a 46 year old white male cabinetmaker, on 
May [3, 1950, at 9:00 a. m. had pancakes and syrup at the 
previous!y mentioned diner. He noticed that the syrup tasted 
salty. At 10:00 a. m. he began to notice pain in his chest over 
the region of the heart and epigastric and arm pain, accom- 
panied with palpitation and dyspnea. He was seen by a physi- 
cian at 1:00 p. m., who noticed extreme cyanosis, dyspnea, 
auricular fibrillation and a blood pressure of 100/60, although 
it had previously been 130/80. The patient improved gradually: 
auricular fibrillation stopped in 24 to 36 hours; cyanosis 
cleared in 3 to 4 days, and the blood pressure returned to its 
former level. On May 16, he had some abdominal pain and 
diarrhea which cleared within 24 hours. An electrocardiogram 
taken eight days after the acute episode, was normal. The 
provisional diagnosis on May 13 was coronary occlusion, but 
the diagnosis in retrospect was methemoglobinemia with coro- 
nary insufliciency due to anoxia. 

Case 6.—H. H., a 35 year old male newspaper employee, 
had pancakes and syrup on May 13, 1950, at 7:15 p. m., at 
the above diner. One hour later he felt nauseated and vomited 
a small amount of food. He then noticed that his nails were 
extremely dark. Because of his unsteadiness on his feet, he 
took a cab home. On arrival home, his wife noticed that he 
was markedly cyanotic and dyspneic. He went to bed and at 
4:00 a. m. felt distinctly better, and his cyanosis had lessened. 
At 9:00 a. m. he was completely well. He did not see a physi- 
cian professionally, but reported the episode to a friend who 
was a physician. 

Cast 7.—P. T., a 27 year old newspaper employee, had pan- 
cakes and syrup with the preceding patient (case 6). He noticed 
that the pancakes and syrup tasted peculiar and did not finish 
them. He took two bromo-seltzer® tablets and immediately 
felt sick but did not vomit. On returning to work, his col- 
leagues noticed that he was extremely cyanotic. He noticed 
only a peculiar taste in his mouth and continued to work for 
the next 2'2 hours; then he went home. The following morning 
he felt well but retained a peculiar taste in his mouth. He did 
hot consult a physician but reported this incident to the patient 
mentioned in case 6, who included it in his report to his 
Physician friend. 

COMMENT 

The clinical diagnosis of methemoglobinemia in 
case 1 was suggested by (1) the history of sudden 
Onset of cyanosis after eating, (2) the presence of 
intense cyanosis without gross evidence of cardiac or 
Pulmonary disease, (3) the symptoms and signs of 
severe anoxia while in an oxygen atmosphere and (4) 
the Peculiar chocolate brown appearance of the blood, 
with no change in color after oxygen had been bubbled 
through the sample. In retrospect, typical nitrite hypo- 
tensive reactions were observed in cases 1 and 2. The 


effects of anoxia on the coronary circulation were evi- 
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denced in electrocardiographic changes in case | and 
the symptoms of coronary insufficiency in case 5. Pre- 
sumably, the sickest patients had the greatest nitrite 
intake; indeed, the first patient even finished the syrup 
remaining after the wheatcakes had been eaten. 

The physiological and pharmacologic mechanisms 
involved in the appearance and disappearance of met- 
hemoglobinemia have been thoroughly reviewed by 
Finch, whose article presents an excellent discussion. 
Our patients all had secondary methemoglobinemia, 
due to accidental nitrite ingestion. Once absorbed, the 
nitrites oxidized hemoglobin to methemoglobin at a 
rate faster than the reverse reaction could be carried 
out by the hypothetical normal cellular mechanisms. 
There was no evidence that any of these patients 
suffered a congenital lack of these normal cellular 
mechanisms (primary methemoglobinemia ), and neither 
ascorbic acid nor glutathione, useful in this congenital 
type of deficiency ° was given to these patients. The 
treatment of secondary methemoglobinemia is based on 
the observation that methylene blue enormously poten- 
tiates the action of the normal red blood cell enzymatic 
system that reduces formed methemoglobin at a rapid 
rate." This rate is faster than that at which hemoglobin 
can be oxidized by most of the known methemoglobin 
formers. 

SUMMARY 

As a result of the clinical diagnosis of methemo- 
globinemia in two patients, the responsible toxin was 
identified and traced to “maple syrup” served in a 
public restaurant. Corning extract containing nitrite 
and sucrose had been inadvertently substituted for the 
syrup. In retrospect, the diagnosis of methemoglobin- 
emia was made for five additional patients. Methylene 
blue administered intravenously to the two sickest pa- 
tients produced dramatic, apparently life saving results. 

It is suggested that in view of this episode, suitable 
steps be taken by public health authorities to identify 
properly such corning extracts and to call attention to 
their toxic effects if consumed in quantity. 

4. Finch, C. A.: Methemoglobinemia and Sulfhemoglobinemia, New 
England J. Med. 239: 470-478 (Sept. 23) 1948. 

5. Eder, H. A.; Finch, C., and McKee, R. W.: Congenital Methemo- 
globinemia: A Clinical and Biochemical Study of a Case, J. Clin. Investi- 
gation 28: 265-272 (March) 1949. 

6. Bodansky, O.: Mechanism of Action of Methylene Blue in Treatment 
of Methemoglobinemia, Correspondence, J. A. M. A. 142: 923 (March 25) 
1950. Wendel, W. B.: Oxidations by Erythrocytes and Catalytic Influence 


of Methylene Blue: II]. Methemoglobin and Effect of Cyanide, J. Biol 
Chem. 102: 385-401 (Oct.) 1933. 





Preparing Children for Pain.—Virtually all children have a 
great deal of anxiety about being in hospitals, particularly about 
the so-called minor operations so common in childhood. Al- 
though hospital and operative procedures leave their greatest 
scars in neurotic children, they also leave some psychic scars 
in normal children. We have noticed that these are more trau- 
matic to the child when he is not told the truth about the pro- 
cedure and when it is not discussed with him before it is done. 
We would like to condemn the common practice of telling a 
child, “This won't hurt,” and then sticking him with a needle, 
putting an ether mask over his face, etc. It is less traumatic to 
tell a child that it is going to hurt, but you will try to get it over 
with quickly and with no more hurting than absolutely necessary, 
and that he will feel better afterward.—F. G. Ebaugh, M.D., 
and J. J. O'Hearne, M.D., Psychiatry, in Medicine of the Year: 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1951, p. 71. 
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HEMOCHROMATOSIS 
REPORT OF AN UNUSUAL CASE 


Joseph C. Doane, M. D. 
Charles H. Kravitz, M.D. 


and 


Gladys Rosenstein, M.D., Philadelphia 


This case of hemochromatosis is reported not only 
because of the rarity of this condition but also because of 
some unusual features presented by this patient. 


REPORT OF CASI 


F. B.. a 57 year old white man, was admitted to the Jewish 
Hospital on April 12, 1949 with a chief complaint of frequency 
of urination of five weeks’ duration. There was no dysuria o1 
hematuria. During the same period the patient experienced a 
weight loss of approximately 40 pounds (18 Kg.). During the four 
weeks prior to admission, there was a change of bowel habit from 
extreme irregularity to persistent constipation necessitating the 
use of laxatives. In the last two weeks, the patient noted swelling 
of both feet and legs, extending to the knees. He also noted 
some postprandial distress, consisting mainly of pain across the 
upper abdomen. There was no associated nausea or vomiting, 
polyphagia or polydypsia. There was a history of passing dark 
brown urine one year ago. The patient had had typhoid at the 
age of 14 but had not consulted a physician since that time. 
Ihe family history was noncontributory 

The physical examination revealed a small, thin, emaciated 
white man, ambulatory and apparently not in acute pain. The 
skin color was a peculiar slate-gray-bronze, especially over the 
hands, feet and face: here the skin was dry and desquamating. 
The scleras were mildly icteric 

The chest was clear. The left border of the heart was at the 
anterior axillary line. The cardiac rate was 60 per minute, and 
the blood pressure was 140/70. The rhythm was regular, but 
a blowing diastolic murmur was heard at the second right costal 
cartilage 

The abdominal wall presented numerous dilated veins. The 
abdomen was distended with flank dulness, and a fluid wave was 
present. The liver was palpable to 10 cm. below the costal mar- 
gin and was firm and nontender, with a sharp edge. The spleen 
was not palpable. Ankle edema was extreme 

The laboratory studies on admission elicited the following 
data: fasting blood sugar, 252 mg. per 100 cc.; blood urea ni- 
trogen, Il mg. per 100 cc.; icterus index, 1S units; total pro- 
teins, &.5 Gm. per 100 cc., blood chlorides, 510 mg. per 100 
ce.; prothrombin time, 15 seconds (SO per cent of normal ac- 
tivity). The urine contained sugar (3 +), no diacetic acid, a 
slight trace of albumin and acetone (3 +). The blood count 
showed 12.2 Gm. of hemoglobin per 100 cc., 4,870,000 red 
cells and 6,400 white cells, of which, 45 per cent were polymor- 
phonuclear cells and SS per cent lymphocytes. 

The patient was placed on a diabetic regimen with insulin. 
There was an extreme lability of the blood sugar, and on several 
occasions signs of severe hypoglycemia were noted. At one time 
it was necessary to withdraw insulin completely. 

The venous pressure was 13 cm. of water, with a circulation 
time of 30 seconds from arm to tongue (tested with magnesium 
sulfate and calcium gluconate) and 27 seconds from arm to 
lung (tested with ether). 

On April 19 a few fine crackles were noted at the base of 
the right lung, and a chest x-ray showed some evidence of con- 
gestive failure. 

An electrocardiogram taken at this time was interpreted as 
showing evidence of myocardial disease but of no recent or re- 
mote accident. 

The liver function tests showed normal sulfobromophthalein 
(bromsulphalein®) sodium excretion, thymol turbidity and 
cephalin flocculation readings. The serum amylase was normal. 
The blood cholesterol concentration was 181 mg. per 100 cc. of 
which 40 per cent was cholesterol esters. The prothrombin time 
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continued to range between 35 per cent and 60 per cent of nor. 
mal values. Two van den Bergh tests showed values of 0.9 mg 
and | mg. of bilirubin per 100 cc., respectively. Both the acid 
and the alkaline phosphatase values were normal. The Serologic 
reactions were negative. A gastrointestinal x-ray series revealed 
only gastritris. 

A repeat electrocardiogram on May 5 was interpreted as show- 
ing acute damage to the anterior wall of the left ventricle, which 
had occurred since April 19. A subsequent tracing, on June 2, 
1949, was interpreted as showing the typical sequential changes 
of a recent anterior wall infarction. 

A skin biopsy was performed, and the pigmentation was found 
to be characteristic of hemochromatosis. The urine sediment 
gave a positive reaction for iron. 

Ihe patient’s course ran progressively downhill. Under strict 
diabetic management the skin color became lighter. Terminally, 
auricular fibrillation developed. Death presumably resulted from 
heart failure. 

Autopsy Observations.—Necropsy was limited to inspection 
and a microscopic examination of the liver and its adjoining 
organs. 

rhe liver was hard, extremely nodular and cirrhotic through- 
out. The surfaces were reddish tan. In the microscopic specimen 
tan-colored nodules could be seen, surrounded by rings of 
congestion. 

The spleen was only moderately enlarged but was very firm. 

The pancreas showed marked fatty infiltration. The remain- 
ing very small amount of pancreatic tissue was reddish brown 
and was congested. 

The left kidney was elongated and had a smooth pale sur- 
face with congested vessels. The right kidney could not be 
found. 

The intestines were apparently normal, except for a bluish 
discoloration of the transverse colon. 

Histologic Diagnosis.—The histologic diagnoses were hemo- 
chromatosis, and severe cirrhosis with extensive deposit of 
hemosiderin in the liver cells and fibrous tissue. 

The causes of death were (1) hemochromatosis, (2) severe 
hepatic cirrhosis with enormous deposition of iron pigment 
and (3) atrophy of the pancreas and extensive infiltration with 
considerable deposit of iron pigment. 

COMMENT 

This case of hemochromatosis, still a rare disease, 

presents unusual features. The skin pigmentation was 
present for many years, but the patient was asymptom- 
atic and quite unaware of any color change. However, 
once the symptoms of this condition became evident, 
there was a rapid downhill course. The therapy was most 
difficult because diametrically opposite indications pre- 
sented themselves. The liver involvement necessitated 
use of a high carbohydrate diet, whereas the diabetes 
demanded some carbohydrate restriction, particularly 
since stabilization of the blood sugar was an ever increas- 
ing problem. During the last several weeks of the pa- 
tient’s illness, he was most apathetic. It was difficult to 
decide whether the dulled sensorium was due to hepatic 
toxicity or to cardiac failure. The added myocardial in- 
farction made the picture even more complex. The 
pathologic changes in the liver no doubt caused the de- 
crease in the prothrombin activity. 


SUMMARY 

An additional case of hemochromatosis with some 
unusual features is added to the literature. 

A plea is made for an increased awareness of this 
disease, the triad of symptoms being (1) pigmentation 
of the skin, (2) hepatic cirrhosis and (3) diabetes 
mellitus. 

York and Tabor Rd. 
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AND CHEMISTRY 








REPORT TO THE COUNCIL 


The Council has authorized the publication of the following 
report by the Committee on Pesticides. 
R. T. Stormont, M.D., Secretary. 


MORE FACTUAL DEATH CERTIFICATES 

The Committee has experienced difficulty in preparing useful 
tabulations on deaths from various poisons because the data 
furnished physicians on death certificates have been incom- 
plete. In the past, this was understandable since container labels 
frequently) rried no ingredient statements and the agent re- 
sponsible | the death often remained unknown. However, 
with the passage of the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide and 
Rodenticide Act, economic poisons in interstate commerce are 
required to carry ingredient statements. 
When the name of the active ingredient and the proprietary 
¢ of the product suspected of having caused death 
is not ente on the victim’s death certificate, valuable infor- 
mation is omitted. The listing of both the active ingredient and 
trade name of the suspected product is necessary, since so-called 
nert ingred'ents in many preparations may be responsible for 
death. Common offenders in this category are the solvents fre- 
quently used to carry the pesticidal agent. It is equally important 
that deaths trom materials commonly found in the home as 
well as those associated with agricultural and industrial pursuits 
be accurately and consistently reported. Only in this way will 
i balanced picture of relative hazard be obtained. 


or trade n 


The preparation of more factual death certificates will facili- 
tate accurate tabulations on the causes of accidental deaths due 
to poisoning «nd will ultimately help reduce the loss of lives 
resulting from the careless use of highly toxic products. 


NEW GENERIC AND BRAND NAMES 
RECOGNIZED BY THE COUNCIL 


The Council collaborates with manufacturers in the selection 
if generic and brand names for marketed drug preparations 
presented for acceptance and also for new products still under 
development or clinical trial. The last report on such names 
ippeared in THE JOURNAL, March 3, 1951, p. 644. 

The following abstract lists the generic designation, the chemi- 
cal name, where necessary for information, and the recognized 
brand name or names under which the preparations are avail- 
able. In general, a generic name should bear recognizable rela- 
tion to the chemical name and conform as closely as consistent 
with brevity and practicality to existing systems of scientific 
nomenclature. The chief requirement for a brand name is that 
it should not be therapeutically suggestive. 

Choline Gluconate for the gluconate salt of choline, 2-(hydr- 
oryethyl)trimethylammonium pD-gluconate 

Chlor velizine Hydrochloride for 1-p-chlorobenzhydryl-4-meth- 
ylpiperazine hydrochloride: Di-Paralene Hydrochloride (Abbott 
Laboratories ) : 


Dimethyl-Tubox urarine Chloride: Mecostrin Chloride (E. R. 
Squibb & Sons) 

Ergotamine with Caffeine for ergotamine tartrate and caffeine 
combined: Cafergot (Sandoz Pharmaceuticals) 

Khellin (Instead of Visammin) for 2-methyl-5,8-dimethoxyfur- 
anochromone 


Khellol Glucoside for 2-methylol-5-methoxyfuranochromone 
glucoside 


Methyl Hexane Amine for 1,3-dimethylamylamine: Forthane 
(Eli Lilly & Company) 


Phenacemide for phenacetylcarbamide: Phenurone (Abbott 
Laboratories) 
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Probenecid for p-(di-n-propylsulfamyl)benzoic acid: Benemid 
(Sharp & Dohme, Inc.) 

Salicylazosulfapyridine for 4-(pyridyl-2-amidosulfonyl)-3'-car- 
boxy-4’-hydroxyazobenzene 


Tetraethylammonium Chloride: Etamon Chloride (Parke, Davis 
& Company) 


NEW AND NONOFFICIAL REMEDIES 


The following additional articles have been accepted as con- 
forming to the rules of the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
of the American Medical Association for admission to New and 
Nonofficial Remedies. A copy of the rules on which the Council 
bases its action will be sent on application. 

R. T. Stormont, M.D., Secretary. 


Aminophylline-U.S.P. (See New and Nonofficial Remedies 1950, 
p. 278). 

Tablets Aminophylline: 0.1 gm. and 0.2 gm. Professional 
Drug Service, Inc., St. Louis. 


Gamma Benzene Hexachloride (See THE JOURNAL, Oct. 14, 1950, 
p. 548). 

Ointment Kwell 1%: 56.7 gm. tubes and 454 gm. jars. An 
ointment containing 10 mg. of gamma benzene hexachloride in 
each gram. Commercial Solvents Corporation, New York. 


Diethylstilbestrol-U.S.P. (See New and Nonofficial Remedies 
1950, p. 331). 

Tablets Diethylstilbestrol: 0.1 mg., 0.25 mg., 0.5 mg., 1.0 mg., 
and 5.0 mg. Barlow-Maney Laboratories, Inc., Cedar Rapids, la. 


Diphtheria Toxoid, Alum Precipitated-U.S.P. (See New and 
Nonofficial Remedies 1950, p. 438). 

Diphtheria Toxoid (Alum Precipitated): 5 cc. vials (five im- 
munizations). Preserved with thimerosal 1: 10,000. Pitman- 
Moore Company, Division of Allied Laboratories, Inc., Indian- 
apolis. 

Diphtheria Toxoid, Alum Precipitated: 1 cc. (0.5 cc. dose 
form), 5 cc. (0.5 cc. dose form), and 10 cc. (1 cc. dose form) 
vials. One immunization, five immunizations, and five immuni- 
zations, respectively. Preserved with thimerosal 1: 10,000. FE. R. 
Squibb & Sons, New York. 
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The Council on Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation has 
authorized publication of the following report. 
HOWARD A. CArTER, Secretary. 


ACE ELASTIC HOSIERY ACCEPTED 

Manufacturer: Becton, Dickinson & Co., Rutherford, N. J. 

Ace Elastic Hosiery is designed to give support to varicose 
and phlebitic veins and to control the swelling of the leg in 
various circulatory and inflammatory conditions. It is intended 
to form a smooth sheath over the leg and is described as “full- 
footed,” meaning that the patient does not have to wear a second 
pair of hose over the elastic stockings. They are knitted of nylon 
and rubber with cuffs of nylon and mercerized cotton. 

Evidence from sources acceptable to the Council indicated 
that these hose were of good quality, that they were as durable 
as could be expected in view of the sheerness which many 
patients desire, and that the results of wearing them were satis- 
factory provided precautions were taken to secure a proper fit. 
The Council on Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation voted to 
include the Ace Elastic Hosiery in its list of accepted devices. 
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THE VALUE OF TOTAL 
POPULATION X-RAY SURVEYS 

Total population x-ray surveys of the chest have been 
extensively prosecuted in this country in the campaign 
against pulmonary tuberculosis. The problems of quality 
of roentgen reproduction, of reliability of roentgen inter- 
pretation, of thoroughness of follow-up, and of reduction 
of local incidence of tuberculosis have been studied to 
some extent and has been commented on by various 
groups to a considerable extent. However, no really com- 
prehensive review of a long term, total population study 
has yet been made in this country. A recent follow-up 
report on a total population survey of the island of Got- 
land, made in 1943 and analyzed in succeeding years by 
Lonnerblad,’ is of interest. Gotland was almost an ideal 
location for a successful total population survey. The 
island is comparatively remote and has a negligible im- 
migration factor. It is about seven hours by sea from the 
mainland of Sweden 

In this mass photofluorographic survey, 56,964 per- 
sons were examined, which is equivalent to 99° of the 
population over the age of | year. This is a remarkable 
achievement, as most surveys fail to exceed 80% of the 
population over the age of 16. The customary small per- 
centage of adults with potentially significant pulmonary 
shadows and the even smaller percentage of persons with 
open pulmonary lesions were discovered. The long-term 
value of the survey, namely, its apparent influence on the 
prevention of tuberculosis (as a result of the detection 
and isolation of active cases), was studied by observation 
of the tuberculosis mortality in Gotland for the ensuing 
seven years and comparison with the mortality for 
Sweden as a whole (which had not yet undertaken exten- 
sive total population surveys). The mortality rate for 
tuberculosis per 100 inhabitants in Gotland in 1946 was 
0.54 and for Sweden as a whole 0.51. For 1947, the re- 
spective figures were 0.49 and 0.48, and for 1948, 0.70 
and 0.48. Therefore, there was no appreciable reduction 
in mortality and apparently little improvement in pre- 
vention of tuberculosis. Even three years after comple- 
tion of the survey, it was noted that more than half of the 
newly discovered cases of open pulmonary tuberculosis 
had already passed the moderate stage. 
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Lonnerblad points out that it is not feasible at the 
present time to isolate effectively all persons with inter. 
mittently open pulmonary tuberculosis. Further, in some 
persons with lesions that are radiographically improving, 
rapid progression or reactivation even of apparently 
stable foci may suddenly develop. These persons, clinj- 
cally well for a period of years, have ample time to infect 
a considerable number of other persons before being 
detected. Two or three such cases in a populous com- 
munity will entirely neutralize the value of a periodic 
mass survey. 

Even in a homogeneous, relatively isolated area like 
Gotland, it proved very difficult to trace sources of infec- 
tion or to trace and examine a majority of contacts of 
open cases. However, even if such were possible, the 
small number of coexisting “carriers” of tubercle bacilli 
(with minimal or negligible pulmonary roentgen 
shadows) tend to vitiate the program. Some careful per- 
sons with open tuberculosis may not act as carriers, but 
others, especially those in whom there develops unde- 
tected, rapidly progressive tuberculosis, may in a short 
time be a source of infection to large numbers of persons. 
A man may have been assured that his last photofluoro- 
gram was normal, and it does not occur to him that he 
may be a victim of open disease. 

The author suggests that the promotion of some means 
of general prophylaxis of the total population (such as by 
BCG vaccination ), as well as the promotion of improved 
general economic conditions, is essential before total 
population surveys can produce the desired results. At 
the same time, it is observed that mass surveys of selected 
groups, such as persons segregated in institutions or 
otherwise thrown in close contact, have an obvious con- 
Structive place in preventive medicine, provided it is 
borne in mind that negative results merely exclude evi- 
dence of disease at that particular moment. 


SURGICAL RELIEF OF PULMONIC 
STENOSIS IN TETRALOGY 
OF FALLOT 


Early attempts at surgical relief of stenotic valvular 
lesions of the pulmonary artery and the heart were disap- 
pointing and led to justified pessimism as to the feasibility 
of surgical therapy. Recent advances in intrathoracic 
surgery, in the art of anesthesia, in preoperative and post- 
operative treatment, in blood transfusion and employ- 
ment of oxygen, all served to revive interest in the surgi- 
cal attack on congenital anomalies of the heart. The 
almost hopeless prognosis of the morbus caeruleus made 
it apparent that the risk of operation was probably less 
than that of leaving the condition untreated. 

Blalock and Taussig ' in 1945 introduced an operative 
procedure for the relief of pulmonic stenosis. The oper 
tion consisted of anastomosing one of the systemic at- 
teries, preferably the subclavian, to one of the pulmonary 
arteries. This shunting operation created an artificial duc- 
tus arteriosus and increased the flow of oxygenated bl 
through the lungs, thereby reducing cyanosis. B 
was able to report in 1948 on 610 patients subjected t0 
the operation for the relief of pulmonic stenosis, with @ 
mortality rate of 17.7 per cent. The results were grati- 
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fying, particularly with regard to the lessening of the pa- 
tient’s incapacity. 

The important lesion in the tetralogy of Fallot is the 
pulmonary stenosis. Two types of Stenosis exist: valvu- 
lar and infundibular, in which there is a formation of a 
ridge of tissue just below the valves. This ridge or sep- 
tum encroaches on the lumen of the artery and con- 
tributes to the formation of a sort of fifth cardiac cham- 
ber. In either instance the pulmonary artery may be 
normal in size, hypoplastic or dilated. Either lesion inter- 
feres with the free flow of blood into the pulmonary 
circulation. Potts and co-workers * introduced a modi- 
fication of the Blalock operation, anastomosing the 
pulmonary artery and the aorta. The advantages of this 
procedure are to be seen in cases in which the subclavian 
artery is too small or too short. The disadvantage of the 
Blalock procedure is the creation of a ductus arteriosus 
with possible later development of subacute bacterial en- 
docarditis. There is also some question as to whether the 
anastomosis will keep pace with the growth of the 
patient. 

Accurate diagnosis of the existing congenital anomaly 
can be achieved in most instances with the aid of arteri- 
ography and intracardiac catheterization. Brock * at- 
tempted direct inspection of the valves of the pulmonary 
artery in the course of the operation by introducing a 
cardioscope into the left pulmonary artery. The man- 
euver, however, was not always feasible and was fre- 
quently too hazardous. On the other hand, palpation of 
the exposed pulmonary artery and the right ventricle, 
Brock points out, reveals in a case of valvular pulmonary 
stenosis « well localized thrill. The thrill can be felt to 
be localized within the central portion of the lumen. In 
subvalvular or infundibular stenosis, no such character- 
istically localized thrill is felt in the first part of the pul- 
monary artery. Brock has reintroduced Doyen’s unsuc- 
cessful attempt at a direct attack on the stenotic tissue. 
In the Brock procedure a valvulotome is passed through 
the wall of the right ventricle upward into the pulmonary 
artery. His first report dealt with three patients: one died; 
embolism of the lower extremity developed in one and 
hemiplegia in the third. These vascular complications 
were probably due to the fall in the blood pressure in the 
presence of polycythemia. Relief of infundibular stenosis 
is a far more complicated procedure, since it involves 
resection of a portion of the actual wall of the active 
ventricular muscle and not a simple division of a nar- 
rowed valve at the exit of the ventricle. Brock * accom- 
plished this with a special instrument, a type of rongeur, 
which is introduced into the right ventricle and is passed 
upward in the direction of the pulmonary artery. The 
stenotic tissue is bitten off, the instrument is removed 
and the opening is further dilated with a special instru- 
ment. Blalock ° reported a series of 19 cases of Brock 
valvulotomy for pure pulmonary stenosis with excellent 
results. 

Downing and his associates * performed the Brock 
Procedure in eight cases of tetralogy of Fallot. In six 
of these the improvement in exercise tolerance has been 
striking. These authors consider Brock’s procedure the 
operation of choice in cases of pulmonary stenosis. There 
are, however, a number of questions that have not so 
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far been answered, pertaining to (1) the incidence and 
effect of pulmonary regurgitation in cases in which the 
stenosed valve is divided, (2) the possibility of later 
development of subacute bacterial endocarditis and (3) 
the possibility that the valves might again fuse at some 
time or that the outflow tract might again become ob- 
structed in cases in which infundibular stenosis has been 
corrected. 

The results thus far achieved by both the indirect 
and the direct attack on the congenital anomaly known 
as the tetralogy of Fallot justifies the conclusion that an 
enormous advance has been made in the treatment of the 
hitherto hopeless case of the blue baby. The methods 
evolved will probably receive further refinement and will 
find application in acquired valvular disease of the adult 
as well. 


MICROBIAL METABOLITES AND 
PLANT WELFARE 


The dramatic advances of the past 10 years in the 
medical use of antibiotics have overshadowed the poten- 
tial role of those substances in other fields. The use of 
antibiotics with antifungal properties for the control of 
plant diseases is of particular interest at a time when con- 
servation of food supply is a matter of world-wide im- 
portance. Two recent reports are of considerable theo- 
retical interest in that they suggest means by which the 
value of antibiotics in agriculture and horticulture can 
be further explored. 

Henry * and his associates recently reported on the 
control of seed-borne fungus disease in cereals with aci- 
dione, an antibiotic produced by Streptomyces griseus. 
Wheat, barley, and oat seeds infested with covered smut 
were treated with acidione in a concentration of 10 parts 
per million in water. Treatment resulted in a reduced in- 
cidence of disease in all cases. Best results were obtained 
with oat smut, a major disease, and one of the covered 
smuts most difficult to control successfully by seed treat- 
ment. Acidione proved to be as effective as mercurials 
and formaldehyde and appeared to have no serious toxic 
action on the seed. 

Brian, Wright, Stubbs, and Way * have reported that 
resistance to fungal parasites may be conferred on plants 
by antibiotic substances taken in through the root system 
and translocated to the leaves. For their studies, they used 
a fungistatic antibiotic, griseofulvin, which is produced 
by a common soil organism and which is relatively non- 
toxic to higher plants. They found that, if lettuce or oat 
seedlings were grown in nutrient solutions containing 
griseofulvin, the antibiotic could, after a period of time, 
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be demonstrated in the leaves or in guttation-drops. 
Furthermore, when disease-causing fungus spores were 
sprayed onto lettuce or tomato plants that had been grow- 
ing in griseofulvin-containing solutions for several days, 
the disease developed much more slowly than in control 
plants. More crucial experiments to prove whether griseo- 
fulvin could be produced by microbiologic synthesis in 
the soil and then pass into plants were inconclusive. The 
demonstration of such an effect would serve to indicate 
that the rhizosphere, or zone of increased microbial ac- 
tivity in the soil adjacent in plant roots, may make an 
important contribution to the welfare of the plant. 


MUSCLE RELAXANTS IN LOW-BACK 
DISORDERS 


Schlesinger and Stinchfield ' have reported on the use 
of the muscle relaxant mephenesin as a diagnostic and 
prognostic aid in acute disorders of the lower back. They 
administered the drug intravenously to 64 hospitalized 
patients with acute symptoms and signs of herniated in- 
tervertebral disk and observed its effect on the pain and 
on the results of the straight-leg-raising test. Four types 
of reaction were noted: (1) abrupt relief of low-back and 
sciatic pain and striking increase in the range of leg 
motion, (2) abrupt relief of pain with only slight or 
moderate increase in range of leg motion, (3) abrupt re- 
lief of pain with no increase in motion, and (4) rapid 
relief of local pain. paradoxical aggravation of radiating 
pain and decrease or no change in straight-leg-raising 
ability. Patients with the first type of reaction often ob- 
tained persistent relief from this test administration of 
mephenesin, and a high percentage left the hospital 
symptomatically well after a period of conservative treat- 
ment. These patients, some of whom showed unequivo- 
cal myelographic evidence of herniated intervertebral 
disk, were regarded as having reversible nerve root com- 
pression, possibly aggravated by reflex muscle spasm. 
Patients with the third or fourth type of reaction to 
mephenesin invariably failed to respond to subsequent 
conservative treatment, and all required surgical inter- 
vention within three months. At operation in each case, 
there was found a large protrusion of the intervertebral 
disk producing irreducible root compression. Patients 
with the second type of reaction to mephenesin formed 
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an intermediate group; some required surgical treatment, 
and others responded to conservative management. Thus 
in all but the second group the mephenesin test had 
definite prognostic value at least as far as the response 
of the immediate attack to therapy was concerned. This 
is of considerable practical significance in a condition in 
which the choice between conservative and surgical treat- 
ment is often difficult. An accurate prognosis can spare 
many patients the economic burden of long periods of 
useless conservative therapy while assuring others, who 
are likely to benefit from it, of an adequate trial of non- 
surgical therapy. 

Whether this test will prove more helpful in this respect 
than the procaine hydrochloride test of Steindler * can be 
determined only by further clinical trial. It already ap- 
pears that mephenesin is superior to procaine in the relief 
of local muscle spasm. Because in large doses, it can pro- 
duce paralysis, however, mephenesin must be given cau- 
tiously and only to hospitalized patients who do not show 
muscular weakness or serious neurologic disturbance. In 
these experiments a 2% solution administered intra- 
venously produced no hemoglobinuria or other serious 
side effects. Given orally, the drug proved unsatisfactory 
in the hands of these investigators. 

The muscle relaxation produced by mephenesin has 
also been found helpful as an adjunct to traction and in 
the relief of pain in various low-back syndromes, by 
the above-mentioned authors and by others, but it ap- 
pears likely that the drug will have its greatest usefulness 
in differential diagnosis and prognosis. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EPIDEMIC 
KERATOCONJUNCTIVITIS AND THE 
NERVOUS SYSTEM 


Ruchman ' has recently shed interesting and addi- 
tional light on the nature of the epidemic keratoconjunc- 
tivitis (EK) virus. This work, confirmed by Cheever,’ 
suggests the possibility that the virus of epidemic kerato- 
conjunctivitis, originally isolated by Sanders,’ has a 
biphasic pathogenicity referable to ocular and nervous 
tissues. The recent findings indicate a close immunologic 
relationship between the viruses of epidemic keratocon- 
junctivitis and St. Louis encephalitis; indeed, the two 
agents could not be differentiated by intracerebral neu- 
tralization tests. A similar relationship, but to a lesser 
degree, was demonstrated between epidemic keratocon- 
junctivitis and Japanese and West Nile encephalitis 
viruses. The only demonstrable difference between epi- 
demic keratoconjunctivitis and St. Louis viruses was 10 
be found in the increased pathogenicity of the epidemic 
keratoconjunctivitis virus for rabbits. These findings are 
consistent with those of Sanders, who reported passage 
of his original virus through graded collodion membranes 
with an average pore diameter of 75 to 100 mp, while 
those membranes with an average pore diameter of less 
than 50 mz» retained the virus. 

During the 1942 epidemics, which involved thousands 
of industrial workers in California and New York, 4 
severe ocular disease wes observed in as high as 10% 
of factory personnel. Even at that time, severe headaches 
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ysociated with the conjunctivitis and unrelieved by 
analgesics were observed by the University of Miami 
ivestigator. Furthermore, two cases in Schenectady 
showed possible central nervous system involvement.* 

The present clarification of this problem throws an 
important light on virus diseases with respect to poten- 
‘ial multiple variants within a single disease agent. In 
he case of epidemic keratoconjunctivitis, we are appar- 
ently dealing with an agent capable of great ocular infec- 
tivity, potentially neurotropic in character. The relation- 
hip between epidemic keratoconjunctivitis and the 
geurotropic virus is closely paralleled in the herpes sim- 
plex virus. insofar as the herpes virus is capable of 
infecting the eyes of humans and then quickly reverting 
toa strong!) neurotropic agent by passage in laboratory 
animals. However, in the case of the herpes virus, the 
gent is approximately 125 my», and neutralizing anti- 
bodies are found in as high as 75% of unselected adult 
erums. Epidemic keratoconjunctivitis, on the other 
hand, has a calculated measurement of approximately 
35 mu, and neutralizing antibodies against it are not 
found in a so-called normal population." 


ALCOHOL IN PULMONARY EDEMA 


The usefulness of ethyl alcohol in the treatment of 
paroxysmal pulmonary edema in rabbits and dogs has 
recently been demonstrated by Luisada.' Working on the 
theory that the respiratory obstruction occurring in pul- 
monary edema is due chiefly to the foaming of the fluid 
present rather than to its volume per se, this investigator 
tested the effects of a number of antifoaming agents ad- 
ministered by inhalation to animals with experimental 
pulmonary edema. Of the agents used, 95% alcohol in 
subanesthetic doses produced the most satisfactory re- 
sults. It doubled the survival time of rabbits with pulmo- 
nary edema produced by intravenously administered 
epinephrine and completely prevented pulmonary edema 
in dogs subjected to rapid intracarotid infusion with iso- 
tonic sodium chloride solution. This effect was thought 
to be due to the local antifoaming action of alcohol, but it 
was subsequently observed that larger, mildly anesthetic 
doses of 50° alcohol given by gavage or enema had a 
‘imilar action. Subanesthetic doses of 25% alcohol ad- 
ministered intravenously also showed definite, but less 
pronounced, therapeutic effect. These observations sug- 
gest that the depressant action of alcohol on the central 
hervous system also played a therapeutic role. It is pos- 
‘ible that both factors were active, since alcoho! in the 
blood stream may be excreted through the lungs, exert- 
ing a local effect, while inhaled alcohol may be absorbed 
into the blood stream, with consequent central action. 
_Insimilar experiments, it was found that the combina- 
ton of alcohol by inhalation and morphine by injection 
Produced better results than either one alone and that 
these results were equivalent to those obtained with 
morphine plus inhalations of oxygen under pressure. This 
led Luisada to suggest that the combination of morphine, 
alcohol vapor, and oxygen under pressure might prove 
most effective in the treatment of pulmonary edema. 
Therapeutic trials with alcohol inhalations in man are 
10W In progress. 
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IRRADIATED TUBERCULOSIS VACCINE 


Milzer' and associates of Michael Reese Hospital, 
Chicago, report evidence that ultraviolet-killed tubercu- 
losis vaccine is superior to BCG vaccine as a prophy- 
lactic agent. Mycobacterium tuberculosis (hominis) 
grown for 14 days on Petragnani medium was harvested, 
weighed, suspended in sterile distilled water, ground for 
30 minutes in a ball mill, and then diluted so as to con- 
tain 1 mg. of moist bacilli per cubic centimeter. Expo- 
sure for 0.5 seconds to ultraviolet irradiation was found 
sufficient to kill the bacteria, after which 1:10,000 
thimerosal was added as a preservative and the killed 
vaccine was stored in the refrigerator at 3 to 5 C. Freshly 
prepared viable BCG vaccine was used in comparison. 

Comparative active immunization tests were made 
on groups of 24 to 40 mice. At weekly intervals, each 
mouse was given four subcutaneous injections of 0.5 
mg. of the selected vaccine. Thirty days after the fourth 
dose, each mouse was given a challenging dose of 0.001 
to 0.025 mg. of the 14-day-old slant cultures of H37Rv 
tubercle bacilli suspended in 2.5% gastric mucin. Half 
of the challenging dose was given subcutaneously and 
half intraperitoneally. Control tests were made on non- 
immunized mice. All animals were killed 30 days after 
the challenge dose and examined carefully for lesions. 

Without exception, all control mice presented gross 
lesions, ranging in size from 2 to 4 mm., at the site of the 
inoculation, or in the liver, spleen, or peritoneum. Gross 
lesions developed in only 53% of the mice given the 
viable BCG vaccine and in only 37.5% of those given 
the nonviable irradiated vaccine. The irradiated vaccine 
thus appeared to afford better protection than the BCG 
vaccine against subsequent tuberculosis. 

This superiority was not evident, however, in similar 
experiments performed by Olson* and Sarber* on 
guinea pigs. Using larger challenging doses of virulent 
bacilli and longer periods of observation, they found that 
the protection afforded by the two types of vaccine was 
about equal. That the protection was not complete is 
indicated by the observation that 32% to 55% of the 
vaccinated animals died within four months after infec- 
tion. This was in contrast to a mortality rate of 71% in 
the unvaccinated animals. 

Aside from the question of its relative antigenicity, 
however, the irradiated vaccine has other advantages 
over BCG. Unlike viable BCG, it contains a preservative 
that prevents contamination with pathogens; also, it is 
remarkably stable, retaining its potency for as long as 
12 months after its preparation. 
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COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


The permanent Committee on Constitution and By-Laws of 
the American Medical Association held its organizational meet- 
ing during the annual session at Atlantic City. Dr. Louis A. 
Buie of Rochester, Minn., is Chairman. The other members of 
the Committee are Dr. Stanley H. Osborn, Hartford, Conn. 
Dr. Britton E. Pickett Sr., Carrizo Springs, Texas; Dr. James 
S. Stevensen, Tulsa, Okla.; Dr. Floyd S. Winslow, Rochester, 
N. Y.: the President, Dr. John W. Cline; the Secretary, Dr 
George F. Lull; the Assistant Secretary, Dr. Ernest B. Howard; 
the representative of the Board of Trustees, Dr. Edwin S. Ham- 
ilton; the Speaker of fhe House of Delegates, Dr. F. F. Borzell, 
and the Vice Speaker, Dr. James R. Reuling. Drs. Cline, Lull, 
Howard, Hamilton, Borzell, and Reuling are ex officio members 
of the Committee, without the right to vote. 

Any member of the Association who has suggestions for 
imendments to the Constitution and By-Laws should send them 
to Dr. Buie, whose address is 102 Second Ave., S. W., Rochester, 
Minn. The Committee will make a report to the House of Dele- 
gates at the Clinical Session in Los Angeles in December. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 
Income Tax Deductions for Medical Expenses 

Representative Clemente of New York introduced H. R. 4405, 
to allow medical and dental expenses as deductions from gross 
income for income tax purposes. The provisions of the present 
tax law permit a taxpayer, in arriving at taxable income, to de- 
duct medical and dental expenses in excess of 5° of adjusted 
gross income, with a limitation on the total amount deductible. 
This bill proposes to permit a taxpayer to deduct all expenses 
paid during the taxable year, not compensated for by insurance 
or otherwise, for medical care of the taxpayer, his spouse, o1 
other legal dependents. The term “medical care” is defined in 
its broadest sense to include diagnosis, cure, mitigation, treat- 
ment, and prevention of disease. Included also as deductible 
items would be amounts paid for health or accident insurance. 
The author introduced a similar but not identical bill in the 
ist Congress 


STATE LEGISLATION 


Alabama 

Bills Introduced.—H. 444, proposes regulations requiring every dog 
owner to cause his dog to be inoculated against rabies by the rabies 
inspector once each year. S. 3401, proposes the creation of a State Board 
of Chiropractic Examiners and proposes that a person shall be regarded 
as practicing chiropractic who shall employ objective or subjective means 
without the use of drugs, surgery, X-ray therapy or radium therapy, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the alignment of the vertebrae of the human 
spine, and the practice of adjusting the vertebrae to correct any subluxa- 
tion or malalignment thereof 


California 

Bills Introduced.—A. 3456, to amend that the Health and Safety Code, 
proposes to make it a felony to sell, furnish, administer, give or offer to 
sell, furnish, administer or give any narcotic to a minor. S. R. 187, pro- 
poses the creation of an Interim Committee on Narcotics and Hypnotics 
to ascertain, study and analyze all facts relating to narcotics and hypnotics 





The summary of federal legislation was prepared by the Washington 
Office of the American Medical Association and the summary of state 
legislation by the Bureau of Legal Medicine and Legislation. 
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including the operation, effect, administration, enforcement and needed 
revision of all laws relating thereto. S. 1542, proposes to amend the 
initiative act relating to chiropractic by authorizing the Board of Chiro- 
practic Examiners to issue a certificate authorizing the holder thereof to 
practice chiropractic and other forms of therapy as taught in chiropractic 







schools or colleges 







Florida 

Bills Enacted.—H. 1440 became Law Without Approval June 11, 195; 
It provides for the creation of a special hospital district for Broward 
County. S. 254 was approved June 4, 1951. It provides for the establish. 
ment and operation of a State Hospital for alcoholism. S. 325 was ap- 
proved May 28, 1951. It amends the law prohibiting trafficking im the 
dead body of a human being and provides that nothing in such law should 
be construed to prohibit the obtaining, dissecting, using and disposing of 
dead bodies for the purpose of teaching or other appropriate university 
research by any medical school, dental school, school of nursing or other 
university research or teaching unit which is a part of a regularly estab. 
lished or chartered institution of higher learning under the Laws of the 
State. 
















Illinois 

Bills Introduced.—S. 275, to amend the Workmen's Compensation Law 
proposes to authorize the payment of compensation for loss of the 
dustrial use of one or both ears. S. 773, proposes the creation of a Com 
mission on Tuberculosis Problems to study all matters pertaining to inter- 
governmental and other cooperation in the control and eradication of 
tuberculosis. S. 755, to amend the Medical Practice Act, proposes regu- 
lations for the issuance of Temporary Certificates of Registration to 
persons who are nonresidents of the State, who have a Doctor of Medicine 
degree, and who wish to pursue programs of graduate or specialty training 
in the State. 

Bill Enacted.—H. 163 was approved June 14, 1951. It repeals and 
re-enacts the law relating to the practice of nursing. 















Michigan 

Bills Enacted.—H. 319 has become Public Act No. 249 of the Acts of 
1951. It amends the Michigan Hospital Survey and Construction Act by 
increasing the number of members of the Advisory Hospital Council from 
11 to 12 and by specifying that one member of such council shall be 
appointed from a list of full time help officers submitted by the Board of 
Directors of the Michigan Health Officers Association. S. 152 has become 
Public Act No. 231 of the Acts of 1951. It proposes certain amendments 
to the law providing for the licensing of maternity or lying-in hospitals. 











Missouri 

Bill Introduced.—H. 275, proposes certain amendments to the lw 
regulating the sale of narcotic drugs by, among other things, providing for 
the establishment of a Narcotic Drug Act Fund, into which shall & 
placed all fees collected for narcotic licenses and out of which shall be 
paid the expenses incurred by the division of health in the administration 
of the law regulating narcotic drugs. 










Ohio 

Bill Enacted.—H. $16 was approved June 18, 1951. It provides for te 
issuance of special automobile licenses bearing the word “physician bd 
persons holding unrevoked and unexpired licenses to practice medicine © 
the State. 
















Wisconsin 

Bills Enacted.—A. 473 has become Chapter 369 of the Laws of 195 
It amends the basic science act by exempting therefrom dental hygienists 
A. 616 has become Chapter 368 of the Laws of 1951. It amends the 
medical practice act by eliminating reference to osteopathy and surgert 
and by providing that if six members of the board find an 
qualified, the board shall issue a license to practice medicine and surge 
to such applicant. S. 701 has become Chapter 371 of the Laws of 1951. 
It amends the medical practice act by authorizing the board of - 
examiners and the board of chiropractic examiners to make use of ( 
injunctive process to restrain violations of the law. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ATLANTIC CITY SESSION 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION AT THE ANNUAL SESSION IN 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., JUNE 11-15, 1951 


(Concluded from page 854) 


Resolution on Establishment of Single 
Membership Classification 


Dr. George Earl, Minnesota, submitted the following reso- 
lytion, which was referred finally to the Reference Committee 
on Amendments to Constitution and By-Laws: 

Wuereas, The new system of American Medical Association membership 
would appear (o make the classification of “Fellow” an outmoded and 
unnecessary Or and 

WHEREAS, \iany active members of the American Medical Association 
fee] that no purpose is served by requiring the payment of an extra $5 
for the privil: of program participation, serving in the House of Dele- 
gates or as an Official of the American Medical Association; and 

WHEREAS, The present membership stratum is inconsistent with the 
democratic foundation and objectives of the American Medical Associ- 
ation; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Medical Association establish a single 
member classification, providing all active members with equal rights and 
privileges. 

REPORT OF REFERENCE COMMITTEE ON AMENDMENTS 

ro CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws 


Dr. Robertson Ward, Chairman, submitted the following re- 
port, which was duly adopted: 

To your reference committee were referred three resolutions 
having to do with single membership in the American Medical 
Association, involving the abandonment of Fellowship. These 
were introduced by Dr. Woodhouse of Ohio, Dr. McKittrick 
of Massachusetts and Dr. Earl of Minnesota. A very thorough 
discussion was held on the pros and cons, with the following 
result! That your reference committee approves the principle 
involved in these resolutions, especially as to eligibility of mem- 
bers to take part in organizational and scientific programs of 
the American Medical Association without the necessity of other 
than regular membership. Since there is a definite question of 
the advisability of abandoning the term “Fellowship,” it is the 
recommendation of your committee that this matter be referred 
to the standing committee of the House on Constitution and 
By-Laws, with instructions to prepare such changes in the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, in consultation with the Board of Trus- 
lees, as may be necessary to carry out these recommendations, 
and with instructions to present these necessary changes to the 
House of Delegates at its next meeting. 


Resolution on Standardized Form for Reporting Health 
and Accident Cases 


Dr. George Earl, Minnesota, submitted the following reso- 
lution, which was referred to the Reference Committee on Mis- 
cellaneous Business: 

_ WHEREAS, Reporting health and accident cases to insurance companies 
could be simplified and expedited by one standard form, adopted by all 
msurance companies concerned with this form of coverage; and 

WHEREAS, The advantages of a single form would also increase the 
mrp of procedures under the Workmen’s Compensation Law; therefore 
e it 


Resolved, That the problem of eliminating diversity of insurance report- 
ing forms be referred to the proper committee of the American Medical 
Association, with instructions to create a standardized form for reporting 
health and accident cases. 


REPORT OF REFERENCE COMMITTEE ON 
MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS 


Dr. Andrew A. Eggston, Chairman, presented the following 
port, which was duly adopted: 

In view of the various state laws, it would be difficult and 
physically impossible to have a standardized form that would 
comply with the laws of the 48 states. Your reference committee 
‘commends that this matter be handled on an individual state 


= Therefore, the reference committee disapproves this reso- 
ion. 


Resolution on Payment of American Medical Association Dues 


Dr. George Earl, Minnesota, presented the following reso- 
lution, which was referred to the Reference Committee on Mis- 
cellaneous Business: 


WHEREAS, There has been misunderstanding regarding the transition of 
the $25 payment to the American Medical Association, from the category 
of “special assessment” to ‘‘annual dues”; and 

WHEREAS, Many physicians who did not remit their 1950 dues and who 
now wish to become members and pay their 1951 dues, have been classi- 
fied as delinquent members and can no longer be members of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association until their 1950 dues have been paid; and 

WHEREAS, Many physicians were aware that the special assessment in 
1949 was not considered legally binding and, therefore, considered the 
same to hold true of the 1950 payment; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Medical Association reconsider its deci- 
sion of December 1949 and accept payment of 1951 dues, regardless of the 
payment or nonpayment of 1950 dues. 


REPORT OF REFERENCE COMMITTEE ON 
MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS 


Dr. Andrew A. Eggston, Chairman, presented the following 
report, which was duly adopted: 

Your reference committee recommends disapproval of this 
resolution. 


Resolutions on Publicizing American Medicine 


Dr. Edward P. Flood, New York, presented the following 
resolutions, which were referred to the Reference Committee 
on Legislation and Public Relations: 


WHEREAS, The American Medical Association wisely expended large 
sums of money to conduct its recent National Education Campaign; and 

WHEREAS, Failure to follow up this campaign by repeated presentation 
of the true story of American medicine to the public may cost much of 
the advantage gained; and 

WHEREAS, Most physicians make substantial contributions annually to 
educational, welfare, religious and eleemosynary groups and thi» follow-up 
may be accomplished by purchasing advertising space in their journals, 
annuals and programs; and 

Wueareas, The Principles of Medical Ethics rightfully precludes the use 
of this space for advertising the individual physician; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Delegates of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation hereby endorses the use of such advertising space for slogans which 
would advance the cause of American medicine; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Public Relations Bureau of the American Medical 
Association is hereby directed to draft a number of appropriate slogans 
for use by the members of the American Medical Association; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That said slogans be published in The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association with appropriate comment. 


REPORT OF REFERENCE COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 
AND PuBLIC RELATIONS 


Dr. L. G. Christian, Chairman, presented the following re- 
port, which was duly adopted: 

The resolutions introduced by Dr. Edward Flood of New 
York have been amended as follows: 


WHEREAS, The American Medical Association wisely expended large 
sums of money to conduct its recent National Education Campaign; and 

WHEREAS, Failure to follow up this campaign by repeated presentation 
of the true story of American medicine to the public may cost much of 
the advantage gained; and 

Wuereas, Most physicians make substantial contributions annually to 
educational, welfare, religious and eleemosynary groups and this follow-up 
may be accomplished by purchasing advertising space in their journals, 
annuals and programs; and 

Wuereas, The Principles of Medical Ethics rightfully precludes the use 
of this space for advertising the individual physicians, but does not pre- 
clude the use of such space for such short slogans as would advance the 
cause of American medicine; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Delegates of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation hereby endorses the use of such advertising space for slogans; and 
be it further 
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Resolved, That the Public Relations Department of the American Medi- 
cal Association is hereby directed to draft a number of appropriate 
slogans for use by the members of the American Medical Association for 
this purpose 

Your Committee approves this resolution as amended, and 
recommends its adoption 


Resolutions on Emergency Medical Cali Service 
Dr. Harold F. R. Brown, New York, presented the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were referred to the Reference Commit- 
tee on Insurance and Medical Service: 


Whereas, An emergency medical call service is of proven value both 


$ a community public service and a means of good public relations be- 
tween a physician and his community; and 

Whereas, Participation in such a service is not onerous if many physi 
ims cooperate; and 

WHereas, Every county medical society has been asked to operate such 
im emergency service; therefore be it 

Resolved That every doctor below the age of 35 years, regardless of 
his type of practice, be urged to participate in his community's emer 
ney call plans; and be it further 

Resolved, That all national specialty boards be requested by the Secre 
tary of the American Medical Association to facilitate such general partici 
pation by assuring their members and potential members that they may 
participate in such a contmunity activity without jeopardy to specialty 


REPORT OF REFERENCE COMMITTEE ON INSURANCE 
AND MEDICAL SERVICE 


Dr. William R. Brooksher, Chairman, presented the follow- 
ng report, which was duly adopted 

Your committee recommends approval of these resolutions 
with the provision that they be amended to read that all national 
specialty boards be requested by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation to facilitate such general participation by assuring thei 
members and potential members that they may participate in 
such a community activity without jeopardy to specialty ratings 


Resolution on Communism 


Dr. L. A. Alesen, California, submitted the following reso- 
lution, which was referred to the Reference Committee on Mis- 
cellaneous Business 

Whereas, The American Medical Association and its constituent state 
and component county societies have taken the lead in a nationwide fight 
to regain and preserve for Americans their birthright of individual free 


dom; and 

Whereas, In a time of clear and present danger, there is no place for 
neutrality; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Medical Association hereby expresses 
its supreme contempt for and its unalterable opposition to communism, 
nazism, fascism, state socialism, or any other form of collectivism, be- 
cause these philosophies and the social and economic orders representing 
them violate nature's fundamental age-old principle of individual responsi- 
bility and therefore can never produce anything but human poverty, 
misery and ultimate moral and spiritual disintegration 


Report OF REFERENCE COMMITTEE ON 
MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS 


Dr. Andrew A. Eggston, Chairman, submitted the following 
report, which was adopted unanimously: 

Resolution on Communism: Your Reference Committee 
wishes to offer the present substitute motion which amounts to 
a rewording of the original resolution: 

Wuereas, The American Medical Association and its constituent state 
and component county societies have taken the lead in a nationwide fight 
to regain and preserve for Americans their birthright of individual free- 
dom; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Medical Association hereby expresses its 
unalterable opposition to communism, nazism, fascism, state socialism orf 
any other form of collectivism, because these philosophies and the social 
and economic orders representing them violate the principles on which 
this country was founded . 


Your Reference Committee recommends approval of this sub- 
stitute resolution. 


Proposed Amendment to By-Laws, Chapter IX, Section 1 (B) 

Dr. J. P. Wall, Mississippi, presented the following proposed 
amendment to Chapter LX, Section 1(B), which was referred 
to the Reference Committee on Amendments to Constitution 
and By-Laws: 

Amend Chapter LX, Section | (B) by adding to the first para- 
graph the following sentence: 
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“Past Presidents of the American Medical Association shall 
serve for a period of five years immediately following their 
tenure of the presidency of the American Medical Association.” 

So amended, the first paragraph of Section | (B) of Chapter 
IX of the By-Laws would read as follows: 

Term—Delegates and alternates from constituent associations, sections 
the Unifed States Army, the United States Navy, the United States hie 
Force, the United States Public Health Service and the Veterans Admin- 
istration shall be elected or appointed, as the case may be, for two year 
terms and shall assume office on January 1 of the year succeeding their 
election or appointment, except that incumbent delegates on the date of 
the adoption of these By-Laws shall serve until their successors are elected 
and assume office. Constituent associations entitled to more than one 
representative shall elect them so that one half the number, as Near as 
may be, ar cted each year. Past Presidents of the American Medical 
Association wl serve for a period of five years immediately following 
their tenur f the presidency of the American Medical Association, 


REPORT OF REFERENCE COMMITTEE ON AMENDMENTS 
tO CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws 


Dr. Robertson Ward, Chairman, submitted the following re- 
port, which was duly adopted by a standing vote, and referred 
by the Speaker to the Interim Committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws for proper wording: 

Resolution presented by Dr. Wall of Mississippi making Past 
Presidents of the American Medical Association members of the 
House of Delegates for five years, with power to vote: It will 
be remembered that a similar resolution, which did not limit 
membership in the House, was rejected at our last session. It is 
felt by your committee that the five year limitation included 
in this resolution has eliminated the objectionable features of 
the previous resolution, and that this resolution should now be 
accepted. The acceptance and implementation of this resolution 
requires the folowing changes in the Constitution: 

Article 6, Section 2, referring to the composition of the House 
of Delegates, shall be changed by substituting a comma for 
“and” at the end of the second line, and adding to the sentence, 
after “as the case may be, of the respective service,” the words 
“and the five immediate Past Presidents of the American Medi- 
cal Association.” The following sentence shall be changed to 
read: “The general officers, the Past Presidents of the Associa- 
tion (excluding the five immediate Past Presidents), the General 
Manager”, etc. Since this is a change in the Constitution, it is 
now introduced and will have to lay over until the next session, 
at which time a change in the By-Laws will need to be made. 


Resolution on Emeritus and Retired Membership 


Dr. Warren W. Furey, Illinois, presented the following 
resolution, which was referred to the Reference Committee on 
Amendments to Constitution and By-Laws: 

WHEREAS, Many component county and several constituent state medical 
societies have classes of non-dues-paying members such as retired and 
emeritus; and 

WHEREAS, Some such members have been relieved of dues because of 
disability and loss of income; and ‘ 

WHEREAS, The recent action of the House of Delegates of the American 
Medical Association in adopting dues for all members except in hard- 


ship cases; and 
WHEREAS, Such membership dues are a hardship in many cases of 


retired members; and ’ 
WHEREAS, Such membership dues do detract from the honor and dis- 
tinction accorded emeritus and like members; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the House of Delegates of the Illinois State Medical 
Society be urged to present a resolution to the American Medical Asso 
ciation at its annual meeting, recommending that the Constitution and 
By-Laws Committee of that body arrange for classes of membership for 
both retired and emeritus members with relief from payment of dues im 
the American Medical Association 


RePoRT OF REFERENCE COMMITTEE ON AMENDMENTS TO 
CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws 
Dr. Robertson Ward, Chairman, presented the following tt 
port, which was duly adopted: 
Resolution on Emeritus and Retired Membership: This resolu- 
tion was approved by the committee in principle and is ref 
to the Interim Committee on Constitution and By-Laws for 
implementation. 
Resolution on Abolishment of “Fellowship” in the 
American Medical Association 
Dr. George A. Woodhouse, Ohio, presented the following 
resolution, which was referred to the Reference Committee 0” 
Amendments to Constitution and By-Laws: 
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wuereas, There is confusion, misunderstanding and criticism among 
nay members of the American Medical Association regarding ‘“Fellow- 
sip”; and 

Wuereas, In the opinion of many members, “Fellowship” is now un- 
necessary inasmuch as all active members of the American Medical 
asociation are now provided with issues of THE JOURNAL OF THE 
awenicaN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION and permitted to attend sessions of the 
american Medical Association as a part of their membership privileges; 


and 

Wuereas, Many active members believe that payment of special ‘‘Fellow- 
ship dues” should not be required of an active member in order for him 
io become eligible to be a program participant or to serve in the House 
of Delegates or as an Official of the American Medical Association; and 
Wuereas, The relationship between the American Medical Association 
and its members would be improved by establishing a single membership 
cassification which would entitle all members to uniform and equal 
tenefits and privileges; and 

Wuereas, The contention that “Fellowship” is necessary in order to give 
the American Medical Association certain control over matters of pro- 
fessional conduct and ethics is untenable for the reason that a physician 
who is unworthy of “Fellowship” is, and should be considered, unfit for 
membership; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Delegates of the American Medical Associ- 
ation in annual session in Atlantic City, June 11 to 15, 1951, favors the 
dimination of that classification of members known as “Fellowship” and 
instructs the Board of Trustees to prepare appropriate amendments to the 
Constitution and By-Laws for action by the House of Delegates at the 
next session of the American Medical Association. 


(For the report of Reference Committee on Amendments to 
Constitution and By-Laws see its report on Resolution on Estab- 
lishment of Single Membership Classification.) 


Resolution on Dissemination of Health Insurance News 


Dr. George A. Woodhouse, Ohio, presented the following 
resolution, which was referred to the Reference Committee on 
Insurance and Medical Service: 


WHEREAS, Extension of voluntary health insurance is a most important 
part of the program of the American Medical Association; and 


Wuereas, Other eroups active in this field have the advantage of coordi- 
nation on a nation-wide level, while the medical profession's activities are 
planned and implemented in state and county medical societies; and 

WHEREAS, There is no present medium whereby significant progress in 
this field is brought promptly to the attention of practitioners and to 
their representatives responsible for fostering and extending voluntary 
imsurance; now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Medical Association arrange for regular 
dissemination of health insurance news in a publication of the American 
Medical Association 


(For report of Reference Committee on Insurance and Medi- 
cal Service see its report under Report and Supplementary Re- 
port of Council on Medical Service.) 


Resolution on Distribution of Interns 


Dr. George A. Woodhouse, Ohio, presented the following 
resolution, which was referred to the Reference Committee on 
Medical Education and Hospitals: 


a continuing unequal distribution of interns between the 

~ aan non-uniy ersity hospitals is becoming more glaringly apparent, 

pes ity hospitals having one intern to each 2114 beds while the non- 
‘tsity hospitals have only one intern to every 60 beds; and 


W . , 
HEREAS, The non-university hospitals are caring for 75% of the total 
a at present and would be called on to shoulder an even larger 
entage of the case load in event of a civilian disaster; and 


* HEREAS, This situation of intern shortage in the non-university hospitals 
te — referred to a committee of the American Medical Association 
udy and remedial recommendations; and 


Ww. 
au To date there have been no suggested methods of relief forth- 
ng from this committee; therefore be it 


Resoly, 

Pee That the American Medical Association Committee on Train- 

a oo expedite the preparation of a report containing practical 
S toward the immediate solution of this critical intern problem. 


( . 
ona the report of the Reference Committee on Medical Edu- 
i and Hospitals see its report under Resolution on Distri- 
‘on of Interns previously submitted.) 
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Resolution on Dissemination of Factual Information Pertaining 
to the Practice of Medicine 


Dr. George A. Woodhouse, Ohio, presented the following 
resolution, which was referred to the Reference Committee on 
Miscellaneous Business: 


WHEREAS, False and misleading information is being disseminated in 
popular magazines regarding the practice of medicine in hospitals and the 
policies of the American Medical Association; be it hereby 

Resolved, That the American Medical Association be requested to take 
immediate steps to inform and educate effectively the public, hospital 
trustees and the medical profession as to the facts pertaining to the 
practice of medicine in hospitals and the American Medical Association 
principles governing the same. 


REPORT OF REFERENCE COMMITTEE ON 
MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS 


Dr. Andrew A. Eggston, Chairman, stated that the Reference 
Committee on Miscellaneous Business recommends the approval 
of the resolution and the report was duly adopted. 


Resolution on Publicizing Plans of 
American Medical Association 


Dr. George A. Woodhouse, Ohio, submitted the following 
resolution, which was referred to the Reference Committee on 
Legislation and Public Relations: 


WHEREAS, The prospect of an insufficient number of physicians to serve 
the people of the United States in the next ten to twenty years has been 
given widespread publicity through newspapers and magazines and by 
radio; and 

WHEREAS, The reasons for predicting a shortage of doctors as outlined 
in these various articles appear reasonable and understandable because of 
the arguments presented; and 

WHEREAS, The American Medical Association is accused of obstructing 
plans for increasing the training program for physicians; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Medical Association prepare specific 
replies to these arguments, pointing out in detail the plans the Association 
has to combat or forestall the anticipated shortage and, furthermore, that 
efforts be made to have statements on this question publicized by the 
press and radio for the purpose of acquainting the public with the 
American Medical Association plans. 


Resolution on Standards of Qualifications to Permit Physicians 
to Apply Radium in Hospitals 


Dr. E. P. Pendergrass, Section on Radiology, presented the 
following report, which was referred to the Reference Com- 
mittee on Medical Education and Hospitals: 

WHEREAS, The matter of formulating desirable standards of quailifica- 
tions to permit physicians to apply radium in hospitals has presented a 
problem to many hospital staffs; and 

Wuereas, The physicians on such staffs look to the American Medical 
Association for guidance in matters of this sort; and 

WHEREAS, A committee of radiation therapists has embodied its recom- 
mendations in a report on this specific question; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Medical Association adopt and disseminate 
the attached report on desirable standards of qualifications to permit 
physicians to apply radium in hospitals. 


REPORT OF REFERENCE COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL 
EDUCATION AND HOsPITALS 


Dr. William Bates, Chairman, presented the following report, 
which was duly adopted: 

Your Reference Committee on Medical Education and Hos- 
pitals wishes to report on the resolution presented from the Sec- 
tion on Radiology by the delegate from that section, Dr. E. P. 
Pendergrass. This consisted of a set of standards signed by five 
members of the American College of Radiology, to formulate 
desirable standards of qualifications to permit physicians to 
apply radium in hospitals. These standards are as follows: 

Radium element, its disintegration products, as well as radio- 
active isotopes, should be under the supervision of one certified 
in radiology or therapeutic radiology. 

Any department of radiology recognized for the training of 
candidates for the certificate in radiology or therapeutic radiol- 
ogy, should have available an adequate supply of radium suitable 
for surface and interstitial application. 

Ideally, such a department should have a physicist qualified 
in radiation physics by the Board of Radiology, preferably as 
a full time member of the department; such a physicist to be 
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available in consultation for dosage problems involving radium 
as well as responsible for the safe housing of radioactive isotopes, 
the protection of patient and personnel, and the disposal of waste 
products 

No one shall be permitted to use radium, its derivatives, or 
radioactive isotopes unless screened and approved by the director 
of the department 

Where this is not practicable, the house staff should consult 
the nearest advisory committee on radium and radioactive iso- 
topes, composed of a therapeutic radiologist, a physicist, a gyne- 
cologist, a urologist, a surgeon, and an internist, each certified 
by his respective board 

This committee shall determine who, from experience and 
training, shall be permitted to use these modalities and under 
what conditions. If, after permission to use these substances ts 
granted, a staff member applies the same in a manner not con- 
sonant with current knowledge, then their use in the future 
should be denied him 

Just as the chief surgeon supervises the work of the staff 
surgeons under him, recommending the dismissal of an incom- 
petent operator, similarly the director of the department of 
radiology, where he is solely in charge of radium and radio- 
active isotopes or the committee on radium, etc., should have 
the power to refuse radium and radioactive isotopes to anyone 
who has proved incompetent in their use. 

The American Board of Radiology has for a good while dis- 
continued any effort at certifying persons in the therapeutic use 
of radium only, recognizing that certification in radiology or 
therapeutic radiology of necessity entails a knowledge and ex- 
perience with both x-rays and radium. 

The government agencies having to do with providing and 
lending radium to institutions, such as the National Institutes 
of Health, insist on the man in charge being certified by the 
American Board of Radiology before they will provide facilities 
including radium for use in that institution, 

It is true that certification in radiology or therapeutic radiol- 
ogy does not of itself make one a therapeutic radiologist, but 
such certification or its equivalent would seem to be the mini- 
mum requirement for one to be granted the use of radium or 
its derivatives. Certification plus experience, to be sure, is the 
ideal 

It is the opinion of this committee that matters of certifica- 
tion in radiation and regulation of standards pertaining thereto 
are the province of the American Board of Radiology. Other 
organizations will in the interest of patient care wish to en- 
courage and maintain such standards and dissuade tendencies 
that would break them down. 

The original called for “Where this is not practicable a com- 
mittee on radium and radioactive isotopes shall be established, 
composed of a therapeutic radiologist, a physicist, a gynecolo- 
gist, a urologist, a surgeon and an internist each certified by 
his respective board.” 

Your committee feels that if this is to be distributed through 
the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, it should read 
as follows: 

Where this is not practicable, the hospital staff should consult 
the nearest advisory committee on radium and radioactive iso- 
topes, composed of a therapeutic radiologist, a physicist, a gyne- 
cologisf, a urologist, a surgeon and an internist, each certified by 
his respective board or of comparable ability. 

Your committee commends the Section on Radiology on this 
suggested set of standards and recommends that this House of 
Delegates refer this matter to the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion and Hospitals with the recommendation for distribution 
to hospitals in the United States. 


Resolution on Delinquent 1950 Dues °: 


Dr. John K. Glen, Texas, submitted the following resolution, 
which was referred to the Reference Committee on Miscellan- 
eous Business: 


WHereas, The present requirements of membership in the American 
Medical Association require that all delinquent dues be paid to the Asso- 
ciation before such membership may be retained; and 

Wuereas, Through no fault of their own, certain former members of the 
Association find themselves delinquent in their 1950 dues; and 

Wuereas, These policies in certain circumstances are detrimental to the 
best interests of the profession and therefore to the public; now be it 

Resolved, That the House of Delegates of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation request the Board of Trustees to re-evaluate the position of the 
American Medical Association regarding delinquent 1950 dues. 
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ReEPoRT OF REFERENCE COMMITTEE oN 
MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS 
Dr. Andrew A. Eggston, Chairman, reported that the Refer. 
ence Committee on Miscellaneous Business approves the reso. 
lution, and the report was duly adopted. 









Resolution on Free Speech 
Dr. L. S. McKittrick, Massachusetts, presented the following 
resolution, which was referred to the Reference Committee on 
Miscellaneous Business: 








WuHereas, Freedom of thought and of expression of ideas are funda. 
mental to the way of life of Americans; and 

WHEREAS, Free discussion of controversial matters is a carefully guarded 
prerogative of scientists; and 

Whereas, It has been alieged by certain critics that the editorial Policy 
of the American Medical Association has resulted in the restriction of 
exclusion from publication of the views of minority groups of physicians 
in certain areas of discussion; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Delegates directs that THe Journa: OF 
THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION welcome and provide space for the 
considered discussion from varying points of view on problems Pertaining 
to medical education and the availability, cost, distribution and organiza. 
tion of medical services. 













REPORT OF REFERENCE COMMITTEE ON 
MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS 
Dr. Andrew A. Eggston, Chairman, submitted the following 
report, which was duly adopted: 
Your reference committee wishes to offer a substitute reso- 
lution, which has been accepted by the Massachusetts delegation: 








Whereas, It has been alleged that minority opinion is restricted or 
excluded from publication in THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Delegates of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation reaffirms that it is the present policy to publish in THE Journ 
OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION considered discussion of contro- 
versial medical matters submitted by member physician 








Your reference committee recommends the approval of the 
substitute resolution. 







Resolution on Membership and Fellowship 
Dr. L. S. McKittrick, Massachusetts, submitted the following 
resolution, which was referred to the Reference Committee on 
Amendments to Constitution and By-Laws: 








WuHereas, The distinction between “Fellowship” and “membership” is 
the American Medical Association is causing dissatisfaction and confusion 
among members; and 

Wuereas, The relationship between the American Medical Association 
and its members would be improved by establishing a single membership 
classification which would entitle all members to uniform and equal bene 
fits and privileges; and 

Wuereas, Circumstances no longer warrant continuation of an artificial 
unnecessary and undemocratic distinction between ‘‘Fellowship” and 
“membership”; and 

WHEREAS, Harmony among members and efficiency in the orgamization 
would be promoted by a discontinuance of the double classification; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Delegates of the American Medical As 
ciation in annual session at Atlantic City, June 11-14, 1951, favors the 
elimination of that class of membership known as “Fellowship” and i- 
structs the Board of Trustees to prepare appropriate amendments to the 
Constitution and By-Laws for action by the House of Delegates at the 
next session of the American Medical Association. 


















(For report of Reference Committee on Amendments to Cor- 
stitution and By-Laws, see its report under Resolution in Singk 
Membership Classification.) 






Resolution on Raising Funds 


Dr. Warren L. Allee, for the Missouri delegation submitted 
the following resolution, which was referred to the Reference 
Committee on Miscellaneous Business: 


Wuereas, The need for funds for the activities of this A 







ssociation § 







of extreme interest to all members of the House of Delegates, therefore 
be it ’ 
Resolved, That the suggestion of Dr. Roland Klemme of ——_ + 





unique method of fund raising be given consideration by t 
Delegates. 






REPORT OF REFERENCE COMMITTEE ON MISCELLANEOUS 
BUSINESS 
Dr. Andrew A. Eggston, Chairman, presented the followin 
report which was duly adopted: 






















La 
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Your reference committee has listened intently to the excel- 
lent presentation by Dr. Klemme on the subject of fund raising. 
gecause of the possibilities of many entanglements of adver- 
tising, business and finance, your reference committee, after due 
consideration, does not believe that the House of Delegates 
ould consider this matter at this time, and therefore does not 
approve of the resolution. 


Report of Interim Committee on Constitution and By-Laws 


Dr. Joseph D. McCarthy, Chairman, presented the following 
report, which was referred to the Reference Committee on 
amendments to Constitution and By-Laws: 

Your Interim Committee on Constitution and By-Laws pre- 
gnats the following amendments to the Constitution and By- 
Laws for your consideration. 


\MENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION 

The following amendments to the Constitution were intro- 
duced at the Clinical Session of the House of Delegates Decem- 
ber 5-8, 1950. and are now submitted for your consideration: 

Amendment to Article 5, Section 1, (B): This section of 
Article 5 has been re-edited. The intent has not been altered 
and your committee recommends that this section be considered 
during this meeting rather than held over until the next Clinical 
Session. The re-edited section reads as follows: 

Associate membership in the American Medical Association 
shall be limited to those members of the constituent associations 
who are ineligible for active membership in the American Medi- 
cal Association as defined in Article 5, Section | (A) and who 
hold the degree of Doctor of Medicine or Bachelor of Medicine 
subject to provisions of the By-Laws. 

Amendment to Article 5, Section 1: Add the following new 
paragraph (¢ (C) A member shall retain his active or asso- 
ciat@ membership as long as he complies with the provisions of 
the Constitution and By-Laws and with the Principles of Medi- 
cal Ethics of the American Medical Association. 

Amendment to Article 6, Section 2: Your committee recom- 
mends that amendment to this section of Article 6 be amended 
to read as follows and be held over until the next session of the 
House of Delegates inasmuch as an addition has been made by 
your committee which alters the intent as contained in the section 
when read during the immediate past Clinical Session. 

The genera! officers, the Past Presidents of the Association, 
the General Manager, the Assistant Secretary and the Editor of 
THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, the 
chairmen of the several standing committees and two delegates 
elected by the Student American Medical Association shall be 
eX officio members of the House of Delegates without the right 
10 vote. 

Amendment to Article 6, Section 3: Your committee recom- 
mends that the amendment to this section of Article 6 be held 
over until the next session of the House of Delegates inasmuch as 
an addition has been made by your committee which alters the 
intent as contained in the section read during the immediate past 
Clinical Session: 

The number of delegates from the constituent associations 
‘hall be proportional to the number of active members of the 
\merican Medical Association in the respective constituent 
associations as provided in the By-Laws. 

Amendment to Article 11.—Funds: Dues and Assessments: 
Amend first sentence to read: Funds may be raised by equal 
anual dues or by assessment on each of the active members 
recommendation by the Board of Trustees and after approval 
by the House of Delegates. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE BY-LAWS 


ean amendments, introduced today, may be considered 
Sposition tomorrow by the House of Delegates. 
‘ erp to Chapter 1, Division One: Reword this Chapter 
an in good standing of the constituent associations of 
—o Medical Association are eligible for either active 
Prater 'P OF associate membership in the American Medical 
Atticle Sat Provided they possess the qualifications set forth in 
oficial, : the Constitution and after they have been certified 
“yY for enrolment by the secretaries of their constituent 


associat ; - 
a to the Secretary of the American Medical Asso- 
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Delete the last sentence of this Chapter, which pertains to 
the revision of the Constitution and By-Laws in 1947 and is 
now obsolete. 

Amendment to Division One, Chapter I, Section 2. Dues: 
Annual dues may be prescribed for the ensuing calendar year 
in an amount recommended by the Board of Trustees and ap- 
proved by the House of Delegates. Each active member shall 
pay said annual dues to the constituent association for trans- 
mittal to the Secretary of the American Medical Association. 

Dues will include subscription to THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERI- 
CAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The Board of Trustees may excuse a member from payment 
of dues for the following reasons, provided he is fully or par- 
tially excused from the payment of local dues by his component 
and constituent associations. 

(A) Members on whom the payment of dues would work a 
financial hardship. This fact must be certified to by the secretary 
of the member’s component society; 

(B) Members retired from practice; 

(C) Interns and residents during the first five years following 
graduation except that the time spent in the military service 
may be excluded in calculating the five-year limit; 

(D) A member temporarily in the Armed Forces. Dues will 
be remitted and prorated January | or July | following the date 
of the member's entrance into military service. 

(E) Members over 70 years of age may be excused, on request, 
from the payment of American Medical Association dues re- 
gardless of local dues exemptions. 

Amendment to Division Two, Chapter VII, Section 1. Titles: 
This merely provides recognition of the newly created Section 
on Military Medicine. Amend so that paragraph 20 reads “Mili- 
tary Medicine” and paragraph 21, “Miscellaneous Topics.” 

Amendment to Division Three, Chapter IX, Section 1. Dele- 
gates: (A) Qualifications.—In order to be eligible for election 
to membership in the House of Delegates a physician must have 
been (1) a member of the American Medical Association and a 
Member Fellow or (2) a Service Fellow of the Scientific Assem- 
bly for at least the two years immediately preceding the session 
of the House of Delegates in which he is to serve. 

Amendment to Division 3, Chapter LX, Section 1 (C) by de- 
leting the words “dues paying.” This is made so that there will 
not be conflict with Article 6, Section 3, of the Constitution. 

Amendment to Division Three, Chapter LX, Section | (EB): 
It is recommended that this section be amended to read: 
(E) Status After Seating —A delegate whose credentials have 
been accepted by the Reference Committee on Credentials and 
whose name has been placed on the roll of the House shall re- 
main a delegate until final adjournment of that session. If a 
delegate is unable to be present on account of sickness or any 
other emergency, his place may be taken by his alternate if ap- 
proved by the Credentials Committee. After the alternate has 
been seated he cannot be replaced. 

Amendment to Division Three, Chapter X, Section 4:—This 
amendment has to do with a typographical error. Standing Com- 
mittees. Delete the word “Councils” from title. 

Amendment to Division Three, Chapter X, Section 4 (B): 
The Secretary of the American Medical Association is an ex 
ofticio member of all standing committees; therefore delete the 
word “Secretary” in line 3, page 30. 

Amendment to Division Three, Chapter X, Section 5 (D): 
Change “(13) Miscellaneous Business” to “(14) Miscellaneous 
Business” and add a new (13) Medical Military Affairs, to which 
shall be referred all matters relating to military affairs or 
civilian defense. 

Amendment to Division Three, Chapter 13, Section 4 (C) (EB) 
and (F): This amendment has to do with punctuation. Delete 
periods and insert semicolons at the end of paragraphs (C), (BE), 
and (F). 


RECOMMENDATIONS FROM THE INTERIM COMMITTEE ON 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS RELATIVE TO MATTERS 
REFERRED BY THE REFERENCE COMMITTEE ON 
AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
AT THE 1950 CLINICAL SESSION OF THE 
HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


The reference committee at the previous session recom- 
mended that the resolution of the Rhode Island Medical Society 
relative to the number of delegates in the constituent associa- 
tions having fewer than 1,000 members be not adopted but that 
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the problem be referred to the Interim Committee on Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws for further study. This recommendation was 
approved by the House of Delegates. Your Interim Committee 
on Constitution and By-Laws concurs with the decision of the 
reference committee as adopted by the House of Delegates but 
at this time is unable to provide a solution of the problem. 

Your committee has considered the recommendations of the 
reference committee regarding the voting rights of ex officio 
members of committees. An ex officio member, according to 
Robert's Rules of Order (Revised) has the right to vote unless 
otherwise specifically prohibited. It is the opinion of your com- 
mittee that any organization has the right to determine whether 
or not an ex officio member of a committee has or has not the 
right to vote. Your committee would point out that in the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of the American Medical Association this 
practice has been observed 

The Reference Committee on Amendments to Constitution 
and By-Laws of the immediate past Clinical Session recom- 
mended that the resolution introduced by Dr. William R. Brook- 
sher, Arkansas, be referred back to the Interim Committee on 
Constitution and By-Laws for further study. This resolution had 
to do with the amendment of Division Three, Chapter XIII, Sec- 
tion |, of the By-Laws. In this resolution it was recommended 
that this section be amended to read “The Board of Trustees shall 
consist of nine elected trustees as provided in Article 7 of the 
Constitution, the President and President-Elect. The Vice Presi- 
dent, the Secretary, the Treasurer, the Speaker, the Vice Speaker, 
the General Manager and the Editor of THE JOURNAL may attend 
meetings of the Board. Your committee recommends that this 
resolution be not adopted 

The reference committee also recommended that the Interim 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws “interpret and clarify” 
the term “executive session.” Division Three, Chapter LX, Sec- 
tion (C)}—(3) of the By-Laws reads as follows: An executive ses- 
sion shall be limited to the members of the House of Delegates 
as defined in Article 6, Section 2, of the Constitution and to such 
administrative employees of this Association and of the House 
of Delegates necessary for the functioning of the House. This 
section of the By-Laws as interpreted by your committee is 
definite in its intent, and your Committee is unable at this time 
to add anything which would provide further clarification. 


RePoRT OF REFERENCE COMMITTEE ON AMENDMENTS 
TO CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws 


Dr. Robertson Ward, Chairman, presented the following re- 
port, dealing with amendments to the Constitution, which was 
duly adopted and the two amendments to Article 5, Section | 
were declared made to the Constitution while the amendments 
to Article 6 Sections 2 and 3 hold over until the next session: 

The final matter for the consideration of your reference 
committee was the report of the Chairman of the Interim Com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-Laws, Dr. Joseph McCarthy of 
Nebraska. I will reread this report and give the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on each item contained therein: 

Your Interim Committee on Constitution and By-Laws pre- 
sents the following amendments to the Constitution and By- 
Laws for your consideration. 


AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION 


The following amendments to the Constitution were intro- 
duced at the Clinical Session of the House of Delegates Dec. 
5-8, 1950, and are now submitted for your consideration: 

Article 5, Section 1 (B): This section of article 5 has been 
re-edited. The intent has not been altered and your Committee 
recommends that this Section be considered during this meeting 
rather than held over for the next Clinical Session. The re-edited 
section reads as follows: 

Associate membership in the American Medical Association 
shall be limited to those members of the constituent associations 
who are ineligible for active membership in the American Medi- 
cal Association as defined in Article 5, Section | (A) and who 
hold the degree of Doctor of Medicine or Bachelor of Medicine 
subject to provisions of the By-Laws. 

Your committee approves the above recommendation. 

Article 5, Section 1: Add (C): 

Your committee recommends adoption of this amendment to 
Article 5, Section | by the addition of “(C) A member shall re- 
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tain his active or associate membership as long as he complies 
with the provisions of the Constitution and By-Laws and with 
the Principles of Medical Ethics of the American Medical Asso. 
ciation.” 

Article 6, Section 2: 

Your Interim Committee recommends that this Section of 
Article 6 be held over until the next session of the House of 
Delegates, inasmuch as an addition has been made by your 
committee which alters the intent as contained in the Section 
when read during the immediate past Clinical Session. 

Since the Interim Committee made the change of adding the 
Assistant Secretary, and since you have just adopted the change 
involving the immediate five Past Presidents, the following 
change in the Constitution must lie over until the next Interim 
Session, and your reference committee so recommends: 

The general officers, the Past Presidents of the Association 
(excluding the immediate past five), the General Manager, the 
Assistant Secretary, and the Editor of THE JOURNAL oF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, the chairmen of the several 
standing committees, and two delegates elected by the Student 
American Medical Association shall be ex officio members of 
the House of Delegates, without the right to vote. 

Article 6, Section 3: 

Your Interim Committee has recommended that this Section 
of Article 6 be held over until the next meeting of the House 
of Delegates, inasmuch as an addition has been made by your 
committee which alters the intent as contained in the section 
when read during the last Clinical Session. 

The number of delegates from the constituent associations 
shall be proportional to the number of active members of the 
American Medical Association in the respective constituent 
associations as provided in the By-Laws. 

Your reference committee approves this action. 

Dr. Ward then read the report of the committee on the pro- 
posed amendments to the By-Laws as follows, which was duly 
adopted: 

Amendment to Division One, Chapter I: Your committee 
recommends adoption of the amendment to Division One, 
Chapter I, to read: 

Members in good standing of the constituent associations of 
the American Medical Association are eligible for either active 
membership or associate membership in the American Medical 
Association, provided they possess the qualifications set forth 
in Article 5 of the Constitution and after they have been certi- 
fied officially for enrolment by the secretaries of their constitu- 
ent associations to the Secretary of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

The last sentence of this Chapter as it reads at the present 
time, which pertains to the revision of the Constitution and 
By-Laws in 1947, is now obsolete and is recommended for 
deletion. 

The reference committee approved the amendments to Divi- 
sion One, Chapter Il, Section 2: Dues, to read: 

Annual dues may be prescribed for the ensuing calendar year 
in an amount recommended by the Board of Trustees and ap- 
proved by the House of Delegates. Each active member shall 
pay said annual dues to the constituent association for trans- 
mittal to the Secretary of the American Medical Association. 

Dues will include subscription to The Journal of the Amer 
can Medical Association. 

The Board of Trustees may excuse a member from payment 
of dues for the following reasons, provided he is fully or pat 
tially excused from the payment of local dues by his component 
and constituent associations. 

(A) Members on whom the payment of dues would work 8 
financial hardship. This fact must be certified to by the secre 
tary of the member’s component society; 

(B) Members retired from active practice; . 

(C) Interns and residents during the first five years following 
graduation, except that the time spent in the military service 
may be excluded in calculating the five-year limit; 

(D) A member temporarily in the Armed Forces. Dues will 
be remitted and prorated January 1 or July | following the date 
of the member's entrance into military service. 

(E) Members over 70 years of age may be excused, on I 
quest, from the payment of American Medical Association 
regardless of local dues exemptions. 
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Your committee approves of the amendment to Division 
Two, Chapter VII, Section 1. Titles, which merely provides 
recognition of the newly created Section on Military Medicine. 
Amend so that paragraph 20 reads: “Military Medicine” and 
paragraph 21 “Miscellaneous Topics.” 

Your committee approves of the amendment to Division 
Three, Chapter 1X, Section I. Delegates, to read: 

“(A) Qualifications.—In order to be eligible for election to 
membership in the House of Delegates, a physician must have 
been (1) a member of the American Medical Association and a 
Member Fellow or (2) a Service Fellow of the Scientific Assem- 
bly for at least the two years immediately preceding the session 
of the House of Delegates in which he is to serve. 

Your committee approves of the amendment to Division 
Three, Chapter LX, Section 1 (C) by the deletion of the words 
“dues paying” in the first sentence. This amendment is made 
so that there will not be conflict with Article 6, Section 3 of the 
Constitution, if adopted at the next session. 

Division Three, Chapter IX, Section I (E)—Status After Seat- 
ing: 

Your reference committee recommends adoption of this 
amendment with addition of two words for clarification, with- 
out changing the sense or meaning of this section, so that it will 
read: 

(E) Status After Seating —A delegate whose credentials have 
been accepted by the Reference Committee on Credentials and 
whose name has been placed on the roll of the House shall re- 
main a delegate until final adjournment of that session. If a 
delegate, once seated, is unable to be present on account of 
sickness or any other emergency, his place may be taken by his 
alternate if approved by the Credentials Committee. After the 
alternate has been seated he cannot be replaced. 

The reference committee approves of the deletion of the 
word “Councils” from the title in Division Three, Chapter X, 
Section 4 

Your committee approves of the deletion of the words “the Sec- 
retary” in line 3, page 30, of Section 4 (B), Chapter X, Division 
Three, since the Secretary of the American Medical Association 
is an ex ollicio member of all standing committees. 

Your committee approves of the amendment to Division 
Three, Chapter X, Section 5 (D) by the deletion of periods and 
the insertion of semicolons at the end of paragraphs (C), (E) 
and (F). 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Your committee concurs with the decision of the Interim 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws with respect to the 
resolution of the Rhode Island Medical Society at the Cleveland 
Clinical Session, as follows. 

Your present reference committee approves the following 
definition of ex officio members as submitted by the Interim 
Committee: 


Your interim committee has considered the recommenda- 
tions of the reference committee regarding the voting rights of 
€x officio members of committees. 

An ex officio member, according to Robert’s Rules of Order 


ee has the right to vote unless otherwise specifically pro- 
ibited. 


It is the opinion of your committee that any organization 
has the right to determine whether or not an ex officio member 
of a committee has or has not the right to vote. This committee 
would point out that in the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
American Medical Association this practice has been observed. 


The Reference Committee on Amendments to the Constitution 
and By-Laws at the Clinical Session in December recommended 
that the Interim Committee on Constitution and By-Laws “inter- 
Pret and clarify” the term “executive session.” Division Three, 
Chapter IX, Section 3 (C) (3) of the By-Laws reads as follows: 


a oe session shall be limited to the members of the 

= sata Delegates as defined in Article 6, Section 2, of the 

of hie yn and By-Laws and to such administrative employees 

lhe oa ssociation and of the House of Delegates necessary 
unctioning of the House. 
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This section of the By-Laws as interpreted by your com- 
mittee is definite in its intent and your committee is unable at 
this time to add anything which would provide further clarifica- 
tion. 

With this, your present reference committee is in complete 
accord. 


Supplementary Report of Board of Trustees Presenting 
Resolution on Civilian Control of Medical 
and Health Affairs 


Dr. Louis H. Bauer, Chairman, Board of Trustees presented 
the following resolution from its Council on National Emer- 
gency Medical Service, which was referred to the Reference 
Committee on Emergency Medical Service: 

Resolved, That the American Medical Association make clear and un- 
equivocal its belief in the fundamental principle outlined in the National 
Security Act of 1947 that civil authority must ever govern and control 
the nation’s means of its own defense; and in line with this fundamental 
principle of our democracy the Association commit its full power and 
influence to insure perpetuation of the policy established by the first 
Secretary of Defense, James Forrestal, and reaffirmed and supported in 
turn by Secretaries Louis Johnson and George C. Marshall to the end 
that civilian control in medical and health matters shall prevail at the 
Secretary's level in the Department of Defense through the continuance of 
the Armed Forces Medical Policy Council and through full authority 
vested in the civilian Chairman thereof as the Assistant to the Secretary 
of Defense for medical and health affairs in his office. 


REPORT OF REFERENCE COMMITTEE ON EMERGENCY 
MEDICAL SERVICE 


Dr. J. Arnold Bargen, Chairman, presented the following re- 
port, which was duly adopted: 

Your reference committee approves this resolution with the 
following amendment: 

Instead of the words “full authority vested in the civilian 
Chairman,” which are contained in the last three lines, the 
words “such authority as is presently vested in the civilian Chair- 
man,” be substituted. 


Supplementary Report of Board of Trustees on Recommen- 
dation on Universal Military Training Act 

Dr. Louis H. Bauer, Chairman, submitted the following rec- 
ommendation of its Council on National Emergency Medical 
Service, which was referred to the Reference Committee on 
Emergency Medical Service: 

The Congress has passed a Universal Military Training Act. 
The implementation of this Act will involve substantial readjust- 
ments in medical services of the Armed Forces and may have 
a profound impact on all phases of American medicine. The 
American Medical Association is interested in the provision of 
adequate medical and health services for the Armed Forces, 
also for the civilian population. 

This Act provides that a National Security Training Commis- 
sion be appointed by the President for the purpose of submit- 
ting to the Congress within four months a plan for universal 
military training. In view of the complex and far-reaching medi- 
cal implications of this Act, the Council on National Emer- 
gency Medical Service has recommended to the Board of 
Irustees that a study be conducted by the American Medical 
Association of the medical problems involved in the conduct 
of this universal military training program. The Board of Trus- 
tees has adopted this recommendation of the Council on Na- 
tional Emergency Medical Service, and a study will be 
undertaken immediately with the cooperation of interested 
groups. 

REPORT OF REFERENCE COMMITTEE ON 
EMERGENCY MEDICAL SERVICE 


Dr. J. Arnold Bargen, Chairman, presented the following re- 
port, which was duly adopted: 

It is the opinion of your reference committee that in view of 
the urgency of the situation the committee felt that the resolu- 
tion should be voted on, or the feeling of the House of Delegates 
expressed at this time. 


Supplementary Report of Board of Trustees on Report on 
Veterans Administration Activities 
Dr. Louis H. Bauer, Chairman, Board of Trustees submitted 
the following report which was referred to the Reference Com- 
mittee on Emergency Medical Service: 
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The American Medical Association approves the principle 
whereby the existing specialist centers within the Veterans Ad- 
ministration are utilized for the care of military personnel so 
severely disabled that their return to active duty is unlikely. 


Report OF REFERENCE COMMITTEE ON 
EMERGENCY MEDICAL SERVICE 
Dr. J. Arnold Bargen, Chairman, presented the following re- 
port, which was duly adopted: 
Your reference committee is in accord with the expressed 
statement of the Board of Trustees approving the principle of 
what they plan to do.” 


Supplementary Report of Board of Trustees on Medical 
Relations in Workmen’s Compensation 

Dr. L. H. Bauer, Chairman, submitted the following report, 
which was referred to the Reference Committee on Industrial 
Health 

In compliance with instructions contained in the Resolution 
on Medical Relations in Workmen's Compensation passed by 
the House of Delegates at the 1950 San Francisco Session, the 
Council on Industrial Health has gotten in touch with the con- 
stituent state medical societies, the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, the American 
Association of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons and the 
American Academy of Compensation Medicine, with the fol- 
lowing results: 

l. Approximately 20% of the state medical societies have 
responded. A later report will be based on completed returns 
ind on proposals discussed later tn this report. 

2. The International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions has submitted a list of principles as 
i basis for establishing better medical relations: 

(a) There is need for more skilled medical and surgical care 
for injured workers without limitations of cost or other legal 
prohibition. 

(+) The goal of medical care in compensation cases is the 
maximum reduction of permanent disability, maximum physical 
restoration and preparation of the injured worker for resump- 
tion of gainful employment. In this connection, it is suggested 
that the chosen physician in any case, though he may confer and 
refer the injured worker for special services, should continue 
in nominal charge and assume the responsibility for proper direc- 
tion in rehabilitation procedure. 

(c) Close association and cooperation between the compensa- 
tion administrative agency and the state or local medical groups 
is essential to procure proper medical attention and to secure 
written reports and advice necessary for the administrative 
agency's case records 

(d) The trend for medical care in compensation is toward 
free initial choice of physician, as allowed under the rules pro- 
mulgated by a given workmen's compensation agency. Further, 
there should be clear understanding that the direction of legal 
provisions for medical aid is a compensation administrative prob- 
lem, and that such direction should be in the agency administer- 
ing the compensation law, always with the benefit of advice 
and cooperation of medical groups. 

(e) Organized undergraduate and graduate educational and 
training programs are needed for physicians in occupational 
medicine, traumatic surgery, physical medicine and rehabili- 
tation 

If agreeable to the House of Delegates, the Council on Indus- 
trial Health submits this statement as a basis of study and will 
submit it to the state medical societies as a basis for cooperation 
with the applicable workmen's compensation authority. 

3. The American Academy of Compensation Medicine has 


suggested: 

(a) That the House of Delegates urge each state medical 
society to obtain and maintain complete data on compensation 
practice by the secretary’s office or a special committee as 
indicated. 

(b) That copies of this information be sent to the Council on 
Industrial Health. 
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(c) That these reports be studied by a competent person on 
the Council's staff with a view toward publication of pertinent 
findings. 

(d) That field visits be undertaken to supplement the reports 
submitted from the states. 

The Board of Trustees feels that these proposed principles 
require considerable further study before they are accepted as 
final and requests that they be referred back for such further 
study. 


Report OF REFERENCE COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 

Dr. C. E. Wertz, Temporary Chairman, submitted the fol- 
lowing report, which was duly adopted: 

Your Reference Committee on Industrial Health approves 
the supplementary report of the Board of Trustees on Medical 
Relations in Workmen's Compensation, including the principles 
enunciated therein. It recommends that these principles be used 
as a basis for further study as suggested by the Board of Trus- 
tees. In the course of this study, it is hoped that all of the con- 
stituent state associations rather than only the 20°% recorded 
in the report will cooperate with the Board of Trustees. 


Supplementary Report of Board of Trustees on Report of 
Committee on Blood Banks 

Dr. L. W. Larson, Chairman, Committee on Blood Banks, 
presented the following report, which was referred to the Ref- 
erence Committee on Emergency Medical Service: 

In compliance with the action of the House of Delegates a 
year ago, the Board of Trustees authorized the Committee on 
Blood Banks to have prepared a brochure on starting and 
operating a blood bank and a second survey of blood banks. 
The former, Bulletin 82 of the Bureau of Medical Economic 
Research, was mailed a few weeks ago to the officers of the 
Association, the members of the House of Delegates, and to 
state and county medical societies. 

Bulletin 83 of the Bureau of Medical Economic Research, 
entitled “Second Survey of Blood Banks,” is now being dis- 
tributed to the members of the House. Appendix A of our Com- 
mittee report today is inserted in Bulletin 83; it provides a brief 
summary of Bulletins 82 and 83. The preparation of Bulletin 
83 is the work of Frank G. Dickinson, Ph.D., Everett L. Welker, 
Ph.D., and several other members of the staff of the Bureau 
of Medical Economic Research. The Committee desires to thank 
the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals for including 
five questions on blood used and procured in hospitals in its 
Annual Census of Hospitals for 1950. 

The “Second Survey of Blood Banks” clearly establishes that 
three million units of whole blood were used annually, prior to 
the Korean conflict, in hospitals for the treatment of patients. 
Of the three million units, 70% was procured in hospitals, 13% 
in nonhospital blood banks, and the remaining 17% in Red 
Cross regional blood centers. The amount of blood procured 
monthly has, of course, increased rapidly since the start of the 
Korean conflict. 

The Committee reaffirms its belief, which was stated in its 
report to the House at the 1950 Cleveland Session, that mass 
blood grouping is inadvisable. The major problem is procure- 
ment of blood. This major problem should have general priority 
over any fringe projects because they divert funds and public 
attention from the major need. To stimulate procurement, the 
Committee urges every physician and the members of his family 
who are acceptable donors to give blood for military and civilian 
defense purposes through the Red Cross or local blood banks as 
the latter become affiliated with the national blood program. 

The Committee reemphasizes the importance of a committee 
on blood banks being developed in each state as recommended 
at the Cleveland Session. It believes that the personnel of the 
state committees should include representatives of the state 
medical association, the state pathological society, the state 
hospital association, the state health department, the Red Cross 
and the other blood banks located in the state. The state com 
mittee should, in addition to other duties, concern itself wi 
developing good working relationships between all types 
blood banks in the state. Controversies and difficulties in these 
relationships should be settled at the local and state level; 
those incapable of such adjustment may be referred to 
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Committee on Blood Banks of the American Medical Associa- 


tion. It would be the general responsibility of the state com- 
mittee to assure the smooth operation of the blood program 
in its state. Specifically may be mentioned the opportunity of 
the state committee to facilitate the establishment of contracts 
between qualified blood banks and the National Emergency 
Blood Program; the allocation of blood for civilian, military 
and civilian defense uses; the arrangement for limited local 
storage of plasma, and the increase of blood bank inventories 
of standard collection sets, bottles and administration sets. In 
event of an attack in any state, the state committee would im- 
mediately function under the direction of the state civilian 
defense administrator. 

4s regards the Department of Defense and the Civilian De- 
fense Administration, the attention of the House is redirected 
for emphasis to the statements made in the Supplementary 
Report of the Committee to the House at the Cleveland Session. 
Supplies of whole blood and of blood for fractionation are 
continuing to flow to the Armed Forces in steadily increasing 
amounts; the amounts necessary for the fiscal year 1952 will 
probably be do ible or triple our current rate. 

le that the Congress has not yet made available 
funds for the development of dispersed federal 

of plasma for civilian defense and of equip- 
ting and administering blood and plasma. 
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The American National Red Cross Blood Program now has 
the following 4! regional centers: 

Eastern Peoria, Il. 
Buffalo, N. ¥ St. Paul, Minn. 


Burlington, \ 
Columbus, Oh 
Hartford, Con: 
Ft. Wayne, Ind 
Huntington, W 
Johnstown, Pa 
Louisville, K 
Wilkes-Barre, P 
Roanoke, Va 
Philadelphia, P 
New York, N. ¥ 
Boston, Mass 
Rochester, N. Y 
Syracuse, N. ¥ 
Norfolk, Va 
Washington, D. C 


Midwestern 
Detroit, Mich 
Lansing, Mich 
Madison, Wis 
Omaha, Neb 


The following 7 


1952: 
Schenectady, N. ¥ 
New Orleans, La 
Birmingham, Ala 
Houston, Texas 


Three special defense centers are now in operation in: 


Kansas City, Mo 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Springfield, Mo. 
Wichita, Kan. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Pacific 
Boise, Idaho 


Great Falls, Mont. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Portland, Ore. 
Stockton, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Yakima, Wash. 


Southeastern 
Asheville, N.C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Columbia, S. C. 


Waco, Texas 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Chicago, Ill. 


regional centers may be in operation by July 


By September | six more defense centers will be opened in: 


Baltimore, Md. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Fort Worth. Texas 


By July 1, 1952, four defense centers are planned for: 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Jackson, Miss. 
Shreveport, La. 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


It is the understanding of the Committee that additional cen- 


lers of either kind are not now contemplated by the Red Cross. 
Moreover, Red Cross officials have expressed the hope that 
many more non-Red Cross centers will be developed. 

ree mittee has continued to cooperate with the National 
nie ten notwithstanding the several reorganizations and 
re reorganizations within the American National Red 
ca relationships have been established between the 
“a oa = Blood Banks and the new Director of the Ameri- 
Gas — Red Cross Blood Program, Dr. David N. W. 

» ormer Air Surgeon of the U. S. Air Force. 
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The Committee is aware of the continuing problem of donor 
procurement. In some quarters physicians using blood from Red 
Cross regional centers are not assuming their responsibility for 
securing replacement from families and friends. (See Report 
of the Committee on Blood Banks, San Francisco, June 1950.) 

From the above the following specific recommendations are 
summarized. 

1. That physicians and their families be urged to participate 
as donors for defense and civilian defense purposes. 

2. That there continue to be developed state blood commit- 
tees performing the functions above outlined. 

3. That Congress be reminded of the urgent need for appro- 
priations for reasonable federal stores of plasma and equipment 
for civilian defense. 

4. That physicians using blood recognize their responsibility 
in replacement from families and friends of patients. 


REPORT OF REFERENCE COMMITTEE ON EMERGENCY MEDICAL 
SERVICE 
Dr. J. Arnold Bargen, Chairman, presented the following 
report, which was duly adopted: 
Ihe discussion on blood banks concerns itself largely with 
the method of procurement of blood. Your Reference Commit- 
tee approves the report of the Committee on Blood Banks. 


Report of Committee on Chronic Diseases 

Dr. Robertson Ward, Chairman, presented the following re- 
port, which was referred to the Reference Committee on 
Hygiene and Public Health: 

At the last meeting of the House of Delegates of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association in Cleveland, the problem of alcohol- 
ism was referred to our Committee, whereupon it was decided 
that the problem could best be handled by appointing a sub- 
committee to deal with the subject. Dr. Milton G. Potter, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., was designated chairman of the subcommittee 
and nominated seven other physicians with knowledge and in- 
terest in the field of alcoholism representing various geographical 
areas. All of those nominated were appointed and have accepted 
their assignments and have participated in the planning of a 
nationwide program. 

Although time and space do not permit that we inform the 
House of details, the program envisages efforts to stimulate the 
formation of a physicians’ committee in each state to coordinate 
the activities of state medical societies, to encourage construc- 
tive legislation, to cooperate with interested nonmedical groups, 
to encourage general hospitals to accept and treat acute al- 
coholism and to stimulate presentation of formal courses in 
schools of medicine, nursing, social work, law and others. It is 
also the plan of the subcommittee to cooperate with the Com- 
mission on Chronic Illness and to report to the House of 
Delegates through our Committee. 

The chairman of the subcommittee believes that surveys of 
the problem of alcoholism will soon yield information that will 
require careful analysis. He advocates that the American Medi- 
cal Association sponsor a meeting of all national organizations 
interested in the problem of alcoholism, such as the National 
Committee on Alcoholism and the Council on Research on 
Alcoholism of the National Research Council. 

Your Committee has kept in touch with activities of the 
United States Public Health Service in the field of chronic 
diseases. This has been accomplished largely by conferences 
with Dr. Robert J. Anderson. 

In January of this year the Division of Chronic Disease and 
the Division of Tuberculosis of the United States Public Health 
Service were merged as the Division of Chronic Disease and 
Tuberculosis, with Dr. Anderson as chief. 

This new Division is divided into three main sections. The 
first of these is Field Research, mainly concerned with tuber- 
culosis. It is the epidemiological branch which is interested, for 
example, in the study of the evolution of tuberculosis in com- 
munities, the evaluation of the use of B. C. G. vaccine, the 
evaluation of treatment methods for tuberculosis (a study en- 
tailing cooperative effort by about 70 investigators scattered 
throughout the United States) and the evaluation of diagnostic 
methods in tuberculosis. 
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The second section is for state aid and is also in the tuber- 
culosis field mainly. This section works only with programs that 
are of established value. Among other functions, it provides 
consultative services of physicians, nurses, social workers, 
educators and experts in case registry methods. The section also 
provides facilities for screening populations by chest roent- 
genographic studies. 

The third section, Program Development, takes over most of 
the work of the old Chronic Disease Division and is subdivided 
very much like the old Division into branches for program 
analysis, heart disease control, rehabilitation, home care and 
diabetes control. Activities in this section are expected to under- 
go transferral into one of the other sections, depending on 
advancement of work in any phase to a point that such trans- 
ferral is desirable. 

Of particular interest to the House is the fact that the present 
program of the Division of Chronic Disease and Tuberculosis 
places more emphasis on the evaluation of multiphasic screen- 
ing technics than on the use of such technics as though their 
value were already known 

Your Committee had hoped to present an analysis of the 
budget of the Federal Security Administration for the purpose 
of appraisal of the magnitude of total federal expenditures in 
the field of chronic diseases. Because of circumstances outside 
our control, this portion of our report must be postponed until 
the next session of the House of Delegates 

Your Committee believes that it has a definite function to 
perform in stimulating the formation of chronic disease com- 
mittees in state and local medical societies. In cooperation with 
the Commission on Chronic Illness we hope to furnish guidance 
to such local committees in the development of sound plans for 
the management of chronic diseases. It is also our hope to be 
able soon to develop and submit to the House a proposed basic 
policy in the matter of chronic diseases or any eXtension of 


public health function 


Report OF REFERENCE COMMITTEE ON HYGIENE AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH 

Dr. Louis M. Orr, Chairman, presented the following report, 
which was duly adopted 

Your committee next reviewed very carefully the report of 
the Committee on Chronic Diseases and was of the unanimous 
opinion that the timeliness and all-inclusiveness of this report 
should receive the whole-hearted approval and enthusiastic 
support of this House of Delegates. 

It is agreed that this committee has a definite function to 
perform in stimulating the formation of chronic disease com- 
mittees in state and local medical societies. It is further hoped 
that cooperation with the Commission on Chronic Illness will 
be attained in order that sound guidance may be given to such 
local committees in the development of realistic plans for the 
management of chronic diseases 


Report of Reference Committee on Rules and 
Order of Business 

Dr. Walter E. Vest, Chairman, presented the following report, 
which was duly adopted: 

Your Reference Committee on Rules and Order of Business 
recommends that the House recess at 12:30 p. m. and meet 
again at 1:30 p. m. today. It recommends also that the commit- 
tees which have further work to do meet immediately after the 
adjournment of the afternoon session. 


Resolution on Stamps of Approval for lodized Salt Packages 

Dr. William A. Hyland, Michigan, presented the following 
resolution, which was referred to the Reference Committee on 
Hygiene and Public Health: 


Whereas, Endemic goiter is common in many sections of the United 
States; and 

Whereas, It has been demonstrated that the use of iodized salt is a 
good preventive of endemic goiter; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Delegates of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation instruct the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry to prepare a 
stamp of approval by the American Medical Association which the salt 
manufacturers may use on their iodized salt packages to increase the sale 


of the same 


J.A.M.A., July 7, 195} 


Report OF REFERENCE COMMITTEE ON HYGIENE 4Nnp Pustic 
HEALTH 


Dr. Louis M. Orr, Chairman, presented the following report 
which was duly adopted: 4 

Your committee is fully aware of the merits of iodized salt 
for use in certain conditions. It is also cognizant of certain 
objections to its general use in all sections of the country, 

Your committee, therefore, recommends that no action op 
this matter be taken by the House at this time and that this 
resolution be referred to the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
for study and that recommendations by the Council be sub- 
mitted at the next session of the House of Delegates. 


Resolution on Services of Whitaker and Baxter 


Dr. George S. Klump, Pennsylvania, presented the following 
resolution, which was referred to the Reference Committee on 
Legislation and Public Relations: 

WuHereas, At the suggestion of Whitaker and Baxter the National Edy. 
cation Campaign will be terminated at the end of 1951: and 

WHereas, The conclusion of this campaign implies that the services of 
Whitaker and Baxter will be discontinued at the same time: and 

WHeREAS, The services of Whitaker and Baxter have been most effective 
in promoting the principles of free enterprise; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Delegates of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation recommends to the Board of Trustees that the services of Whitaker 
and Baxter be retained in a consultive capacity. 


REPORT OF REFERENCE COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION AND PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 

Dr. L. G. Christian, Chairman, presented the following re- 
port, which was duly adopted: 

The resolution introduced by Dr. George S. Klump has been 
amended with his approval, and your reference committee 
recommends approval of it to read as follows: 

WHEREAS, At the suggestion of Whitaker and Baxter, the National 
Education Campaign will be terminated at the end of 1951; and 

Whereas, The conclusion of this campaign implies that the services of 
Whitaker and Baxter will be discontinued at the same time; and 

WHereas, The services of Whitaker and Baxter have been most effective 
in promoting the principles of free enterprise; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Delegates of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation express appreciation to Whitaker and Baxter for their excellent 
campaign in the educational program of the American Medical Association, 
and hope that their services will be available in case of future need, as 
deemed necessary by the Board of Trustees. 


Gift from Woman’s Auxiliary 
Dr. Elmer L. Henderson, Past President, reported as follows: 


Ur. Speaker and Members of the House of Delegates: 
1 think this is a very important announcement. Each year 
seme of your officers are invited over to have lunch with the 
Auxiliary. Today | was introduced to the Auxiliary by the 
President, and she held me down for a minute until the im- 
mediate past president got up and presented me with a check 
for $10,000 to the American Medical Education Foundation. 

I don’t know whether you realize it, but up until two years 
ago they only paid 25 cents a year dues. Two years ago their 
dues were raised to $1. I don’t know how they accumulated 
$10,000, but that certainly does show a wonderful spirit of 
cooperation. 

A motion of thanks was made simultaneously by several 
delegates, was seconded, and was carried by a spontaneous 
rising vote, and the Speaker requested the Secretary to see 1 
it that that vote of thanks was telephoned to the women while 
they were in session. 


Resolution on Appointment of Reference Committees 


Dr. A. F. R. Andresen, New York, presented the following 
resolution, which was referred to the Reference Committee on 
Amendments to Constitution and By-Laws: 


WHEREAS, We have observed during this session the really remem’ 
job done by our Reference Committee on Miscellaneous Business with 
fifteen resolutions referred to it; and 

Wuereas, This committee worked an entire day and into the - 
adequately to give consideration to all of the resolutions submitted to 
while some committees had little or nothing to do; and 

WuHereas, A new Reference Committee on Military Affairs was created 
at this meeting; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Delegates request the Speaker to _ 
a committee, including, preferably, at least one Previous ee ~ 
Reference Committee on Miscellaneous Business, to investigate fot 
make recommendations regarding the desirability of either providing 
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additional Reference Committees on Miscellaneous Business, which could 
be designated by “A,” “B” and “C"; to create new reference committees 
to relieve the excessive burden on the present lone Reference Committee 
on Miscellaneous Business, or to consider a reapportionment of all of the 
reference committees. 


REpoRT OF REFERENCE COMMITTEE ON AMENDMENTS 10 
CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws 

Dr. Robertson Ward, Chairman, presented the following 
report, which was duly adopted: 

This resolution suggested that because of the multiplicity of 
measures assigned to the Reference Committee on Miscellane- 
ous Business at this session, additional committees be cre- 
ated to handle miscellaneous business, a committee to help the 
Speaker assign topics, or a reapportionment of all reference 
committees be carried out. 

Your reference committee recommends that this resolution 
be not adopted, because the proposals suggested would lead to 
confusion and detract from the power of the Speaker to assign 
topics, and because the present assignment of many resolutions 
to the Reference Committee on Miscellaneous Business is an 
occasional circumstance which might happen to any reference 
committee 

Introduction of Dr. E. P. Montgomery 

Dr. F. F. Borzell, Speaker, introduced Dr. E. P. Montgomery, 
Quincy, Illinois, a ninety-three year old practicing physician, 
and the House applauded. 


Telegram to Dr. Henry R. Viets 
On motion duly made, seconded and carried, the Secretary 
was requested to send a telegram to Dr. Henry R. Viets, Chair- 
man of the Council on Scientific Assembly, expressing the good 
wishes of the House of Delegates for his early recovery. 


Telegram to Dr. T. C. Routley 

The House received a telegram of good wishes from Dr. 
T. C. Routley, Secretary of the Canadian Medical Association, 
and on motion, duly made, seconded and carried, the Secretary 
was instructed to send a telegram to Dr. Routley, stating that 
the members of the House of Delegates have missed his friendly 
presence and wishing him speedy and complete recovery. 

Supplementary Report of Board of Trustees 
1952 DUES 

Dr. Dwight H. Murray, Board of Trustees, presented the 
following report, which was duly adopted: 

The Board of Trustees recommends that the 1952 dues of 
the American Medical Association be $25. This includes sub- 
scription to THE JOURNAL. 


PHYSICIANS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Dr. Dwight H. Murray, Board of Trustees, presented the 
following report, which was adopted without referral: 

The American Medical Association has for many years 
recognized the need for a more equitable distribution of physi- 
cians in the United States. In an effort to meet this need, its 
Council on Medical Service has conducted a Physician Place- 
ment Service through which many communities have been 
assisted in obtaining the services of a physician. 

The Board of Trustees believes that there is a definite need 
for expanding the Association's activities in this field and in 
Providing the leadership to develop further the , physicians 
Placement services in the state medical societies, as follows: 
(1) the organization and implementation of an effective physi- 
cian placement service in every state; (2) expansion of the 
Present program of the American Medical Association’s Physi- 
cian Placement Service; (3) conducting a national conference 
On physician placement if found advisable, and (4) design 
Plans for financial assistance to physicians in setting up a 
Practice. 

The Board will give support to this program by financing it 
‘0 the degree demonstrated to be necessary. 


LETTER RE DEFERMENTS OF STUDENTS 
, Dr. Dwight H. Murray, Board of Trustees, presented the 
ollowing report, and the House duly approved the letter: 
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The Board of Trustees has authorized that the following 
letter be sent to Dr. Howard Rusk, Chairman of the Health 
Resources Advisory Committee in the Office of Defense 
Mobilization: 

The Board of Trustees of the American Medical Association 
is concerned that the extremely broad provisions for deferments 
under Section 6 (h) of Title I of the Selective Service Act of 
1948, as recently amended by the enactment of Senate Bill | 
by the 82d Congress, will jeopardize acceptance of the necessary 
deferment of undergraduate and graduate medical students by 
the local boards of the Selective Service System. 

The Board of Trustees urges that your committee recom- 
mend to the President and, if appropriate to the Congress, that 
deferments under this section be limited to persons in those 
categories for which a need in the armed forces or a shortage in 
the civilian economy have been specifically established. 


PLACE OF 1954 CLINICAL SESSION 


Dr. Dwight H. Murray, Board of Trustees, presented the 
following report, which was declared a responsibility of the 
Board of Trustees: 

The Board of Trustees has selected Miami, Florida, as the 
place for the 1954 Clinical Session of the American Medical 
Association. 

Statement of Speaker 

Dr. F. F. Borzell, Speaker, submitted the following statement: 

We will now proceed with the regular business of the House, 
but before we proceed the Speaker is pleased to announce that 
the Board of Trustees acceded to the expressed wish of the 
House of Delegates this morning that Whitaker and Baxter be 
retained. It is understood, of course, that at the conclusion of 
this year their functions will be directed as previously by the 
Coordinating Committee and the Board of Trustees to whatever 
extent the exigencies at that time would indicate. 

The Board has also announced that because of the fact of 
the continuing activity of Whitaker and Baxter they felt it 
inadvisable to make any changes in the personnel of the Co- 
ordinating Committee and therefore by action of the Board the 
Coordinating Committee personnel will remain the same, in- 
cluding the Chairman, Dr. Henderson, who has very graciously 
agreed to continue as Chairman of the Coordinating Committee. 
In other words, he has not expired. 


Roll Call 
The Secretary called the roll, there being more than a 
quorum answering. 


Election of Officers 

The following officers were elected to vacancies: 

President-Elect: Dr. Louis H. Bauer, Hempstead, L. I., N. ¥ 

Vice President: Dr. Oscar B. Hunter, Washington, D. C. 

Secretary: Dr. George F. Lull, Chicago. 

Treasurer: Dr. J. J. Moore, Chicago. 

Speaker. House of Delegates: Dr. F. F. Borzell, Philadelphia. 

Vice Speaker, House of Delegates: Dr. James R. Reuling, Bayside, N. Y. 

Member, Board of Trustees, to succeed Dr. Walter B. Martin for term 
ending in 1956: Dr. Walter B. Martin, Norfolk, Va. 

Member, Board of Trustees, to succeed Dr. Louis H. Bauer, elected as 
President-Elect, for a term ending in 1954: Dr. David B. Allman, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Committee on Distinguished Service Award appointed by President 
John W. Cline: Dr. H. Gordon MacLean, Oakland, Calif.; Dr. James S. 
Stevenson, Tulsa, Okla.; Dr. James M. Faulkner, Boston. 

Member, Judicial Council, to succeed Dr. Walter F. Donaldson for a 
term ending in 1956, nominated by Dr. John W. Cline, President: Dr. 
Walter F. Donaldson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Member, Council on Scientific Assembly, nominated by Board of Trus- 
tees, to succeed Dr. Samuel P. Newman for a term ending in 1958: Dr 
Samuel P. Newman, Denver. 

Member, Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, nominated by 
Board of Trustees, to succeed Dr. W. S. Middleton, who did not wish 
reelection, for a term ending in 1958: Dr. Franklin D. Murphy, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

Member, Council on Medical Service, nominated by Board of Trustees, 
to succeed Dr. H. B. Mulholland for a term ending in 1954: Dr. H. B. 
Mulholland, Charlottesville, Va. 

Member, Council on Medical Service, nominated by Board of Trustees, 
to succeed Dr. Joseph D. McCarthy for a term ending in 1954: Dr. 
Joseph D. McCarthy, Omaha. 
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Members of Permanent Committee on Constitution and By-Laws, nomi- 
nated by Board of Trustees: Dr. James S. Stevenson, Tulsa, Okla., for 
a term expiring in 1952; Dr. Stanley H. Osborn, Hartford, Conn., for a 
term expiring in 1953; Dr. Flovd S. Winslow, Rochester, N. Y., for a term 
in 1954; Dr. B. E. Pickett Sr.. Carrizo Springs, Texas, for a 


expiring 

term expiring in 1955; Dr. Louis A. Buie, Rochester, Minn., for a term 
expiring in 1956; the President, the Secretary, the Assistant Secretary. 
Dr. E. S. Hamilton, Kankakee, Ill, as the member of the Board of 
Trustees, the Speaker and the Vice Speaker of the House of Delegates, 


all ex officio members without the right to vote 


Election as Affiliate Fellows: 
On nomination of Judicial Council: Dr. David P. Duffie, Juliaca, Peru, 
S \ Dr. Dunbar Wallace Smith, Los Angeles, Calif 


On nomination of Section on Internal Medicine Dr. William H 
Dau Ter St. Lou 
On nomination of Section on Preventive and Industrial Medicine and 


Public Health: Dr. Howard Stanley Hoyman, Urbana, Il 


Election as Associate Fellows 
On nomin 1 of Council on Scientific Assembly Ihe Secretary pre 


dt numes of 490 physicians and the House elected them to 


Associate Fellowship 


Address of President-Elect Louis H. Bauer 


The newly elected President-Elect, Louis H. Bauer, was led 
to the platform and presented the following address: 


VJ) Spr cc? Ve npers of thre House of De le gales 


It is difficult to express my feelings at this time. One would, 
indeed, be less than human, if he did not feel considerable 
emotion at being chosen President of the greatest medical 
association in the world. There is no higher honor that can 
come to a physician 

I realize that it ts not only an honor but that it carries with 
it arduous duties and tremendous responsibilities. These, | am 
prepared to accept 

We have passed through a trying period. For the time being 
we have averted the greatest threat against the freedom ot 
medicine. The tight, however, is not won and we cannot relax. 
All we have gained is a breathing space. The world is watching 
to see what we will do with this breathing space. If we sit back 
and do nothing, we shall have lost our last opportunity. 

Now is the time for constructive action. Our voluntary in- 
surance program has made tremendous strides but it is not yet 
the complete answer. It must be expanded to fill the gaps in 
coverage which still exist. The whole profession must be brought 
enthusiastically behind the program. There are still many physi- 
cians who do not cooperate in its expansion 

During the past two and a half years we have aroused many 
of our members trom a state of apathy, but there are still 
many who evince little interest either in the welfare of the 
profession or the public. 

Our Association has been bitterly attacked both from without 
and from within. Many doctors and many laymen have little 
idea of what the American Medical Association is or stands 
for. The blame for this is, perhaps, our own. We have too long 
delayed in coming close to our individual members and the 
public. This situation must be remedied and promptly. 

Conditions have changed in the past quarter of a century. 
Doctors and medical societies can no longer be purely scientific 
in their viewpoints. They must have an interest in the economics 
of medicine and in the methods of distribution of medical care. 
They must find out the needs of the people and anticipate them 
Both individual doctors and medical societies should be lead- 
ers, broad-minded and forward-thinking. Medicine is humani- 
tarian and the needs of the public must come first. There is no 
room in medicine for the selfish doctor who thinks onJy of 
himself and his income. 

We must be leaders in the development of community health 
councils. We must further expand our grievance committees 
which have been growing rapidly. Panels of physicians must be 
available everywhere to cover night, holiday and emergency 
calls. Nothing irritates a citizen more than being unable to 
obtain a doctor when he needs one. We must assist in the train- 
ing of auxiliary and technical personnel of which there is a 
great shortage. 

Medical education must be financially supported. We have 
made an excellent start, but our goal is not yet even in sight. 
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Additional finances are absolutely essential if our medical 
schools are to maintain their high standards. This support can 
come from only two sources, private enterprise or government. 

The American Medical Association has been long and bitter- 
ly attacked because, except for a one-time grant for so-called 
bricks and mortar, it has strongly opposed Federal aid tg 
medical education. Our stand, however, has now received strong 
support from the Commission on Financing Higher Education, 

The challenge has been made. We have picked up the gaunt- 
let. Now we must make good and we can if every doctor will 
do his part. Otherwise we face possible ruination of our medical 
schools. 

The American Medical Association early insisted on a pro- 
gram for civil defense and doctors have been in the forefront 
in the development of this program. The public, however, is 
apathetic and we can be of great aid in arousing the public to 
the dangers of possible atomic warfare. Protection against that 
is everybody's business, not just that of the military and the 
medical profession. 

I am confident that our new program for the public relations 
of the Association will be productive of much good, 

We are moving forward, but it has taken a long time to 
arouse medicine. Finally the sleeping giant is awakening and 
our motto, henceforth, must be “Constructive Leadership.” | 
am determined to do all I can to make this motto more than a 
mere “catchword.” 

I thank you, more than I can express, for the honor you have 
conferred on me and for the confidence you have again placed 
in me. For eight years you have given me positions of re- 
sponsibility and trust. |.have given the best I could to these 
positions. I pledge to you that I will continue to give you the 
best | have in me. At this time I wish to pay tribute to my 
associates on the Board of Trustees. The membership has 
steadily changed but I wish to tell you that I have never met a 
group of men more earnest in their endeavors, or more unselfish 
in their efforts to further the cause of medicine and improve 
the health of the public than those with whom I have been 
associated closely for the past seven years. | am proud to have 
been one of them. 

| feel very humble when I recall those who have preceded 
me in this office. A year from now, when I take up the torch 
from the hands of Dr. Cline, I hope I can keep it flaming as 
brightly as have my predecessors. Again, thank you, and God 
willing, | will not let you down. 


Report on American Medical Education Fund 

Dr. Elmer L. Henderson, President, American Medical 
Education Foundation, presented the following report: 

Gentlemen, it is needless for me to say that I am delighted 
at the action of the Board of Trustees, at the request of this 
House of Delegates, that Whitaker and Baxter be retained. | 
can’t say that I am so delighted about the continuation of the 
Coordinating Committee as it is at present made up. However, 
I have never been called on by the profession to do a job that I 
have not attempted to do the best that I can, and so long as 
1 am Chairman of the Coordinating Committee | promise you 
that there is not going to be any let up in the fight against 
compulsory health insurance. 

I want just to give you a few words of warning. Our battle is 
not won, and I hope that no state will feel that the battle is won 
and that we should give up our educational committees in the 
various states or that they should let up in any way. 

Until after the election in 1952, we cannot afford to take any 
chances. We have got to be on guard every minute. The forces 
that are working today and that were working two and a half 
years ago for compulsory health insurance and for socialized 
medicine I may say are just as active today as they were then. 
I was warned in Washington last week by those men who know 
that they are even more active than they were a few years ago 
I just wanted to give you that note of warning. 

In regard to the American Medical Education Foundation 
Fund for aid to medical schools, you know I announced here 
in this House of Delegates yesterday and showed you 4 check 
that I received from the Auxiliary of the American M 
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Association for $10,000. The California Medical Association 
yoted $100,000 to that fund some weeks ago. South Carolina 
voted $10,000 to the fund. 

At a recent meeting of the Medical Society of the State of 
New York they decided that they were going to undertake to 
raise $250,000 for this fund. 

Now, gentlemen, if we are going to maintain the American 
wav of life, if we are going to defeat socialism in this country, 
if we are going to defeat socialized medicine, this is a job that 
we have to do, and it can be done. 

Think what it would mean if every doctor in this country 
would agree to give this fund $100 a year. Think how much 
money that would mean. That alone would go a long way to 
solve the problem of the medical schools in this country. Not 
would encourage the National Fund really to get 
out and do a job with industry. 

As | told you the other day in my talk, we have joined up 
ina way with the National Fund of which Former President 
Hoover is the Honorary Chairman. We had a most enthusiastic 
meeting in New York on May 16, last month. We of the 
American Medical Association who were there were very much 
surprised at the enthusiasm in this meeting. We did not know 
that they had gone as far as they had toward getting the support 
nd I believe we are going to be able to do a job, 
ly going to be able to do that job provided the 
ssion does its part. Not only should individual 
‘hout this country contribute to this fund, but 
ciety, every medical organization in this country. 
You remember the other morning we received a check for 
$2,000 from the American College of Radiology, and we have 
received some other donations from smaller organizations. That 
is the way we can solve one of the problems of socialism in 
this country, and I hope that each and every one of you will go 
back to your state and go to work on this education fund and 
see if we can't really raise a substantial amount. 

We have had a number of checks for $200, $250, quite a few 
for $500, quite a few for $1,000, from individual doctors. We 
realize that every doctor could not afford to give a large con- 
tribution, but if you can’t give $100, can’t give $50, if you can 
give $10 it will go a long way toward bringing this fund to a 
point where it will do a job. I hope that each and every one of 
you will become interested in this. | hope that each and every 
one of you will contribute to it personally and go back to your 
states and work for it. Thank you. 


only that, it 


of industry. 
but we are 
medical prof 
doctors thro 
every state 


Presentation of Purse to Miss Hattie Niehoff 
_ The Speaker, Dr. F. F. Borzell, addressed the House as 
follows: 

I now have a task to perform which in many ways is an 
extremely pleasant task, but it is definitely tinged with sincere 
regret that it is necessary to perform it. | am going to ask Dr. 
Reuling to assist me. | wish Dr. Reuling would conduct our 
most efficient and long serving, faithful servant, our chief clerk, 
Miss Hattie Niehoff, to the platform. 

Members of the House of Delegates, it is, as I said, with 
mixed emotions that | announce to you that this is the con- 
cluding session that Hattie Niehoff will serve us as she has 
served us for twenty-seven years in this House and thirty-seven 
years as a member of the staff of the American Medical 
Association. 

I need not tell you how well Miss Niehoff has served. | need 
not tell you that the efficiency that has been demonstrated in 
the management of the affairs of the House of Delegates is in 
the main due to the hard work that she does prior to the sessions 
and during the sessions to see to it that we are not only made 
comfortable but that the machinery is well greased and that 
things g0 along smoothly. 

| hold in my hand a scroll. That scroll says, “To Miss Hattie 
A. Niehoff from the Members of the House of Delegates of the 
American Medical Association, June 14, 1951: This token of 
ao oo from the members of the House of Delegates is far 
Gitte + ny to measure our regret at losing your valuable 
of » | _ y advice and sincere loyalty. May the remainder 

your life afford you the same happiness that you have given 
Us for the last 37 years.” 
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This scroll contains the names of many of your friends, 


Hattie, and as a small token of our appreciation and also to 
provide you with perhaps the means by which you may come 
back and visit us occasionally we present you this purse. 


Miss Niehoff replied: I thank all of you sincerely. I think 


you know it is almost impossible for me to say anything to 
express myself except that my work for you has been a pleasure 


fr 


om the time I started. I wouldn't have had it otherwise and 
would not have wanted to work with any other group than 


this one. Thank you. 


Vote of Thanks to Atlantic City 
A rising vote of thanks was extended to Atlantic City, to Dr. 


David Allman and to Mr. Harold Baggs for the wonderful re- 
ception extended to the delegates and others attending the 
session. 
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The House adjourned sine die at 3:05 p. m. 
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ARKANSAS 

State Medical Election.—The Arkansas Medical Society at its 
recent annual meeting installed Dr. Charles R. Henry, Little 
Rock, as president and elected Dr. Sherod A. Drennen, Stutt- 
gart, president-elect; Dr. Daniel H. Autry, Little Rock, treasurer, 
and Dr. William R. Brooksher, Fort Smith, secretary. 


CALIFORNIA 

Appoint Head of Urology Department.—Dr. Willard E. Good- 
win, Baltimore, has been appointed chief of the department ot 
urology and assistant professor of surgery at the new University 
of California at Los Angeles School of Medicine, to be opened 
this fall. Dr. Goodwin has been a resident urologist at Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Personal.—Dr. Portia Bell Hume, director of the Berkeley 
State Mental Hygiene Clinic and assistant professor of psychi- 
atry at the University of California Medical School, has been 
appointed a deputy director of the state department of mental 
hygiene. She will head the programs of the seven outpatient 
mental hygiene clinics maintained by the state. 


COLORADO 

First Board of Health for Denver.—The citizens of the City of 
Denver have amended their city charter to provide for the 
establishment of a department of health and hospitals. It fur- 
ther makes provision for a regulatory board to govern the 
affairs of this new department. This board conforms, in general, 
to the structure of the State of Colorado Health Laws as they 
were revised in 1947 by the Sabin Health Act. Thus, for the 
first time in its 75-year history Denver has an official board of 
health. Dr. James P. Dixon has been selected to direct the 


activities of the new department 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Program for Training Practical Nurses.—A practical nurse 
training program has been approved by George Washington 
University and the District of Columbia public school system 
The first group of practical nurse students under this agree- 
ment began hospital training at the George Washington 
University Hospital June 4. This new practical nurse training 
opportunity has been developed to help relieve the nursing 
shortage in this area. The program will make Anna Burdick 
Vocational High School graduates eligible for civil service 
appointments in government hospitals as well as supply gradu- 
ate practical nurses to private hospitals in this area. Under 
the program students may train for 17 weeks at Burdick 
Vocational High School, where: they receive instruction in 
bacteriology, sanitation, hygiene, anatomy, chemistry, foods and 
nutrition, physiology, diseases, and record-keeping. They also 
are acquainted with general health needs, care of the convales- 
cent and mildly ill, care of long-term illnesses, mothers and 
newborn infants, first aid, and emergency needs. Training at the 
hospital includes 32 weeks of medical nursing (280 hours), 
surgical nursing (280 hours), obstetrical and nursery nursing 
(240 hours), pediatric nursing (160 hours), evening and night 
services (120 hours), dietetics (80 hours), and urology (120 
hours). The university will provide a stipend of $25 a month to 
each student while she is in training at the hospital. 


FLORIDA 

Public Health Workers’ Academy.—Twelve public health physi- 
cians in the state formed the Florida Academy of Preventive 
Medicine and Public Health in Jacksonville June 19. The new 
organization, reported to be the second of its kind in the 
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nation (North Carolina was first), has elected Dr. George A 
Dame, director of the Bureau of Local Health Services for the 
Florida State Board of Health, Jacksonville, president; Dr. 
Turner E. Cato, director of the Dade County Public Health 
Department, Miami, vice president, and Dr. Frank M. Hall, 
Alachua County Health Department director, Gainesville, 
secretary-treasurer. The purpose of the group, says Dr. Dame, 
is “to encourage the study, improve the practice and advance 
the cause of preventive medicine and public health.” 


ILLINOIS 

Public Health Appointment.—Dr. Jackson P. Birge has been 
appointed health officer of the Illinois Department of Public 
Health's northwest region, with headquarters in Rock Island. 
Since 1948 he has served as a district health officer for the 
Indiana State Board of Health and as health officer of the 
Elkhart (Ind.) County Health Department. 


Association of Blood Banks.—Physicians interested in blood 
banks and representatives of the larger blood banks in the state 
met May 23 in Chicago to organize the Illinois Association of 
Blood Banks. This society is organized as a nonprofit organiza- 
tion for the following purposes: (1) to promote and foster the 
exchange of ideas and materials and the dissemination of infor- 
mation relating to blood banking and its technical methodology; 
(2) to plan for and foster cooperation in times of disaster; (3) to 
function as a clearing house on questions relating to training of 
personnel common to such institutions; (4) to encourage high 
standards of service, and (5) to promote, aid, and encourage 
extension of similar services throughout the state. Elected 
officers are Dr. Israel Davidsohn, Chicago, president; Dr. Max 
Appel, Champaign, vice president, and Dr. A. M. Wolf, Chicago, 
secretary-treasurer. President-elect is Dr. George Milles, Chi- 


cago. 





Chicago 
Society News.—At the annual meeting of the Chicago Society 
of Internal Medicine May 28 the following officers were elected: 
Dr. Frank B. Kelly, president; Dr. Lowell T. Coggeshall, vice 
president, and Dr. Ernest G. McEwen, secretary-treasurer.—— 
The Chicago Gynecological Society on June 15 elected the 
following officers: Dr. M. Edward Davis, president; Dr. Edward 
M. Dorr, president-elect; Dr. Edwin J. De Costa, secretary, and 
Dr. Harry Boysen, treasurer. 


Dr. Shambaugh to Head Department.—Dr. George E. Sham- 
baugh has been named professor and chairman of the depart- 
ment of otolaryngology at Northwestern University Medical 
School, effective Sept. 1. He will succeed Dr. Howard C. Ballen- 
ger, who will devote full time to his private practice and to 
revision of a medical textbook. Dr. Shambaugh has been assoct- 
ated with the Northwestern Medical School since 1941. He also 
is chief of Wesley Memorial Hospital's division of otolaryn- 
gology. 





Grants for Research.—Three Chicago organizations and com- 
panies have awarded grants to the University of Illinois College 
of Medicine in support of research investigations: Asthmatic 
Children’s Aid, $10,000 in support of histochemical and immuno 
logical studies to be conducted under the supervision of Dr. 
Ben B. Rappaport; Swift and Company, $8,250 for a study of the 
relationship of bile to cholesterol to be conducted under the 
direction of Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, and G. D. Searle and Company, 
$5,540 in support of a study undertaken by Dr. Michael H. 
Streicher of the effect of beta-diethylaminoethy]l xanthene-9 
carboxylate (banthine®) on the motility of the small and large 


intestines. 


Instructorship Awards.—Fourth-year students in the University 
of Illinois College of Medicine have presented Dr. Frederick W: 
Hiss and Dr. Carl J. Marienfeld with the Raymond B. 
Instructorship Awards for the 1950-51 school year. The @ 
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designed to honor excellency in individual instructorship given 
by faculty members to students, are presented annually by each 
class in the college of medicine. Dr. Morris Green and Dr. Max 
Samter were presented with awards by the third-year class. Dr. 
Farl W. Cauldwell received the second-year award, and Parke 
H. Simer, Ph.D., received the award from the first-year class. 
Fach of the award winners received a key in the form of a 
golden apple. Their names will be placed on the permanent 
plaque, Which hangs in the Chicago Illini Union. 


KANSAS 

Personal.—Dr. Eldred V. Thiehoff, chairman of the department 
of public health and preventive medicine at the University of 
Kansas School of Medicine, Kansas City, has accepted an 
appointment to the editorial staff of Excerpta Medica. This 
nonprofit organization seeks to publish abstracts of articles from 
every available medical journal and is located in Amsterdam, 
the Netherlands. Dr. Thiehoff will be an editor in Section 4, 
Medical Microbiology and Hygiene. 





Appoint Head of Neurosurgical Section.—Dr. William P. 
Williamson, associate in surgery, University of Kansas School 
of Medicine, Kansas City, became full-time chief of the section 
of neurosurgery on July | succeeding Dr. Frank R. Teachenor, 
who has directed the neurosurgery section since its organization 
in 1924. Dr. Teachenor, although giving up administrative 
duties, will continue teaching and clinical research at the medi- 
cal center in Kansas City. Dr. Williamson joined the faculty in 
1945. During 1941 and 1942 he served as a captain in the Army 
Medical Corps. From 1942 to 1945 he held a residency in neuro- 
surgery at the Neurological Institute, New York. In addition to 
staff appointments in private hospitals in the city, he has been 
attending neurosurgeon at Children’s Mercy Hospital. 


LOUISIANA 

Dr. Talbot Honored.—At the meeting of the Louisiana State 
Medical Society in May a bronze plaque was presented to Dr. 
Paul T. Talbot, New Orleans, “in appreciation of 33 years of 
meritorious, valuable and faithful service as secretary-treasurer” 
to the society. Dr. Talbot retired last year. 


Society News.—-The Louisiana Diabetes Association at its annual 
meeting in May re-elected Dr. Arthur A. Herold Sr., Shreveport, 
president, and Dr. Manuel Gardberg, New Orleans, vice presi- 
dent. Dr. Arthur A. Herold Jr., Shreveport, was chosen secretary- 
treasurer, Dr. Seale Harris, Birmingham, Ala., spoke on diabetes 
and hyperinsulinism. 


State Medical Election.—At the annual meeting of the Louisiana 
State Medical Society May 9 Dr. Edwin L. Zander, New Or- 
leans, was installed as president. The following were elected: 
Dr. William E. Barker, Plaquenine, president-elect; Dr. Charles 
B. Odom, New Orleans, first vice president; Dr. H. Whitney 
Boggs, Shreveport, second vice president; Dr. C. Grenes Cole, 
New Orleans, re-elected secretary-treasurer; Dr. Andrew V. 
Friedrichs, New Orleans, re-elected chairman of the house of 
delegates, and Dr. H. Ashton Thomas, New Orleans, re-elected 
councilor of the First Congressional District. 


MARYLAND 


Personal.—At the annual, meeting of the Medical and Chirurgi- 
cal Faculty of Maryland April 25 Dr. John H. Hornbaker, 
Hagerstown, was elected a member of the board of medical 
‘xaminers of Maryland to serve until June, 1955. Dr. Horn- 
baker succeeds Dr. W. Allen Griffith, Berwyn, retired. 


Drs. Long and Schoenbach Leave Johns Hopkins.—Dr. Perrin 
H. Long, director of the department of preventive medicine, and 
Dr. Emanuel B. Schoenbach, associate professor of preventive 
a at Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine, 
a limore, have accepted appointments at the new State Uni- 
— of New York College of Medicine, which is being de- 
Veloped in Brooklyn. Dr. Long will be professor and executive 
Officer of the department of medicine. From 1929 to 1940 he 
"as associate and associate professor in the department of 
gg at Johns Hopkins and became professor and director 
€partment of preventive medicine in 1940. Dr. Schoen- 
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bach will become professor of medicine Aug. |. He will also be 
director of the medical services at the Maimonides Hospital in 
Brooklyn. He has been associated with Johns Hopkins since 
1946. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Dr. Bauer Appointed Jackson Professor.—Dr. Walter Bauer 
has been appointed Jackson Professor of Clinical Medicine at 
Harvard Medical School and chief of medical services at 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, effective July 1. He 
succeeds Dr. James H. Means, who has held both posts since 
1923. Dr. Bauer is currently associate professor of medicine at 
Harvard and physician at the hospital. The professorship was 
named in memory of Dr. James Jackson, who was Hersey 
Professor in the Harvard Medical School from 1812 to 1836 and 
was a founder and the first physician of Massachusetts General 
Hospital. In 1924 Dr. Bauer became medical resident of Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital and in 1926 was appointed research 
fellow in medicine at Harvard Medical School. He has been 
associated with both institutions since that time. 





MINNESOTA 

Dr. Spink to Lecture in Europe.—Dr. Wesley W. Spink, Minne- 
apolis, University of Minnesota professor of medicine and con- 
sultant on brucellosis for the World Health and the Food and 
Agricultural organizations of the United Nations, will spend 
July and August in England, France, Italy, and Yugoslavia cor- 
relating current brucellosis research. Dr. Spink is director of 
the United States Brucellosis Center at the University of Minne- 
sota. His work in Europe was described by Dr. Spink as a co- 
operative health effort on an international basis designed to 
bring together information of the various brucellosis research 
centers for the benefit of each country. Dr. Spink left Minne- 
apolis June 23 for London, where he will give an address before 
the International Congress of Clinical Pathology July 18. He 
will speak before the microbiology section on “Some Clinical 
Problems Relating to the Laboratory Control of Chemo- 
therapy.” 


MISSOURI 


Chest Physicians Meeting.—The following program was pre- 
sented before a recent meeting of the Missouri chapter of the 
American College of Chest Physicians in Kansas City. 
Dr. Gideon O, Proud, Kansas City, The Sinuses and Bronchiectasis 
Dr. Andrew L. Banyai, Milwaukee, Potentialities of Artificial Pneumo- 
peritoneum. 
Dr. Corrin H. Hodgson, Rochester, Minn., Diagnosis and Management 
of Circumscribed Lesions of the Lung. 


An x-ray conference was held with Dr. Lawrence E. Wood of 
Kansas City as moderator. The following officers were elected: 
Dr. Elmer E. Glenn, Springfield, president; Dr. Lawrence E. 
Wood, Kansas City, president-elect, and Dr. Alexander J. 
Steiner, St. Louis, secretary-treasurer. 


Evarts Graham Becomes Professor Emeritus.—Dr. Carl A. 
Moyer, professor of surgery and dean of the Southwestern 
Medical College in Dallas, Texas, has been appointed Bixby 
Professor of Surgery and head of the department of surgery at 
Washington University School of Medicine, St. Louis, succeed- 
ing Dr. Evarts A. Graham. Dr. Graham, who will become pro- 
fessor emeritus of surgery, will remain in St. Louis and continue 
to be connected with Washington University and the affiliated 
hospitals in the medical center. At present he is visiting in 
Glasgow, Scotland, where he received an honorary degree dur- 
ing ceremonies celebrating the 500th anniversary of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. Dr. Moyer plans to assume his duties at 
Washington University Medical Center in October. In 1941 he 
was appointed instructor in surgery at Michigan and was pro- 
moted to assistant professor in 1943. From 1944 to 1946 he was 
surgical director of Wayne County General Hospital, Detroit. 
Since 1946 he has been professor of experimental surgery at 
Southwestern Medical College in Dallas and about a year ago 
became dean. Dr. Graham came to Washington University staff 
32 years ago. He is one of the world’s leading figures in the field 
of surgery and has been called the “father of modern chest 
surgery.” In 1933 he performed the first operation for success- 
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ful removal of an entire lung in one stage for treatment of 
cancer of the lung. Among his numerous honors and awards ts 
the Distinguished Service Medal of the American Medical 
Association, awarded at the San Francisco meeting in 1950 
1950, page 901). 
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NEW YORK 
Public Health 


moted to director of the 
Health Department, with which he has been associated 


Appointment.—Dr. John Browe has been pro- 
bureau of nutrition of the New York 


State 
since 1949. Dr. Browe has been clinical director of a nutrition 
study in Burlington, Vt.. and research associate in the Univer- 
‘ of Vermont Medical School. He also was consultant in 
nutrition to the U. S. Public Health Service before joining the 
Sate health department 
Personal. Arthur Knudson, Ph.D., associate dean and pro- 
ssor ot brochemist it Albany Medical College. has been 
d a vear’s leave of absence to teach in the two medical 
0) it Bangkok Thailand (Siam). He left for Bangkok 
| ‘ 3 1) Kt Iso ‘ B if vkok assignment was the result ot 
4 " ppointment as a Visiting professor to the Washington 
{ ersity School of Medicine in St. Louis. In conjunction with 
the United States Economic Cooperation Administration, 
Washington University has developed a reciprocal teaching 
progrum between the taculties of its school of medicine and 
those of the two medical schools in Thailand 


New York City 
Institute of Geriatrics. 
Bertha Weinstein Pavilion, a home for 150 elderly persons and 
i laboratory tor research into problems of the aged, was dedi- 
27. The building was named in honor 


The new two million dollar Max and 


j 


cated in 
of the | 
institution for the aged 


the Bronx May 
te Max and Bertha Weinstein, who helped maintain the 


Fund to Help the Aged.— the Mayor's Advisory Committee for 
the Aged has received a $25,000 grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation for research on facilities for the aged in the city. 
Louis I. Dublin, Ph.D., a vice president of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, is head of a subcommittee to carry out the 
one-year study. The committee will try to determine what can 
be done to prevent the debilities of old age and at the same time 
utilize the abilities of the group. Persons over 65 in New York 


7.3% of the population 


Appoint Assistant Dean.—Dr. Joseph M. Pisani has been ap- 
pointed assistant dean and instructor of medicine at the College 
of Medicine at New York City, State University of New York. 
He has been associated with the George Washington University 
Hospital and School of Medicine as clinical instructor in medi- 
cine and is executive director of the committee on medical sci- 
ences of the Research and Development Board, Washington, 
D. C. Dr. Pisani entered military service in 1943 and for 16 
months was overseas with the Fifth Army in North Africa 
ind Italy. Dr. Pisani’s father, who has been in general practice 
in New York for over 50 years, and two brothers also are 


physicians 


represent 


OKLAHOMA 

State Medical Election.__Dr. L. Chester McHenry, Oklahoma 
City, became president of the Oklahoma State Medical Associa- 
Tulsa in May. Officers elected include: Dr. 
Allen Gibbs,: Okla- 
Gallaher, Shawnee, 
Burton, 


tion at a meeting in 
Alfred R. Sugg, Ada, president-elect; Dr. 
homa City, vice president; Dr. Clinton 
speaker of the house of delegates, and Dr. John F. 
Oklahoma City, delegate to the American Medical Association, 
with Dr. William W. Cotton, Poteau, vice delegate. Dr. Lewis 
1. Moorman, Oklahoma City, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Cancer Detection Program.—The Medical Society of the State 
of Pennsylvania has asked its members to join in a plan to 
emphasize that every doctor's office is a cancer detection center. 
“Every physician in Pennsylvania is being asked to make avail- 
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able a ‘five-point’ cancer detection examination to each of his 
patients at their request at least once a year,” declared Dr, 
Harold B. Gardner, Pittsburgh, president of the society, 
“Doctors who are willing and able to cooperate will display a 
plaque in their recepton rooms so that their patients will know 
that they can request this service at a fee to be established by 
the individual physician.” The Five-Point Cancer Detection 
Fxamination Program was planned by three Pennsylvania 
cancer-fighting agencies: the commission on of the 
medical society, the cancer control division of the department 
of health, and the Pennsylvania Division of the American 
Cancer Society. The Philadelphia Division of the American 
Cancer Society, in cooperation with the cancer committee of the 
Philadelphia County Medical Society, began a similar program 
several months ago. At the present time more than 1,000 physi- 
cians are participating in the Philadelphia area alone. The state 
1, and county medical societies will inform the local news. 


lecal, 
papers when the physicians in their communities are prepared 


cancer 


to initiate this program 


Philadelphia 

Dr. Gordon to Head Women’s Medical College.— ), 
Lee Gordon, clinical professor of medicine at Jefferson Medical 
will become the first full-time, paid president of the 
century-old Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Gordon will organize an industrial health division to make the 
college and its hospital at Henry Ave. and Abbottsford Rd. 
more useful in that highly industrialized area. For the division's 
facilities and personnel and for those of another scheduled new 
division on geriatrics the college is expected to seek more than 
three million dollars from the public. Heretofore the presidency 
has been on an honorary, part-time basis without salary. 
Academic direction of the college has been generally vested in 
its deans, who, since 1886, have all been women. The present 
dean, Marion S. Fay, Ph.D., will continue as head of the faculty. 
The new president said it was planned to build up and expand 
all departments in the college and to encourage research. 


Burgess 


( ollege, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Society News.—Dr. David C. Prickett, Lumberport, was elected 
president of the West Virginia Public Health Association at its 
annual meeting held in Huntington May 3-5. Dr. Prickett is 
health officer for District No. 4. Dr. Arthur C. Chandler, 
Charleston, was named president of the West Virginia Academy 
of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology at the annual spring 
meeting April 27-28. Dr. Melvin W. McGehee, Huntington, was 
named president-elect, and Dr. Keith E. Gerchow, Morgan- 
Dr. Ben W. Bird, Princeton, was reelected 





town, treasurer. 
secretary. 





State Medical Meeting.—The annual meeting of the West Vir- 
ginia State Medical Association will be held at the Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, July 19-21 under the presidency of Dr. 
Frank J. Holroyd, Princeton. Out-of-state speakers include the 


following: 


Cysts and Tumors of the Neck. 


Arnold S. Jackson, Madison, Wis.. 
Problems Which 


Henry R. McCarroll, St. Louis, Common Orthopedic 
Can be Managed in the General Practitioner’s Office 

Burch, New Orleans, Water and Electrolyte Balance 

fovell, Hartford, Conn., Recent Trends in Anesthesiology. 

Colwell, Evanston, Ill., Diagnosis and Treatment of Diabetic 


George I 
Ralph M 
Arthur R 


Acidosis ‘ 
Stewart Wolf Jr.. New York. Relation of Life Stress to Organic Disease. 
LeRoy H. Sloan, Chicago, A Composite Picture of Hypertension 


Oscar Swineford Jr., Charlottesville, Va., Role of the Practitioner in the 


Management of Asthma 

Emil Novak, Baltimore, Primary Dysmenorrhea. 

Frank E. Adair, New York, Hormone Therapy in Cancer of the Breast. 

John A. Campbell Colston, Baltimore, Papillary Tumors of the Renal 
Pelvis and Ureter with Special Reference to Operation 0 nthe Solitary 
Kidney, with Case Presentations. 


The president’s address, “Prophylaxis of Ewingism,” will be 
given Thursday evening. Dr. John W. Cline, San Francisco, 
President of the American Medical Association, will speak 
Friday at 7 p. m. on “Problems Facing American Medicine ® 
the Immediate Future.” The cancer committee of the association 
will hear Dr. Adair as their guest speaker Saturday at 2 p- ™ 
The annual banquet will be held Saturday at 7 p. m. 
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GENERAL 

framinations in Pathology.—The American Board of Pathol- 
ogy will hold examinations at Northwestern University Medical 
school, Chicago, Oct. 11-13. The first day and a half will be 
jevoted to pathological anatomy and the second day and a half 
to clinical pathology. 





Meeting of Physicians in Alcoholics Anonymous.—The second 
international conference sponsored by the physician members of 
\Icoholics Anonymous will be held in Clayton, N. Y., at the 
Hubberd Hote! August 4-5. The conference will deal with the 
medical problems of alcoholism. All physicians interested in 
the problem are cordially invited to address acceptance to Dr. 
Clarence R. Pearson, 8 Brown Ave., Scottsville, N. Y. 


industrial Medicine Society Changes Name.—The American 
association of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons was re- 
christened the Industrial Medical Association at the annual 
meeting in Atlantic City, N. J. The society chose as officers for 
the coming year Dr. Adolph G. Kammer, Pittsburgh, president, 
and Dr. Earle A. Irvin, Detroit, president-elect. Dr. Arthur K. 
Peterson, Chicago, continues as secretary and Dr. Edward C. 
Holmblad, Chicago, as treasurer and managing director. 


Rockefeller Foundation Divisions Merge.—A new division of 
medicine and public health was established in the Rockefeller 
Foundation June | under the direction of Dr. Andrew J. 
Warren, who has been with the foundation since 1921. The 
division represents a merger of the former international health 
division with the former division of medical sciences. Dr. Alan 
Gregg, who haus for 20 years been director for the medical 
sciences, has been made vice president. Dr. Warren has been 
head of the international health division since 1945. 








Career Research Investigator Appointed.—Dr. Victor Lorber, 
associate protessor of biochemistry at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland. has been appointed the first career investigator 
of the American Heart Association. The career investigator is 
free to engage in research of his own choosing. He may work 
in any institution in the United States that offers adequate 
facilities. As the income of the American Heart Association 
increases, it will undertake the financial support of a growing 
number of curcer investigators. Dr. Lorber was assistant pro- 
fessor, department of physiology, at the University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, from 1944 to 1946. 


Tuberculosis Society Elections.—Three tuberculosis societies 
teld annual meetings in Cincinnati May 14-18 and chose the 
following officers. The National Tuberculosis Association in- 
stalled Dr. Alton S. Pope, Boston, as president; Dr. Sidney J. 
Shipman, San Francisco, president-elect; Kemp D. Battle, 
Rocky Mount, N. C., secretary, and Collier Platt, New York, 
treasurer. The American Trudeau Society, medical section of 
the NTA, installed Dr. John H. Skavlem, Cincinnati, as presi- 
dent; Dr. David A. Cooper, Philadelphia, president-elect, and 
Dr. John D. Steele, Milwaukee, secretary-treasurer.—Robert W. 
Osborn, New Rochelle, N. Y., assumed the presidency of the 
National Conference of Tuberculosis Workers, and Mrs. Dalrie 
S. Lichtenstiger, Los Angeles, was named president-elect. 


Dr. Martha Eliot Resigns from WHO.—The resignation of Dr. 
— Eliot as assistant director-general of the World Health 
‘ganization in charge of advisory services was announced in 
June, She will be replaced by Dr. Marcellino Gomes Candau, 
who is at present director of the WHO division of organization 
. public health services. Before she joined the staff of WHO 
Ena 1949, Dr. Eliot was associate chief of the U. S. 

ildren’s Bureau. For many years she has been active in 
‘nlemnational health work. Dr. Candau, who joined the World 
Health Organization about a year ago, will direct all the 
— by WHO to countries through public health 
__ Slsease control demonstrations, consultants, training 
<a and fellowships. Before coming to WHO, Dr. Candau 
sent of the Service Especial de Saude Publica, 
ment Perative Public health program of the Brazilian govern- 

and the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 

Schering Award Winners.—Dr. Solomon I. Griboff, New York, 


a an internship at New York City’s Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
*winner of the Schering Award for 1950. Dr. Griboff, a 
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senior medical student at Syracuse University College of Medi- 
cine when he enrolled in the competition, was presented a check 
for the first prize of $1,000 for his paper on “The Clinical Use 
of Steroid Hormones in Cancer.” Co-authors Robert W. Winters 
and Henry M. Williams, both third year students at Yale 
University School of Medicine, New Haven, Conn., were 
selected in a tie for second prize with Kenneth J. Ryan, third 
year student at Harvard Medical School, Boston. They were 
awarded duplicate prizes of $500 each. Monte J. Meldman, third 
year student at Marquette University School of Medicine, 
Milwaukee, was awarded the third prize of $300. Twenty-five 
contestants received honorable mention, and each received 
special awards in acknowledgement of their contributions. 


Rehabilitation Manual on Multiple Sclerosis.—Ihe National 
Multiple Sclerosis Society is distributing a 54-page physician's 
manual entitled Multiple Sclerosis—A pplication of Rehabilita- 
tion Techniques by Dr. Eiward E. Gordon of New York Uni- 
versity-Bellevue Medical Center. This manual was made possible 
by a grant to the society from the Barnes Foundation, Bristol, 
Conn., and a gift in memory of Percy Rivington Pyne Jr., of 
Bernardsville, N. J. It was developed under the direction of 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk, New York. The manual is designed to 
facilitate rehabilitation at home. The new manual includes tests 
with directions for scoring in order to enable the physician to 
evaluate the extent of disabilities. Activities of daily living are 
given special emphasis in the manual, with suggestions on the 
use of specially constructed devices to increase the patient's 
ability to ambulate in his home. Chapters are devoted to the 
use of crutches and wheel chairs. Another section deals with 
means of coping with bladder and bowel difficulties. 


Tuberculosis Mortality in the United States.—The WU. S. 
Public Health Service has reported that the nation’s death 
rate from tuberculosis dropped about 9 per cent in 1949 to 
26.2 per 100,000 population. A further decline of 15 per cent 
occurred during the first 11 months of 1950 when the provisional 
rate (based on a 10 per cent sampling of death certificates) was 
22.6 per 100,000 population. With the exception of a slight 
increase during the 1917-18 influenza epidemic, the death rate 
for all forms of tuberculosis has shown a downward trend for 
almost half a century. The death rate for respiratory tuberculo- 
sis has decreased 86 per cent, from 174.5 per 10,000 population 
to 24.5. Despite this decrease, respiratory tuberculosis consti- 
tutes over 90 per cent of all deaths from the disease. In 1949 the 
death rate for men from this cause was 32.5, almost twice as 
high as the death rate for women, 16.6. The death rate for other 
forms of tuberculosis has declined from 19.9 to 1.7 per 100,000 
population. Mortality rates from tuberculosis continue to be 
more than three times as high for the nonwhite groups as for the 
white. 


WHO's Executive Board Session.—The executive board of the 
World Health Organization will convene its ninth session at 
Geneva beginning Jan. 21, 1952, under the chairmanship of 
Jacques Parisot, France. The principal decisions taken during 
the eighth session include the following: The 1951! expenditure 
level was raised from $6,150,000 to $6,497,400 to provide relief 
for the civilian population of Korea and for Turkish refugees 
from Bulgaria. Emergency action was taken to help prevent 
epidemics in the famine-stricken areas of India, and $30,000 
was appropriated for the purchase of medical supplies to pre- 
vent outbreaks of cholera and malaria in North Bihar. The 
board appointed Dr. I. C. Fang regional director of the Western 
Pacific area with headquarters in Manila, P. I., and authorized 
the establishment of an African regional organization, which 
will serve countries and territories south of the Sahara. The 
board requested that work be initiated on four new internation- 
al health regulations to deal with the following problems: (1) 
the control of malaria insect vectors in international traffic, 
(2) sanitation standards at airports, (3) international pharmaco- 
poeia, and (4) legal protection of international nonproprietary 
names of drugs. The board also asked WHO to continue its 
study of population problems, particularly those aspects that 
pertain to health, including measures for the control of popula- 
tion increases. 
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MEETINGS 














Philadelphia, Aug. 20-24. Dr. John T 


Nationat MEepDmat ASSOCIATION 
General Secretary 


Givens, 1108 Church Street, Norfolk 10, Va 


Mepicat AssemMaty or Soutw Texas, Shamrock Hotel, 


Post GRADUATE 
23-25. Mrs. W. H. Dahme, 229 Medical Arts Bidg., 


Houston, Texas, July 
Houston, Executive Secretary 


wat Socrety COonrrrence, Riverside Hotel, Reno, Nev., Aug 


RENO Sure 
23.25. Dr. Olin C. Moulton, 130 N. Virginia St., Reno, Nev., Chairman 
Rocky MOUNTAIN Raptotocicat Socrety, Denver, Aug. 9-11. Dr. Maurice 
1). Fraver, 1037 Stuart Building, Lincoln, Nebr., Secretary 


The Greenbrier, White Sul- 


Wesr VirGinta STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
) 1031 Quarrier St., Charles- 


Springs, July 19-21. Mr. Charles Lively 


24, Executive Secretary 


pour 


INTERNATIONAIT 


ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONALE Dt 
July 24-28. Dr. Franziska Baumgarien-Tramer 
Switzerland 


PsyCHOTECHNIQUE, Gothenburg. Sweden 
Ihunstrasse 35, Berne 


Furorean CONGRESS ON RHEUMATISM, Barcelona, Spain, Sept. 24-27. Dr 


Gunnar Edstrén, Lund, Sweden, Secretary 
GENERAL Practitioners Stupy Cius INTERNATIONAL, Rome, Italy, Sept. 
12-15. Dr. John O'Connell, 10300 Lackland Road, St. Louis 14, Mo, 


it 


Ss. A Presiden 


Researcn Society, London, England, Sept 


INTERNATIONAT ANESTHESIA 
17 OM R. W. Coy University College Hospital, London W.C.}, 
En ! 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ALLERGISTS, Zurich, Switzerland, Sept. 23- 

Institut der Universitaet Zurich, 


Prof. A. S. Grumbach, Hygiene 
Gloriastr, 32, Zurich, Switzerland 


CONGRESS OF ANESTHESIOLOGY, Nursing School of the Sal- 


INTERNATIONAL 
piettr $7 Boul de l'Hospital, Paris, France, Sept 20-22. 12 rue de Seine, 
Paris 6 France, Secretariat 
INTERNA wat Conoress oF Ciutinicat PatwHotocy, London, England, Jul) 
Vale Hospital for Nervous Dis- 


16-20. Dr. W. H. McMenemey, Maida 
eases, London W.%, Englard, Secretar 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE Instituto Superior 
féecnico. Lisbon, Portugal, Sept. 9-15. Dr. Luis Guerreiro, Instituto 
Nacional do Trabalho e Previdéncia, Praga do Comercio, Lisbon, Secre- 


CONGRESS ON Mentat HeattH, Mexico City, Mexico, De 
O'Neill, Division of World Affairs, National As 


19. Mrs. Grace FI 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y 


1 Mental Health 


CONGRESS OF PHystcat Mepicine, London, England, July 


INTERNATIONAI 
14-19. Dr ae Rovie. 45. Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 
England, Honorar Secretar 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PSYCHOLOGY Stockholm. Sweden, July 16-21 
Secretariat Psvcholowrcal Institute Opservotoriegatan & Stockholm 
Sweden 


Conoress, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo., 


CAERONTOLOGICALIL 
Kirk, 5600 Arsenal Street, St. Louis 9, 


INTERNATIONA! 
U. S. A., Sept. 9-14. Dr. John E 


Mo., Chairman, Program Committee 


Hosprtat ConGress; Brussels, Belgium, July 15-21. Capt. 


INTERNATIONAL 
10 Old Jewry, London E.C., England, Secretary. 


J. E. Stone 
INTERNATIONAL Powromyetitis ConGcress, Copenhagen, Denmark, Sept. 
:-7. Prof. Dr. Niels Behr, Statens Seruminstitut, 80 Amager Bivd., 
S., Denmark, President. 
Soctety OF SurGery, Paris, France, Sept. 24-29. Dr. L. 
Secretary General. 


Copenhagen 


INTERNATIONAI 
Dejardin, 141, rue Belliard, Brussels, Belgium, 

INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE WELFARE OF CrippLes, Fifth World Con- 
eress. Stockholm, Sweden, Sept. 9-14. Mr. Donald V. Wilson, $4 E. 
64th St.. New York 21, N. Y., U. S. A., Executive Director. 


PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS ON TUBERCULOSIS, Guayaquil and Quito, Ecua 
dor, S. A., July 14-22. Dr. Marco Martinez M., Casilla de Correos No 
116, Guayaquil, Ecuador, Secretary General 


ASSOCIATION CONGRESS, Honolulu, Hawaii, Nov. 


Pan Pacipic SURGICAL 
7, Young Bldg., Honolulu, Hawaii, 


7-19. Dr. Forrest J Pinkerton, Suite 
President. 
STUDENTS’ INTERNATIONAL CLINICAL CONGRESS, Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen 
and Amsterdam, Holland, July 10-28. N. A. M. Bergstein, Oude Gracht 
Holland, Secretary General. 


143 bis, Utrecht, 
For PuysiciaL THerary, Copenhagen, Denmark, 


WortD CONFLDERATION 
Sept. 7-8. 
Woritp Mepicat Association, Stockholm, Sweden, Sept. 15-21. Dr. Louis 


H. Bauer, 2 E. 103d St., New York 29, N. Y., U. S. A., Secretary- 


General. 
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EXAMINATIONS 
AND LICENSURE 
















BOARDS OF MEDICAL EXAMINERS 

Arizona:* Examination. Phoenix, July 17-19. Reciprocity. Phoenix, July }) 
Sec., Dr. J. H. Patterson, 316 W. McDowell Road, Phoenix. og 

CaLipornia: Written. San Francisco, Aug. 20-23. Oral. Los Angeles 
August 18. Oral and Clinical Examination for Foreign Medical Schoo) 
Graduates. Los Angeles, August 19. Sec., Dr. Frederick N Scatena, 
1020 N St., Sacramento 14 

CoLoraDO:* Reciprocity. Denver, July 10. Sec., Dr. George H. Gillen, 83) 
Republic Bldg., Denver 2. 

CONNECTICUT:* Regular. Examination. Hartford, July 10-11. Sec to the 
Board, Dr. Creighton Barker, 160 St. Ronan St., Hartford Homeopathic 
Derby, July 11-12. Sec., Dr. Donald A. Davis, 38 Elizabeth St., Derby 

Detaware: Examination. Dover, July 10-12. Reciprocity. Dover, July 19 
Sec., Dr. J. S. McDaniel, 229 S. State St., Dover i 

GeorGia: Atlanta, June. August, Oct. 9-11. Sec... Mr. R. ¢ Coleman, 1}! 
State Capitol, Atlanta. 

The Commission on Licensure will meet whenever a candidate 

or submits his credentials. Ex. Sec., Dr. John Y. Battenfielg, 


















GUAM: 
appears 
Agana. 

Hawatt: Examination. Honolulu, July 9-12. Sec., Dr. L. L. Tilden, 102 
Kapiolani St., Honolulu 
IDAHO: Boise, July 9-11. Sec., Mr. Armand L. Bird, 305 Sun Bldg., Boise 
Maine: Augusta, July 10-11. Sec., Dr. Adam P. Leighton, 192 State St, 
Portland 
MASSACHUSETTS: Examination. Boston, July 10-13. Sec., Dr. Robert C 

Cochrane, Room 37, State House, Boston 33 

G. H. Ross, 112 North Curr 
















Nevapa:* Carson City, August 6. Sec., Dr 
St., Carson City 

New HAampsuire: Concord, Sept. 12-13. 
Room 107 State House, Concord. 

New Mexico:* Santa Fe, Oct. 8-9. Sec., 
nado Bldg., Santa Fe. 

NortH Carona: Reciprocity 
1. Combs, 419 Professional Bidg., Raleigh 

NortH Dakota: Grand Forks, July 4-7. Sec., Dr. C. J. Glaspel, Grafton 

Ouro: Examination. Columbus, December. Reciprocity. Columbus, Au 
14. Sec., Dr. H. M. Platter, 21 W. Broad St., Columbus 15 

OreEGON:* Examination. Portland, July 5-7. Sec., Mr. Howard IL. Bobbi 


609 Failing Bidg., Portland 4 






Sec., Dr. John Samuel Wheeler 







Dr. Charles J. McGoey, Coro- 






Morehead City, July 28. Sec., Dr. Josep) 

















PENNSYLVANIA: Examination. Philadelphia and Pittsburs July 10-13, Act ( 
ing Sec., Mrs. M. G. Steiner, 351 Education Bldg., Harrisburg. ( 
Puerto Rico: Examination. Santurce, Sept. 4. Sec., Mr. Luis Cueto Co F 
Box 3717, Santurce ~ 
Ruope Istanp:* Examination. Providence, July 5-6. Administrator of Pro- . 
fessional Regulation, Mr. Thomas B. Casey, 366 State Office Bldg I 
Providence. st 
Soutn Dakota: Rapid City, July 17-18, Sec., Dr. Clarence E. Sherwood h 
109 Center St., West, Madison. a 
al 





Asst. Dir., Mr. Frank E. Lees, 324 Star 





Uran: Salt Lake City, July 11-13 
Capitol Bidg., Salt Lake City 1. 
WASHINGTON:* Seattle, July 16-18. Sec., 





Department of Licenses, Mr 














Edward C. Dohm, Olympia 
West VirGinia: Charleston, July 9-11. Sec. Dr. N. H. Dyer, Capitol ne 
Bidg., Charleston 5 M 
WIscCONSIN:* Milwaukee, July 10-12. Sec., Dr. C. A. Dawson, River Falls dir 
BOARDS OF EXAMINERS IN THE BASIC SCIENCES pre 
ALASKA: Juneau, August. Sec., Dr. C. Earl Albrecht, Box 1931, Juneau. an 
District of CovumBta: Examination. Washington, Oct. 22-23. Sec., Dr Illi 
Daniel L. Seckinger, 4130 E. Municipal Bidg., Washington. rec 
lowa: Examination. Des Moines, July 10. Sec., Dr. Ben H. Peterson, Co: cil; 
College, Cedar Rapids. he 
dies 





Examination. Sec., Mis 


1S 





MicHIGAN: Detroit and Ann Arbor, Oct. 12-13 
Eloise LeBeau, 501 W. Michigan Ave., Lansing 
Nesraska: Examination. Omaha, Oct. 2-3. Director, Bureau of Examinn: 
Boards, Mr. Oscar F. Humble, Room 1009, State Capito! Bldg., Lincoln ° 
3. Sec.. Mr. Frank Richardson, Ut 












Nevaba: Examination. Reno, July 
versity of Nevada, Reno. w 

OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma City, Sept. 14. Sec., Dr. Frank C. Gallaher, §!' 
Braniff Bldg., Portland 4. 

OreGon: Examination. Portland, Sept. 8 and Dec. 1. Sec., Dr. Charles D 
Byrne, State Board of Higher Education, University of Oregon, Eugese 


IsLAND: Examination. Providence, August 8. Administrator oo 
Thomas B. Casey, 366 State Office 
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fessional Regulation, Mr. 












Providence. 4 
TENNESSEE: Examination. Memphis, July 5-6. Sec., Dr. O. W. Hyms 
874 Union Ave., Memphis. . 
Mr. B. H. Kirk. x 







Texas: Examination. Austin, October. Chief Clerk, 
Nalle Bidg., Austin. 

WASHINGTON: Examination. Seattle, July 11-12. 
Licenses, Mr. Edward C. Dohm, Olympia. 





Sec., Department © 







* Basic Science Certificate required. 
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DEATHS 


Emerson, Linn ® Orange, N. J.; born in McDonough, N. Y., in 
1873; Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, 1897; an Associ- 
ate Fellow of the American Medical Association and in 1914- 
1915 a member of its House of Delegates; member of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology and the 
American Laryngological, Rhinological and Otological Society; 
fellow of the American College of Surgeons; specialist certified 
by the American Board of Ophthalmology and the American 
Board of Otolaryngology; on the advisory board of Selective 
Service during World Wars I and II; at one time attending oculist 
at Manhattan Eye, Ear, and Throat Hospital in New York; 
consulting ophthalmologist to the New Jersey Orthopedic Hos- 
pital, House of the Good Shepherd, Dover (N. J.) General Hos- 
pital, and the Orange Memorial Hospital, where he died April 


17, aged 77, of cerebral hemorrhage. 


Hodges, Joe Shirley, Dallas, Texas; born in Canton, Texas, Sept. 
23. 1897. Tulane University of Louisiana School of Medicine, 
New Orleans, 1923; clinical associate professor of pediatrics at 
Southwestern Medical School of the University of Texas; for- 
merly on the faculty of Baylor University College of Medicine; 
member of the American Medical Association; a charter membe: 
of the Dallas Southern Clinical Society; in 1947 president of the 
Dallas Pediatric Society; president of the Highland Park school 
board; chairman of the management board that planned and 
built the Park Cities YMCA and president of the Southwestern 
Amateur Athletic Union; served as city health officer for Uni- 
versity Park: affiliated with Parkland Hospital; died April 24, 
aged 53, of coronary occlusion. 


Coonse, George Kenneth ® Boston; born in Seattle Dec. 25, 
1897; Harvard Medical School, Boston, 1924; certified by the 
National Board of Medical Examiners; specialist certified by the 
American Board of Orthopaedic Surgery; member of the Ameri- 
can Orthopaedic Association and the American Academy of 
Orthopaedic Surgeons; fellow of the American College of Sur- 
geons; associate in orthopedic surgery at his alma mater; affiliated 
with Boston City Hospital and the Newtown-Wellesley Hospital 
in Newton Lower Falls; at one time professor of orthopedic 
surgery at the University of Missouri in Columbia, where he had 
been consulting orthopedic surgeon at Boone County Hospital 
and chief surgeon of the Missouri State Crippled Children’s 
Service; died Feb. 15, aged 53. 


Salinger, Harry, Chicago; born in Chicago March 7, 1883; Jen- 
ner Medical College, Chicago, 1912; member of the American 
Medical Association; past president, vice president, and formerly 
director of the Bankers Association for Foreign Trade, a vice 
president and director of the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
amember of the foreign advisory committee of the University of 
lilinois, and a member of the executive committee of the foreign 
reconstruction committee of the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil; retired vice president of the First National Bank of Chicago: 
ag in St. Luke’s Hospital April 8, aged 68, of carcinoma of 
the liver, 


Brown, Thomas Kenneth # St. Louis; born in Soldier's Grove, 
Wis., Dec. 17, 1898; Washington University School of Medicine, 
St. Louis, 1924: professor of clinical obstetrics and gynecology 
at his alma mater; specialist certified by the American Board of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology; member of the American Gyneco- 
logical Society; served as president of the St. Louis Gynecologi- 
cal Society; chief-of-staff of Homer G. Phillips Hospital; affili- 
ated with City, St. Louis Maternity, Barnes, and Children’s hos- 
Pitals; died in Rochester, Minn., April 30, aged 52, of coronary 
insufficiency. 

Cenitend, Mark Hardin, Columbus, Ga.; Baltimore Medical 
4 See, 1908; for many years city physician; on the staff of City 

spital, where he died April 6, aged 66, of diabetes mellitus. 








# Indicates Fellow of the American Medical Association. 


Brewning, Irving Robert, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Rush Medical 
College, Chicago, 1920; surgeon for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company; served during World War I; died in Butterworth 
Hospital April 29, aged 59, of coronary occlusion. 
Buechler, Joseph L. A., Freeburg, Mo.; Barnes Medical College, 
St. Louis, 1893; physician for the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad; died April 21, aged 77, of diabetes mellitus and heart 
disease. 

Burriss, Walton Swindells, Philadelphia; Hahnemann Medica! 
College and Hospital of Philadelphia, 1905; member of the 
American Medical Association; affiliated with St. Luke’s and 
Children’s Medical Center; died in Newton, Pa., April 23, aged 
68, of coronary thrombosis. 

Cabot, Caroline Whittier, Weehawken, N. J.; Woman’s Medical 
College of the New York Infirmary for Women and Children, 
New York, 1887; died April 26, aged 96. 

Cardell, Leonard Arthur, Nashville, Tenn.;: Meharry Medical 
College, Nashville, 1929; died April 12, aged 47. 


Clark, Samuel Ford, Ypsilanti, Mich.; Meharry Medical College, 
Nashville, Tenn., 1916; formerly county coroner: served during 
World War I; died April 19, aged 62. 


Cohen, Rose, New York; Cornell University Medical College, 
New York, 1905; an Associate Fellow of the American Medical 
Association; died in April, aged 84, of arteriosclerosis. 
Combs, John Wesley, Santa Ana, Calif.; Kentucky University 
Medical Department, Louisville, 1906; died in Santa Ana Com- 
munity Hospital April 25, aged 75, of coronary thrombosis, 
chronic arthritis, abdominal aneurysm, and prostatic hyper- 
trophy. 


Conroy, John Stanislaus, Miami, Fla.; Jefferson Medical College 
of Philadelphia, 1910; served during World War I; died March 
30, aged 63, of coronary artery disease. 


Cox, Jonathan West, Powell, Tenn.; Wayne University College 
of Medicine, Detroit, 1943; served an internship and residency 
at Knoxville (Tenn.) General Hospital; county health officer; 
died March 23, aged 41, of heart disease. 

Cragwall, Albert Owen, Stephenville, Texas; Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, Nashville, Tenn., 1900; member of the 
American Medical Association; died May 18, aged 74, of heart 


disease. 


Davison, Bruce Howard, Port Arthur, Texas; Baylor University 
College of Medicine, Dallas, 1920; member of the American 
Medical Association; died April 9, aged 54, of carcinoma of the 
pancreas and liver. 

De Armond, Richard S., Portland, Ore.; Williamette University 
Medical Department, Salem, 1904; member of the American 
Medical Association; died April 20, aged 75, of cerebral hemor- 
rhage. 

Decker, John Jacob ® Manhasset, L. I., N. Y.; New York Uni- 
versity Medical College, New York, 1897; past president of the 
Bronx County Medical Society; served on the staff of the Harlem 
Eye and Ear Hospital in New York; died in Albany March 7, 
aged 77, of cerebral arteriosclerosis. 


Donovan, Patrick M., Canandaigua, N. Y.; University of Buffalo 
School of Medicine, 1901; died April 30, aged 76. 


Dugan, Lawrence Jay, Maplewood, Mo.; University of Arkansas 
School of Medicine, Little Rock, 1933; member of the American 
Medical Association and the American Association of Industrial 
Physicians and Surgeons; served during World War II; died in 
the Veterans Administration Hospital, Jefferson Barracks, April 
25, aged 44, of cerebral thrombosis, hypertension, and cardio- 
vascular disease. 
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Dulin, John Albert, Sigourney, lowa; State University of lowa 
College of Medicine, lowa City, 1903; member of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association; died in Mount Pleasant April 2, aged 
76, of bronchopneumonia 


Ehlers, Henry * Fowler, Calif.; University of California Medical 
School, San Francisco, 1914; served during World War I; on 
the staff of Fowler Municipal Hospital, where he died April 25, 


aged 61, of cerebral hemorrhage. 


Ellingson, Abel Rudolph * Detroit Lakes, Minn.; University of 
Minnesota Medical School, Minneapolis, 1925: fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons; past president of the Clay-Becker 
Medical Society; for many years county coroner; 
served as a member of the city school board; on the staff of St. 
Mary's Hospital; died in St. Barnabas Hospital, Minneapolis, 


pritat ic 


C ounties 


May 21. aged 84, of coronary thrombosis and cerebral embolism. 
Epstein, Samuel S., Chicago: Chicago College of Medicine and 
Surgery. 1914: member of the American Medical Association; 
representative of the 19th District; died 


ttarn 
i! ito 


Mount S il Hosp tal \pr | 21, aged 61, of coronary disease 
Eshleman, Robert H., Philadelph Medico-Chirurgical College 
of Philadelphia, 1911; member of the American Medical Associ- 

1 Ap 28. aged 64, of carcinoma 


Estes, Elmer Nelson, Lexington, Kv.; Louisville Medical College, 


106: member of the American Medical Association; on the 
courte taff of St. Joseph Hospital and Good Samaritan Hos- 
vital, where he died April 14, aged 68, of cerebral hemorrhage. 

I } : 


Faulkner, Coryell Vincent, Lake Worth, Fla.;: Kansas Medical 
Medical Department of Washburn College, Topeka, 
luring the Spanish-American War; died in the 
Hospital, Coral Gables, March 19, 


( ollege. 
1899: served 
Veterans Administration 


awed 78. of arteriosclerotic heart disease. 


Fischbach, Howard Phillip, Sr. # Cincinnati: Pulte Medical Col- 
lege, Homeopathic, Cincinnati, 1909; fellow of the American 
College of Surgeons; on the staff of Bethesda Hospital; died in 
Flathead Lake, Mont., April 22, aged 66, of coronary throm- 


bosts 


Fisher, John Baxter, Memphis, Tenn.: Memphis Hospital Medi- 
cal College, 1901: died in the Baptist Hospital April 6, aged 76. 


Fisher, Roy Alm, Jr., Knoxville, Tenn.; University of Tennessee 
College of Medicine, Memphis, 1939; member of the American 
Medical Association and Southeastern Surgical Congress; died in 
Fort Sanders Hospital April 29, aged 36, of Hodgkin’s disease. 


Gholson, Norman Glasgow, Holly Springs, Miss.; Medical Col- 
lege of Ohio, Cincinnati, 1904; died in Memphis April 8, aged 75. 


Hall, Rosetta Sherwood, Ocean Grove, N. J.; Woman's Medical 
College of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1889; for many years a 
medical missionary in the Far East; died April 5, aged 85, of 
heart disease 

Hodskins, Morgan Brewster, Palmer, Mass.; University of Ver- 
mont College of Medicine, Burlington, 1899; member of the 
American Medical Association, American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion, and the New England Society of Psychiatry; specialist cer- 
tified by the American Board of Psychiatry and Neurology; 
served with the Massachusetts Department of Mental Health; 
retired as superintendent of Monson State Hospita! in 1946; died 
in Wing Memorial Hospital April 3, aged 76, of arteriosclerosis. 


Horton, Barney Elliott, Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, 1900; member of the American Medical 
Association; died April 23, aged 77 , 
Hutcherson, Robert L., Delaplaine, Ark.; Memphis Hospital 
Medical College, 1903; member of the American Medical Associ- 
tion; died in St. Bernard's Hospital in Jonesboro, April 26, 
aged 83 

Jenifer, Daniel of St. Thomas # Towson, Md.; University of 
Maryland School of Medicine, Baltimore, 1904; served in France 
during World War I; examining physician for the police and fire 
departments of Baltimore County; for many years physician for 
the Maryland Training School for Boys; on the staff of Union 
Memorial Hospital in Baltimore; died April 30, aged 67, of 
myocardial infarction. 
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Kalloch, Herbert Franklin, Fort Fairfield, Maine; Bellevue Hos. 
pital Medical College, New York, 1898; member of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association; served on the board of health for 
many years; instrumental in founding the Carnegie Library; 
died April he aged 82. 

King, William Rufus, Gila, Ariz.; St. Louis University School 
of Medicine, 1909; served during World War I; died in the 
Southern Pacific Sanatorium in Tucson May 9, aged 65, of 
acute coronary occlusion. 

Kistler, William Earl, Swarthmore, Pa.; Hahnemann Medical 
College and Hospital of Philadelphia, 1909; affiliated with J, 
Lewis Crozer Homeopathic Hospital, Chester; director of the 
Swarthmore National Bank; died April 24, aged 66, of 
aneurysm. 

Kline, Ernest Hall, Nyack, N. Y.; Cornell University Medical 
College, New York, 1928; member of the American Medical 
Association; fellow of the American College of Surgeons: served 
during World War II; attending surgeon, Nyack Hospital; vis- 
iting surgeon, Rockland State Hospital in Orangeburg: consulting 
surgeon, Letchworth Village in Thiells; died April 18, aged 48, 


Somers, Charles Irving * Crisfield, Md.: George Washington 
University School of Medicine, Washington, D. ¢ 1933: died 
in McCready Memorial Hospital April 13, aged 43, of angina 
pectoris. 

Spencer, Frank Daniel * Salt Lake City; Columbia University 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, 1918; fellow 
of the American College of Surgeons; medical director of the 
Pacific National Life Assurance Company; local surgeon, the 
Denver and Rio Grande*and the Western Pacific railroads and 
Utah Fuel Company; affiliated with St. Mark’s Hospital, where he 
died April 13, aged 60, of coronary occlusion. 

Spencer, Wilbur F., Geneseo, LIL: Chicago Homeopathic Medi 
cal College, 1888; member of the American Medical Associ- 
ation; died in Mound Park Hospital, St. Petersburg, Fla., April 
6, aged 87, of cerebral thrombosis. 

Stimpson, George Clyde, Poy Sippi, Wis.: Bennett College of 
Eclectic Medicine and Surgery, Chicago, 1908; member of the 
American Medical Association; served during World War I; died 
April 20, aged 68, of coronary thrombosis. 

Strauss, Simon # St. Petersburg, Fla.; University of the City of 
New York Medical Department, New York, 1891; Friedrich- 
Wilhelms-Universitit Medizinische Fakultat, Berlin, Prussia, 
1893; an Associate Fellow of the American Medical Association; 
member of the Medical Society of the State of New York; 
formerly on the faculty of New York Polyclinic Medical School 
and Hospital; served during World War I; formerly on the staff 
of the Israel Zion Hospital in Brooklyn; died in the Veterans 
Administration Center, Bay Pines, April 7, aged 83, of arterio- 
sclerotic heart disease. 

Thomas, John M. # Columbus, Ohio; Starling Medical College, 
Columbus, 1900; on the staff of Grant Hospital; formerly 
physician at the Ohio State Penitentiary; died April 8, aged 75, 
of coronary occlusion. 

Weiksner, Francis Alexander, Worcester, Mass.; Middlesex Col- 
lege of Medicine and Surgery, Boston, 1930; retired police sur 
geon; member of the American Medical Association; died in 
St. Vincent Hospital April 10, aged 49, of diabetes mellitus and 
hypertensive cardiovascular disease. 

Weiss, Solomon, Chicago; Loyola University School of Medi 
cine, Chicago, 1922; member of the American Medical Assocla- 
tion; served during World War I; died in Evangelical Hospital 
April 28, aged 58, of coronary occlusion and arteriosclerosis. 
Whitehead, Lawther Jackson # Richmond, Va.; Medical College 
of Virginia, Richmond, 1916; associate professor of radiology a 
his alma mater; specialist certified by the American Board 
Radiology; served on the staffs of the Westbrook Sanatorium, 
Johnston-Willis Hospital, and Tucker Hospital; died Feb. 26, 
aged 59, of heart failure and hemiplegia. 

Whitehouse, Eugene Dizer, Newcastle, Maine; Harvard Medical 
School, Boston, 1905; member of the American Medical Associa 
tion and the Massachusetts Medical Society; formerly pr 

in Quincy, Mass., where he was on the staif of Quincy City Hos: 
pital; died March 28, aged 72. 
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ARMY 


Residents Begin Training in Army Hospitals.—Seventy-three 
\rmy physicians have been selected by the professional educa- 
tion committee of the Surgeon General's office to enter resi- 
dency training on July 1 under the graduate professional edu- 
cation program. The number of residents selected for entry into 
the professional training program this year is less than in 
previous years Owing to the fact that the Army Medical Service 
has fulfilled its commitment to those officers whose training was 
interrupted to serve in Korea by permitting them to re-enter 
their residencies. However, the 73 new residents will bring the 
total number of Army residents in training to 284. 

In the selection of this group most consideration was given 
to those regular Army officers who had completed at least two 
vears of commissioned service subsequent to their internship, 
under a policy of the secretary of defense. Officers serving in 
all parts of the world were considered, and those selected who 
were serving overseas were returned to the United States in 
time to begin training on July 1. 

Fighteen specialty fields are represented among the 73 resi- 
dents. Training in each of these specialties carries full credit 
toward certification by an American specialty board. This train- 
ing is conducted by military and civilian physicians who are 
eminently qualified in their specialty fields. The new residents 
will be assigned to the following four Army hospitals: Brooke, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas; Fitzsimons, Denver; Letterman, San 
Francisco, and Walter Reed, Army Medical Center, Wash- 
ngton, D. ¢ 























U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Radiation Hazards Will Not Delay Rescue.—Brig. Gen. James 
Cooney, radiation safety adviser to joint task force 3 stated June 
|} that “our experience in recent test programs repeatedly has 
demonstrated that radiation hazards will not delay rescue and 
recovery work after an air burst of an atom bomb. There is no 
reason that every casualty cannot be removed and treated im- 
mediately without serious radiation hazard to rescuers. 

“In the case of a high aerial burst of an atomic weapon, such 
| think probably would be used, there would be no residual 
radiation. In a low air burst just above the ground’s surface, 
the significant residual radiation would be confined to an area 
300 to 400 yards in radius. No rescue work would be required 
in this area because it would be devastated. Rescuers would not 
be subject to injurious ionizing radiation in reaching survivors. 

“Radiation safety surveys made after the tests in the immedi- 
até area of Eniwetok Atoll and neighboring inhabited atolls 
failed to reveal any contamination of a serious nature. Food 
and drinking water outside the destroyed area continued to be 
it for consumption. 

“The immediate radiation hazard from the air burst dis- 
‘ppears after the first two minutes. Rescue, fire fighting and 
‘covery work can begin immediately in any area where there 
S life, as in any major catastrophe caused by conventional air 
lacks, earthquakes or disasters on the scale of those at Texas 
City and Halifax,” 




































AIR FORCE 


rag Research Director.—Dr. Alfred H. Lawton has assumed 
ot of research director for the Air Force Medical Service. 
Educati 48 he has been research chief for the Research and 
of oe Service in the Veterans Administration Department 
a “— and Surgery and assistant professor of clinical medi- 
wa torge Washington University School of Medicine, 

wien D. C. He was formerly dean of the school of 
ini © and professor of physiology and pharmacology at the 
*rsity of North Dakota and assistant professor of physi- 


“ ey, Pharmacology and medicine at the University of Arkan- 
# Medical School. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Report on Influenza.—tInfluenza in the United States during 
1951 was prevalent in the northwestern, central, and western 
parts of the country, according to a preliminary report on the 
third year of operation of the Influenza Information Center at 
the National Institutes of Health. The disease was mild and 
nearly all isolations were identified as the A-prime type, closely 
resembling isolations made in 1950. 

The Influenza Information Center is the terminal reporting 
point for the Influenza Study Program in the United States. Re- 
ports of influenza outbreaks and laboratory identifications are 
furnished simultaneously to the center and to the state health 
department concerned by a network of eight regional influenza 
laboratories and 50 coordinating laboratories especially skilled 
in the investigation of influenza and other virus diseases. The 
Influenza Study Program in the United States is under the gen- 
eral supervision of an advisory committee responsible to the 
Surgeons General of the Public Health Service, the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. It is part of the world-wide influenza study pro- 
gram of the World Health Organization. 

The first isolation of influenza virus in the winter season in 
the United States was reported in Pittsburgh from a patient who 
became ill on Dec. 27, 1950. The virus was A-prime type, but 
there was no general increased prevalence of influenza through- 
out the United States; however, isolations of virus from sporadic 
cases were made in the New York State region and the Michi- 
gan region. In the third week of January a small localized sharp 
outbreak of influenzalike disease was reported in central Ala- 
bama, and influenza virus A-prime type was subsequently iso- 
lated from material collected at that time. 

In the last week of January influenza appeared in Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and also in an isolated community in northwest 
Maine but was not confirmed etiologically. Early in February 
the disease increased in incidence in Niagara Falls and appeared 
in Buffalo and subsequently appeared in other communities in 
upper New York State, where several strains were established, 
and in some communities in New England, particularly in the 
eastern part of Massachusetts. During this time it also appeared 
in Philadelphia, reaching a peak the last of February, and influ- 
enza A-prime was recovered. Acute outbreaks occurred in three 
hospitals in New York City in the last half of February, involv- 
ing both patients and staff, from which influenza virus was iso- 
lated. Concurrently an unusual prevalence of influenzalike 
disease was noted locally about the city, and virus was recov- 
ered. In Cleveland and Chicago a mild form of clinical influ- 
enza was noted in unusual numbers, and influenza A-prime virus 
was isolated from some of the cases. On the West Coast and 
in Texas clinical influenza also appeared, and serologic and 
virus isolation indicated it was the general A group. 

During March the incidence subsided generally throughout 
the United States and reached normal levels the latter part of 
the month. Military installations, particularly Fort Dix and Fort 
Monmouth, N. J., had reported an unusual amount during Feb- 
ruary. The disease was very mild with no increased mortality 
in the young adult age groups, though the mortality figures for 
all ages showed a slight rise in the latter part of February and 
early March over a three-year median. 

To date reports of 79 isolations of influenza A-prime virus 
have been received from laboratories in the United States this 
season. There have also been two type A, one type B, and one 
type C (Francis) strains isolated. A total of 958 paired sera have 
shown significant antibody rises for the general influenza A 
group, and 22 paired sera have shown rises for type B. 


The Indo-China Mission.—Dr. Bernard W. Rosenburgh, a 
Public Health Service officer, was scheduled to leave June 15 
for Saigon, Indo-China, to serve as a public health administrator 
attached to the special technical and economic mission of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. He becomes the seventh 
PHS officer to join the Indo-China mission established by ECA 
at the request of the Viet-Nam government in May, 1950. He 
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brings to his new post some six years’ experience with the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs of the U. S. Department of the Interior, 
where he has served as medical officer at various Indian reser- 
vations. Previously he was superintendent of the Bronx Ma- 
ternity Hospital, Bronx, N. Y., and an intern in the Israel Zion 
Hospital, Brooklyn. Dr. Rosenburgh received his A.B. from 
Columbia in 1930 and his M.D. from the University of Vienna, 
Austria, in 1938. His tour of duty in Indo-China is expected 


to last two years 


Examination for Regular Medical Officers.—-An examination 
for appointment of medical officers in the regular corps of the 
United States Public Health Service will be held Sept. 4 to 6 
at a number of points throughout the United States. Applica- 
tions must be received no later than Aug. 6. Appointments will 
be made in the grades of assistant surgeon, equivalent to the 
Navy rank of lieutenant (j. g.), and senior assistant surgeon, 
equivalent to lieutenant. In making assignments, consideration 
is given to the officer's preference, ability, and experience; how- 
ever, all commissioned officers are subject to change of station 
and assignment as necessitated by the needs of the service. Ap- 
pointments are permanent tn nature and provide opportunities 
to qualified physicians for a life career in clinical medicine, 
research, and public health. 

Fntrance pay for an assistant surgeon with dependents is 
$5,686.56 per annum; for senior assistant surgeon with depen- 
dents, $6,546. These figures include the $1,200 annual addi- 
tional pay received by medical officers as well as subsistence 
and rental allowance. Retirement pay after 30 years of service 
or at the age of 64 is three-fourths of the annual basic pay at 
the time of retirement 

Application forms may be obtained from the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, U. S. Public Health Service, Washington 25, D. C, Atten- 
tion: Division of Commissioned Officers. 


Dr. Kety Appointed Scientific Director.—-Dr. Seymour S. Kety 
of Philadelphia has been appointed scientific director for the 
joint research program of the Mental Health Institute and the 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness Institute of the National 
Institutes of Health. Dr. Kety comes to the Public Health Serv- 
ice from the University of Pennsylvania, where he has been pro- 
fessor of clinical physiology at the Graduate School of Medicine. 
In 1949 he received the Theobald Smith Award for Research 
in Medical Sciences given by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. The award cited his work on measure- 
ment of blood flow and oxygen consumption of the human brain. 
He has been special consultant in physiology to the United States 
Navy and the Air Force and serves on the scientific council of 
the National Heart Association and the research council of the 
United Cerebral Palsy Association. He is also on the editorial 
board of the Journal of Pharmacology and Experimental Thera- 


penutics 


Mission in Burma.—-Dr. James Whitman Agna, Cincinnati, and 
Dr. David Hyman Feldman, Chicago, two Public Health Serv- 
ice officers, were scheduled to leave for Rangoon June 19 to 
join the Specialized Technical and Economic Mission in Burma, 
which is administered by the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. They are expected to remain there two years. 

The ECA mission, undertaken at the request of the Burmese 
government, has been in existence since October, 1950, with Dr. 
Leroy R. Allen of the Public Health Service as chief of its public 
health division. The medical personnel attached to the mission 
now numbers 15. Primary emphasis is placed on the ,organiza- 
tion of public health demonstration teams to help train personnel 
within the country in modern public health methods. 





Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Disease.—The new National 
Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Disease will have the fol- 
lowing three main divisions: laboratory research branch, clini- 
cal investigations branch, and extramural programs branch. The 
new Institute replaces the former Experimental Biology and 
Medicine Institute and was established in 1950 by Public Law 
692 to provide expanded activities for research in the fields of 
arthritis, rheumatism, and the metabolic disorders. Of the three 
main divisions in the new Institute, only the laboratory research 
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branch has been established. This was formed by the transfer of 
the four laboratories that comprised the former Experimental 
Biology and Medicine Institute. Under the reorganization, the 
following were advanced to new positions: Dr. James §. Hund. 
ley is chief of the laboratory of biochemistry and nutrition, ang 
Dr. Lyndon F. Small is the chief of the laboratory of chemistry, 
The following continue as chiefs of their laboratories: Dr, Ralph 
D. Lillie, laboratory of pathology and pharmacology, and Dr. 
Paul A. Neal, laboratory of physical biology. Chiefs of the three 
divisions of the NIAMD have not been appointed as yet. 





Personal.—Dr. Dale C. Cameron has been appointed chief of 
the cooperative health services branch of the Division of Indys- 
trial Hygiene, U. S. Public Health Service. Formerly assistant 
director of the National Institute of Mental Health, Dr. Cam- 
eron recently completed a one-year postgraduate course at 
lohns Hopkins University, where he was awarded the degree 
of master of public health. Prior to that, he served one year as 
consultant to the fact-finding staff of the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, assisting in the prepa- 
ration of the health section of the fact-finding report. He is a 
native of Nebraska. 

Dr. Jack C. Haldeman has been appointed chief of the 
Division of State Grants of the Public Health Service succeed- 
ing Dr. Estella Ford Warner, who has been assigned to a Point 
4 mission in Beirut, Lebanon. Dr. Haldeman will administer 
the multimillion dollar program of grants-in-aid to states for 
the development of state, territorial, and local public health 
services and will also direct a program of technical and con- 
sultive services provided, on request, to state and territorial 
health authorities. Since 1948 Dr. Haldeman has been medical 
director of the Arctic Health Research Center in Anchorage. 
Alaska. 


112 Interns Appointed.—Appointment of 112 senior medical 
students to rotating medical internships beginning July 1, 195], 
has been announced by the Public Health Service. The students 
are from 29 states, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 
They will serve in the 11 Public Health Service hospitals 
approved for internships by the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals of the American Medical Association. Interns 
are selected from senior students who will graduate during the 
year from approved medical schools. They are appointed assist- 
ant surgeons in the reserve corps of the Public Health Service 
and called to duty July 1. As members of the corps, interns 
serve on an active duty status and enjoy all the rights and privi- 
leges of commissioned officers, except that they will not be 
entitled to the $100 a month incentive pay. 


First Dyer Lecture.—George W. Beadle, Ph.D., chairman, di 
vision of biology, California Institute of Technology, gave the 
first R. E. Dyer Lecture at the National Naval Medical Center, 
Bethesda, Md., June 21 on “Genetic Control of Metabolism.” 
Dr. Beadle is known for his work on biochemical genetics, pat- 
ticularly for his demonstration of the influence of genes on 
specific chemical reactions. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


Hospital News.—On June 1, 1951, Dr. Lewis R. Wolberg 
assistant clinical professor of psychiatry, New York Medical 
College and Flower Hospital, conducted a seminar at the Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital, Northport, L. L, N. Y., on the 
techniques of hypnotic induction. 


Personal.—Dr. Houghton W. Baxley, present manager of the 
Veterans Administration Hospital in Fort Benjamin Harriso®, 
Ind., has been appointed manager of the Huntington, W. Vé 
VA Hospital, replacing Mr. Samuel R. Goodwin, who will 
tire at the end of June. Replacing Dr. Baxley at Fort Benjaml 
Harrison will be Dr. Clifton H. Smith, who will move from th 
VA Hospital in Atlanta. The Fort Benjamin Harrison H 
is scheduled to close in early 1952, at which time Dr. 

become manager of a new VA Hospital then to be 

Indianapolis. 
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FOREIGN LETTERS 


LONDON 


Health Service Finance.—In his annual report for 1949-1950, 
sir Frank Tribe, Comptroller and Auditor General, complains 
of the delay by the Ministry of Health in conveying to hos- 
pital authorities comments made by the auditors which “sug- 
gested irregularity or inadequate control of expenditure” (Brit. 
M. J. supp.. May 12, 1951). The Ministry explained that these 
delays were due to pressure of work and certain other difficulties 
and has arranged for their more prompt attention in the future. 
Sir Frank Tribe also found that some hospital authorities had not 
adjusted or had declined to adjust excessive salaries when re- 
quested by the Ministry to do so, while in other hospitals defects 
have been found in the arrangements for paying wages or sal- 
aries. The Ministry told the comptroller that it relied on depart- 
mental auditors to draw attention to defects of this kind, but 
it proposed to include the subject in a general financial circular 
to hospital authorities. 

A number of hospitals were still found to be failing to main- 
tain adequate store accounts and inventories, despite criticism 
on this point in the Auditor General’s previous annual report. 
Some latitude must be allowed because of the shortage of staff. 
The Ministry has not yet been able to extend its powers of cen- 
tral purchase to goods in general use other than specialized 
equipment and some scarce or costly drugs. The accounts include 
receipts totaling some 642 million dollars from accommodations 
used by private (fee-paying) patients. These patients should pay 
enough to cover their full cost of treatment, but the Auditor 
General found that the charges at some hospitals were less than 
they should be if based on current costs in 1949-1950. In Janu- 
ary of this year, the Ministry informed him that the situation 
would be watched. 

The pricing of prescriptions is also considerably in arrears, 
and substanti1! payments on account are made to the chemists 
pending fina! settlement. The Ministry's auditors also drew atten- 
tion to payments made to ophthalmic medical practitioners for 
tests carried out at hospitals at which the practitioners were 
employed by the hospital boards under contract as part-time 
consultants. The Ministry informed the Auditor General that 
some of these payments have been recovered, that others are 
being investigated, and that administrative action had been 
taken to prevent recurrence of irregularities of this kind. 

In the same supplement of the British Medical Journal (May 
12), Dr. Bathurst Norman of Sudbury, Suffolk, states that the 
annual report of the council reveals some of the problems that 
have arisen from the centralization of administration in the 
Health Service. Detailed but remote financial control by the 
Ministry makes for financial irresponsibility at the periphery. 
A nationalized health service can succeed only if it is decen- 
tralized and if responsibility is allowed locally. This pertains to 
professional as well as to administrative aspects. Many members 
of medical staffs have noted along with very substantial benefits 
4 perceptible decline in morale and in the sense of personal re- 
sponsibility. On the professional side there is no liaison between 
the local group and headquarters. There is, therefore, no method 
by which the quality of work done can be assessed. He par- 
‘eularly decries the deprivation of hospital staffs of effective 
control in staff appointments. The necessity for self-help has 
been removed from local hospitals, and they are losing the will 
and capacity for helping themselves. 


Cutting from Hippocrates’ Tree.—A cutting from a gigantic 
oriental plane tree on the island of Cos, under whose branches 
Hippocrates is reputed to have taught his pupils and held his 
> ye clinic, was planted recently in the Council garden at 
7 “ A. House, Tavistock Square. The cutting had been brought 
us Country by Dr. G. Loverdos, a Greek physician. Similar 
cuttings had been planted in Paris, Rome, Berne and Madrid. 
“a ‘age ambassador in London, M. Leon Melas, expressed 
- lope that the tree might flourish as a symbol of the happy 
ations between Great Britain and Greece. 
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afious foreign countries, 


PARIS 


First International Congress on Psychiatry.—This congress was 
held in Paris Sept. 18-27, 1950, under the honorary presidency 
of Professor Lhermitte and the presidency of Professor Delay. 
More than 2,000 persons, representing 47 nations, attended. 


BRAIN FUNCTION STUDIES FOLLOWING LOBOTOMY 
AND TOPECTOMY 


H. J. de Barahona Fernandes (Lisbon) discussed the develop- 
ment of psychosurgery, which has achieved spectacular results. 
Meyer (London) reviewed the results of 122 anatomic exami- 
nations in cases of prefrontal leukotomy. Granular or agranular 
areas constitute the only striking architectural difference in the 
lobe itself. The study showed that specific mental faculties can- 
not be related to well-defined regions of the granular frontal 
cortex but that there is a relation between the degree of altera- 
tion of personality and the damage sustained by prefrontal re- 
gions. No significant information has been obtained with respect 
to the pathology of functional psychosis. According to the 
author, the recurrence of symptoms of schizophrenic and affec- 
tive psychosis, and of neurosis after almost complete isolation 
of the prefrontal cortex, and the persistence of schizophrenic 
symptoms despite total bilateral lobectomy of frontal lobes 
render doubtful the theories on specific location of the morbid 
processes of these psychoses. 

Freeman (Washington) reported on his research, made in col- 
laboration with Watts, that led to “precision leukotomy.” Ac- 
cording to a hypothesis, visceral conscience, personal conscience, 
social conscience, and moral conscience would depend on neu- 
ronic mechanisms of the frontal cortex. Even very anterior 
lobotomy diminishes the function of dreams and phantasy and 
the activity of the mind. When lobotomy is more posterior, the 
other functions of personality are more or less reduced. When 
affect has disappeared, prefrontal lobotomy is valueless. 


MENTAL TEST METHODS AND CLINICAL PSYCHIATRY 
Bleuler (Zuerich) believes that projective tests are indispen- 
sable in the study of repression in the child but that they consti- 
tute only one means among others in adults. The tests help one 
to discover what is healthy in the patient. R. Nyssen (Brussels) 
believes that psychiatric application of the tests requires great 
prudence, as they are still in the experimental stage. A. Guera 
(Madrid) studied the thematic apperception test. The selectivity 
of projective tests must be perfected before results are com- 
parable with, for instance, those of efficiency tests. 


INDICATIONS FOR SHOCK THERAPY 


Fiomberti (Varese) noted that shock therapy may be useful 
in neurosis but is usually contraindicated in epilepsy. The opin- 
ion that insulin fixes the results of electroshock is in no way 
established. R. Dreszer (Poznan) studied the role of acetylcholine 
in the pathogenesis and treatment of schizophrenia. Acetyl- 
choline acts less through its relatively weak convulsive effects 
than through autonomic changes. L. Meduna (Chicago) discussed 
carbon dioxide therapy. Sakel (New York), who introduced in- 
sulin therapy in 1927, gave a critical account of the successes 
and failures of the treatment. He stressed that insulin exerts a 
direct action on the central nervous system and can, therefore, 
be effective in schizophrenia. This partly explains the failure 
of other convulsants used without insulin in the treatment of 
this disease. 


EVOLUTION AND PRESENT TREND OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 
Mile. Freud (London) discussed unfulfilled infantile desires. 
She advocated further study of the new concepts of pyscho- 
analysis by experiments on normal and deprived children. Levine 
(Cincinnati) explained the trend of psychoanalysis in America, 
its role in psychiatry and in general medicine. He also dealt 
with the problem of dependence, which, he says, is maintained 
by verbal intercourse in the classical methods of psychoanalysis 
and which present techniques endeavor to avoid. Alexander 
(Chicago) emphasized this point. 
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BEHAVIOR DISORDERS IN CHILDREN 

Professor Heuyer presented statistics on 4,187 subjects treated 
in his ward for 20 years or more. Social adaptation, evaluated 
on the basis of professional, familial and social behavior cri- 
teria, is good in 10° of cases, medium in 50%, poor in 12% 
and very poor in 9°. These results permit optimism with respect 
to the future of children with behavior disorders. Thibout 
(Amsterdam) proposed a structural analysis of personality with 
distinction made between the material factors and psychological 
factors. Krevelen (The Hague) studied the problems of the only 
child, Fortes (Lisbon) children’s reactions to war memories, and 
Sunier (Amsterdam) the prognosis of children of psychotic 
parents. 

GENETICS AND EUGENICS 

Fraser Roberts (London) dealt with the genetics of feeble- 
mindedness, Slater (London) with the genetic aspects of per- 
sonality, and Penrose (London) modern methods in the study 
of human genetics. F. Kallmann (New York) studied 1,332 
families with twins. A recessivity of schizophrenia and incom- 
plete dominance of depressive mania were noted. 


MISCELLANY 

Other subjects discussed at the congress included psycho- 
pathology of delirium, disorders consecutive to war, depersonali- 
zation, endocrine and vitamin therapy in psychiatry, group 
psychotherapy and cybernetics. 

Several films were presented, including one portraying the 
activities of the clinic of child neuropsychiatry of the Paris 
Faculty (Professor Heuyer), one on group therapy (Slavson, 
U.S.A.), and one on anxiety in the child (by Rene Spitz). Two 
important exhibits were organized, one on pathologic art, at the 
Sainte-Anne’s Hospital (Paris), and the other on the history and 
progress of psychiatry, at the Palais de la Decouverte. 


NORWAY 


Discovery of Cancer of the Stomach by Mass Radiography.— 
The latest publication from the Norwegian Radium Hospital 
comes from Dr. Selmer Rennas, who makes an urgent plea, 
in the organ of the Norwegian Medical Association (Tidsskrift 
for Den Norske Laegeforening), April 15, 1951, for the sys- 
tematic radiographic examination of everyone over the age of 
50. He cites the findings of two large Norwegian hospitals, where 
in recent times only 17°% of the patients with cancer of the 
stomach underwent resection. The percentage of operable cases 
could be raised by the routine periodic examination of the feces 
for blood in persons of cancer age, but experience has shown 
that the public is unwilling to cooperate wholeheartedly in such 
a measure. On the other hand, systematic radiographic exami- 
nations are accepted quite willingly. According to the experi- 
ence of the Radium Hospital, it is possible to examine some 30 
to 50 persons hourly by this method at a cost of about kr.2 
each (three radiograms). 

The cost of such systematic radiographic examination for 
cancer of the stomach is evidently much higher in the United 
States than in Norway. As Dr. Rennes points out, estimates in 
the United States show that it costs from $5,000 to $10,000 to 
discover a single case of cancer of the stomach by this method. 
These figures correspond to kr.35,000 to kr.70,000. On the other 
hand, if one case of cancer of the stomach can be found in Nor- 
way per 1,000 radiographic examinations of persons over the 
age of 50, the cost would be only between kr.2,000 and kr.3,000 
for each positive case. The cost to the community of employ- 
ing so many more radiologists for the execution of this measure 
would, of course, largely depend on the frequency with which 
it had to be repeated, and Dr. Rennes points out that it should 
not be necessary to repeat the examination every three months 
as suggested in some quarters. As for the age limit, he would 
reserve this measure for persons over the age of 50, as statistics 
for 1926-1935 have shown that between the ages of 31 and 50 
there were only six deaths from cancer of the stomach per 
10,000 live males in Norway. However, for persons with hypo- 
chylia, achylia, or pernicious anemia—conditions accompanied 
by susceptibility to cancer of the stomach—the age limit: should 
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be some years below 50, and their radiographic eXaMination 
should be repeated every year or half-year. 

There remains one argument against this measure, and Dr 
Rennes admits that it is cogent. The sense of security conveyed 
by a negative radiographic report may be false. Rémcke of the 
Drammen Hospital has shown that 56 out of 616 cases repre. 
sented diagnostic mistakes referable to an ordinary radiographic 
examination. But no diagnostic test is foolproof, and, as long 
as other diagnostic methods are not ignored, this argument 
against a systematic search for cancer of the stomach by radio. 
graphic examinations should lose much of its force. 


Unification and Control of Medical Certificates.—The Noy. 
wegian Medical Association has, through special committees, 
studied the problem of medical certificates for several years, 
The last committee issued a report on March 1, 1951. It is cer. 
tain not to be the last word on the subject, but it gives a good 
bird's-eye view, and it will provide the basis for a permanent 
solution of this problem. There seems to be an almost indefinite 
variety of certificates to which a doctor is expected to put his 
name, and the possibilities of trouble for him are even more 
varied. He is blamed for (1) basing his certificates on inadequate 
examinations, (2) issuing certificates of so reserved or summary 
a character that they have little or no medical significance, or (3) 
betraying such great prejudice in favor of the person examined 
that the certificate is medically indefensible and incompatible 
with objective judgment. 

Three main recommendations are presented in this report: 
1. Rules should be laid down for the guidance of doctors with 
regard to their conduct in this matter. 2. A permanent body 
with a paid secretary should be created with a view to dealing 
with certificate problems as they arise. 3. The doctor's work in 
this field should be rationalized so that some uniformity in the 
drafting of certificates can replace the present confusion of 
forms. With regard to the second point, it is urged that the first 
duty of the proposed new body would be to raise the general 
medical standard in the matter of issuing medical certificates. 
This body should be composed of four members and four alter- 
nates. They should be appointed by the Norwegian Medical 
Association for a term of four years and should preferably be 
resident in or near Oslo, in order to be always on hand when 
required. The problem of how to remunerate doctors for this 
work will, perhaps, be simplified when rationalization and 
standardization have thrown further light on its scope. 


Prenatal Prophylaxis of Congenital Syphilis.—Since 1943, the 
notifications of cases of congenital syphilis in Norway have 
numbered about 70 to 80 every year. This is assuredly an under- 
estimate, because of the cases that escape detection for want of 
evidence of syphilis during the first few months of life. Again, 
syphilis is probably often overlooked when it leads to abortion 
and stillbirth. For many years the prenatal prophylaxis of con 
genital syphilis has hinged on arsenic and bismuth, whos 
efficacy was such that they were not promptly abandoned when 
treatment of syphilis with penicillin was introduced in 1943. At 
the dermatological department of the Rikshospital in Oslo, peni- 
cillin has been combined with arsenic and bismuth until it was 
clear that penicillin alone was reliable. Such an approach might 
not be attractive to many, but it has been supported by a report 
by Dr. T. Berdal published in Tidsskrift for Den Norske Lage: 
forening, April 1, 1951. His material consists of 45 syphilitic 
pregnant women, most of whom were given the combined treat 
ment in the three-year period 1947-1949. With only one excep 
tion the infants born to these women were kept under clinical 
and serologic control for more than four months after 
and in most cases for more than a year. Not one of the infants 
showed any sign of syphilis. The reaction of the women was 
equally satisfactory. They were kept under observation for 
eight to 42 months, and not one presented any evidence of clint 
cal or serologic relapse at the last examination. In this series 
of cases, there were four women whose pregnancies ended i0 
abortion or stillbirth, but in none of them could syphilis be 
responsible. P 
Despite this achievement, combined treatment with penicillin. 
arsenic, and bismuth has now been replaced in Dr. Berdal’s hos 
pital by treatment with penicillin alone. The adoption ths 
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policy is to a certain extent a tribute to the work of Mary S. 
Goodwin, whose report in 1950 on the treatment of more than 
4s) pregnant women treated in various ways with penicillin is 
singularly convincing. The treatment now adopted at Dr. Ber- 
dal’s hospital consists of injections of procaine penicillin G in 
and aluminum monostearate (2%). The total dose consists 


oil 


{six million units, the daily dose being 600,000 for 10 days. 
The 600,000 units may also be given every other day for 20 
jays. This treatment can be given at any time during pregnancy, 
but preferably before the eighth month. 


Life Expectancy in Norway.——In April, the Norwegian Statis- 
‘ical Central Bureau issued a statement concerning its calcu- 
tion of life expectancy in Norway in a prewar and a postwar 
seriod, the former covering the years 1931-1940 and the latter 
1948-1948. Between these two periods, a remarkable increase 
, can be recorded. For boys at birth it has risen 
w 3.7 vears and for girls by 4.1 years. A man aged 50 has an 
creased life expectancy of 1.5 years; a man aged 60 has an 
increased life expectancy of 1.3 years. Even at the age of 70, 
for men the increase is 0.8 years. The mortality for women at 
the child-bearing age is now so much reduced between the ages 
of 1S and 45 that, among 100 women aged 15, as many as 94 
would probably be still alive at the age of 45 years. As for 
00 aged 15, there should still be 74 alive at the 
69 of them would have been alive at this age 

calculations based on the 1931-1940 period. 
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DENMARK 


The Anesthesiology Center in Copenhagen.—The first course 
n anesthesiology in Copenhagen was completed on April 27, 
marking a very important event in the history of this subject. 
This course, which is being resumed early this summer, is or- 
ganized by the faculty of medicine of the University of Copen- 
hagen and the Danish ministry of health in cooperation with the 
World Health Organization (WHO). It is the first international 
course of its kind to be held in Europe, and its international 
character is emphasized by the considerable number of countries 
represented. The teachers come from the United States, England, 
and Sweden, and the students are from Austria, Denmark, Fin- 
and, Iceland, Jugoslavia, Norway, and Sweden. In the course 
heginning this summer, France, Greece, and Switzerland are 
also represented. On the teaching staff, the cooperation has been 
cured of surgeons, physicians, physiologists, psychiatrists, 
radiologists, pharmacologists, and pathologists. 

In a leading article in the organ of the Danish Medical Asso- 
ciation, Ugeskrifr for Laeger, it is pointed out that this wide 
range of subjects, corresponding to the above list of specialists, 
‘hows what an all-embracing specialty anesthesiology has be- 
come since the days when the administration of a general anes- 
‘netic Was a mere incident in the hospital life of a junior intern 
or nurse. Hospitals now are creating anesthesia appointments 
Which are difficult to fill, for want of candidates possessing the 
qualifications now held essential for a specialist in this field. In 
the same number of Ugeskrift for Laeger, the leading article 
‘written by a distinguished American, Dr. Ralph M. Waters, 
whose contribution to anesthesia is so important that the editor 
refers to him as the “grand old man” of anesthesiology. 


Danish Cancer Statistics.—The centralization of cancer data in 
the Cancer Register, instituted only a few years ago, is now 
vielding valuable statistical information, which Dr. Johannes 
Clemmesen publishes from time to time. His latest report covers 
we Years 1943-1947, inclusive. He gives the totals and the per- 
ten incidence of malignant disease for each organ or group 
i ior each sex. For example, there were 1,056 males 
sie ss ignant nome of the buccal cavity. and pharynx. These 
ceo. 5.16% of all the cases of malignant disease 
Gee t . body in males. The corresponding percentage 
ms athe 1.59. Males were also in the majority with 
mae ve a tract and peritoneum, with 49.37% as 
wea, mal * only 33.95% for females. Within this same 
4937 § gnant disease of the rectum made up 10.31% of the 

or males, while the corresponding figure for females with 
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cancer of the rectum was only 5.27%. Primary malignant dis- 
ease of the lungs was far commoner in males than females, the 
percentages being 3.51 and 0.50, respectively. The incidence of 
breast cancer was 19.50% for females and only 0.26 for males. 
Malignant disease of the uterus was responsible for 16.67% of 
the female cases. The total incidence of malignant disease in 
the period under review shows males in the minority, with 20,477 
cases as compared with 25,758 female cases. 


AUSTRALIA 


Contract Medical Practice Ceases.—For nearly a hundred years 
in Australia there has been in existence a form of contract medi- 
cal practice known as “lodge” work. This was modeled on the 
“club” practice in Britain. Under this arrangement, members of 
“friendly societies” would pay a regular amount of about $10 
per year and would receive various benefits, such as sick pay, 
free medicines, funeral benefit, and medical service. The con- 
tract would be made between the society and a general prac- 
titioner for medical attendance on the member, his wife, and 
children under 16 years of age at an annual fee of about $4. 
The medical attendance was little more than “advice and a pre- 
scription,” and for anything more than this the patient would 
be sent to a public hospital. Concessiong] rates (extra to the 
contract) would be charged for obstetrics, surgery and anes- 
thesia. The scheme worked reasonably well, and it did provide 
the young doctor with the nucleus of a practice and an assured 
though small income. Some doctors “specialized” throughout 
their life in this type of practice, having more than 1,500 families 
on their lists. 

Now, however, this form of practice will cease. Lodge mem- 
bers will become private patients with full freedom of choice 
of doctor, and the lodge funds set aside for the purpose of pro- 
viding medical service will be used to refund in part the fees 
paid to doctors by the member. The doctors will be prepared 
to make some concessions to such members, but the important 
principle of “fee-for-service” instead of contract has been estab- 
lished. Negotiations have reached finality in every state except 
Tasmania and Queensland, and these are expected to come into 
line with the rest of Australia. 

One of the reasons for this situation is the rapid growth of 
medically organized prepayment schemes, which provide the 
part payment of a wide range of medical and hospital services. 
The largest of these organizations is the Medical Benefits Fund 
of Australia. The present government has announced its plans 
to subsidize those approved organizations that offer a wide scale 
of refund payments. The “friendly societies” did not offer a 
sufficiently wide refund service, and consequently they will cease 
to function in this way or else increase the scope of their medical 
benefits on a refund-of-fee basis. 


Infection with Leptospira Pomona.—In the case of two diseases 
identified in Queensland, Q fever and infection with Leptospira 
pomona (Pomona fever), what was thought to be purely local 
diseases have now been shown to be worldwide. Q fever, caused 
by Rickettsia burneti, was originally identified by Derrick as the 
cause of a local outbreak among slaughterhouse workers in a 
Brisbane suburb. Now it has been reported from every country 
with laboratory facilities for investigation. Similarly, a new 
strain of leptospirosis was reported in Pomona, a small town 
of a thousand inhabitants a hundred miles north of Brisbane. 
The cases were few, they occurred only in wet weather and only 
in persons (mostly men) who were in daily contact with cows 
and pigs. 

A similar infection has been observed in the Argentine and 
in the United States in humans, and recovery of the organism 
from horses with iridocyclitis has been reported. Also, the organ- 
ism has been shown to be a cause of meningitis. In the original 
description of the syndrome of infection with Leptospira 
pomona, muscular pain was a constant feature; recent investi- 
gators in the United States report that muscle biopsy has shown 
characteristic histological features on the third day of infection, 
whereas agglutination reactions do not develop before about 
12 days. 
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TEACHING BY EXAMPLE 

To the Editor-—The Army informed the Washington office of 
the American Medical Association that one out of an estimated 
3,000 ASTP physicians with no active military service had vol- 
unteered for active duty by the end of August, 1950 (A. M. A. 
Capitol Clinic No. 34, Sept. 5, 1950). A reliable source of in- 
formation indicates that by early April, 1951, only half the phy- 
sicians in the United States in categories | and 2, registered 
last October under the professional men’s draft law of Septem- 
ber, 1950, had agreed to accept a commission and be available 
without protest for active duty in the armed forces. Such evi- 
dence of the lack of a feeling of a very personal, individual, and 
immediate sense of responsibility for the care of the members 
of the armed forces who protect us from ruthless aggressors 
is a matter of grave concern. This is over and above the annoy- 
ince of the method ‘which must be used to get these physicians 
into active service 

We believe that the “Wait and see if | won't escape” attitude 
has been spawned in large part by the deferment policies pro- 
moted during World: War II by faculty members of medical 
schools and by trustees, directors, and chiefs of services in teach- 
ing and nonteaching hospitals, and acquiesced to by draft boards 
and the armed forces. Medical students, hospital interns and 
residents, practicing physicians, and the general public need only 
the dimmest of vision to see the advantages—professional, per- 
sonal, and monetary—accruing to many of those who stayed 
home. The editorial board of the Norfolk Medical News called 
attention to this ill-advised deferment policy in a letter to THt 
JouRNAL of April 17, 1943. We see many of the same weakling- 
breeding policies employed now 

The need for teaching by example is basic. We urge the fol- 
lowing program, so that all, including the medical students, may 
see that the members of the medical profession share responsi- 
bilities, even if belatedly: 

1. That the Department of Defense, each branch of the armed 
forces, the American Medical Association, state societies, medi- 
cal schools, and hospitals join in urging a revision of the draft 
law, extending the age to 55 for physicians liable to service under 
it. The period of required active duty should be set at two years 
if the total strength of the armed forces be under five million, 
at three years if the total strength is over five million. 

2. That the Department of Defense and each branch of the 
armed forces revise tables of organization to utilize more phy- 
sicians of ages 45-55, and that physicians of this age group who 
have not served in World War I or II be placed soon on active 
duty, utilizing the older first. This will reduce the number of 
young physicians who may be required to serve for unduly pro- 
longed terms or for more than one term of duty. 

3. That medical schools, hospitals and clinics make immediate 
plans for releasing their physicians and that they draw up, pub- 
licize, and follow a system of rotation. 

The example of deferment of “teachers” and “leaders” has 
led to a serious defect of thought in the profession. An example 
of sharing responsibility will help to correct this defect, which is 
far more serious than to be simply classified as “unfortunate” 
and allowed to continue. Prompt and vigorous revision of policy 


is necessary. 
The Editorial Board, Norfolk Medical News 


Basi. E. Barton, M.D. 
ALBERT EHRENFRIED, M.D. 
Davip HALBERSLEBEN, M.D. 
Dean S. Luce, M.D. 
Puiip S. Forse, M.D. 
GeorGE W. Papen, M.D. 
Louts A. Sreracki, M.D. 
Cart Bearse, M.D. 
Epwarp C. Smitn, M.D. 
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NEW HOSPITALS REGISTERED 

The following hospitals were registered by the Council op 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association at its meeting in Atlantic City, June 9, 1951: 


UL. S. Army Hospital, Camp Ruck- 
er, Ala 

Sumter County Hospital, York, Ala. 

Desert Mission Hospital, Phoenix, 
Ariz 

Valley Hospital, Willcox, Ariz. 

L. S. Army Hospital, Camp Chaf- 
fee, Ark 

Washington County Hospital, Fay- 
etteville, Ark 

Randolph County 
hontas, Ark 

Rovers Memorial Hospital, Rogers, 
Ark 

U.S. Army Hospital, Camp Cooke. 
Calif 

Ll. S. Army Hospital, Camp Rob- 
erts, Calif 

Monrovia Hospital, Monrovia, Calif 

Del Puerto Hospital, Patterson, 
Calif 

tl. S. Air Force Hospital, Travis 
Air Force Base, Calif. 

Northeast Colorado Memorial Hos 
pital, Haxtun, Colo 

Sedgwick County Memorial Hos- 
pital, Julesberg, Colo 

Pioneers Hospital, Meeker, Colo 

Evergiades Memorial Hospital, Pa- 
hokee, Fla. 

UL. S. Army Hospital, Camp Gor- 
don, Ga 

uU. S. Army Hospital, Camp Stew 
art, Ga 

Ben Hill County 
gerald, Ga 

St. Anthony General Hospital, St 
Anthony, Idaho 

Twin Falls Clinic Hospital, Twin 
Falls, Idaho 

Monterey Convalescent Home, Unit 
1, Chicago 

Monterey Convalescent Home, Unit 
2, Chicago 

Whitehaven Acres, Glenview, Ill 

Community Memorial Hospital, 
Staunton, Ill 

l’. S. Army Hospital, Camp Atter- 
bury, Ind 

Sloss Hospital, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Memorial Hospital, Arkansas City, 
Kan 

Neosho Memorial Hospital, Chanute, 
Kan 

Bob Wilson Memorial Grant County 
Hospital, Ulysses, Kan 

U. S. Army Hospital, Camp Breck- 
inridge, Ky 

State Tuberculosis Sanatorium, 


Hospital, Poca- 


Hospital. Fitz 


Paris, Ky 
U. S. Army Hospital, Camp Polk, 
La 


Curtis Clinic and Hospital, Mans- 
field, La 
Hargrove Clinic and Hospital, Oak- 


dale, La. 
Sabine Clinic and Hospital, Zwolle, 


La 

Utterback’s Private Hosp., Bangor, 
Maine 

Notre Dame Hospital, Biddeford, 
Maine 


Deer’s Head State Hospital, Salis- 
bury, Maine 


Athol Memorial Hospital, Athol, 
Mass. 

U. S. Army Hospital, Falmouth, 
Mass. 

U. S. Army Hospital, Fort Devens, 
Mass. 

Bon Secours Hospital, Methuen, 
Mass. 








Student Hospital, Ann Arbor, Mich 

Kirwood General Hospital, Detroit 
Mich. 

Lakeside General Hospital, Detroit 
Mich. 1 

U. S. Army Hospital, Fort Custer 
Mich 

Midland King’s Daughters’ Home 
Hospital, Midiand, Mich 

















































Glen Eden Hospital, W arren, Mich \ 
l akefield Municipal Hospital, Lake 
field, Minn. 
Pioneers’ Infirmary, Virginia, Minn ( 
Dr. Henry Schmidt Memorial Hos. k 
pital, Westbrook, Minn. re 
Humphreys County Memorial Hos. ‘ 
pital, Benzoni, Miss. . 
District Two Community Hospital r 
Durant, Miss. F 
Tunica County Hospital, Tunica al 
Miss 
Stephens College Infirmary, Colum- 
bia, Mo. St 
U. S. Army Hospital, Fort Leonard vi 
Wood, Mo to 
Lexington Memorial Hospital, Lex in 
ington, Mo 
Veterans Admin. Hospital, Mao se 
chester, N. H we 
Pinehaven Nursing Home and Hos- kn 
pital, Pinewald, N. J - 
Memorial Genera! Hospital, Las . 
Cruces, N. Mex co 
Francis Delafield Hospital, New fe 
York City co 
Madison Avenue Hospital, New t 
. " re 
York City | 
Central Suffolk Hospital, Riverhead di 
N.Y. by 
Rhinehart Memorial Hospital, Si: fo 
ver Creek, N. Y 
Alamance County Hospital, Burling 
ton, N. C an 
Alexander County Hospital, Taylors dai 
ville, N. C chi 
Our Lady of Mercy Hospital, Col’ we 
water, Ohio 
Ohio Tuberculosis Hospital, Colum ren 
bus, Ohio the 
U. S. Air Force Hospital, Dayton dox 
Ohio pla 
Glencliff Hospital, Euclid, Oho 
Cottage Grove Hospital, Cotas wit 
Grove, Ore Bai 
Myrtle Creek Hospital, Myrtle Dr. 
Creek, Ore | 
Douglas Community Hospital, Row a 
im 
burg, Ore. 
Community Bailey Hospital, Chan que 
berlain, S. D. pos 
Little Creek Sanit. and Hospi! con 
Concord, Tenn or 
Cookeville General Hospital, Coot 
ville, Tenn. tha 
Alexian Brothers Mountain Rest he 





Signal Mountain, Tenn. — 
Shackelford County Memorial Hor 
pital, Albany, Texas 
Student Health Center, Austin, Tew 
Stephens County Hospital, Brecke* 
ridge, Texas 
Jones Children’s 
Texas 
Flow Memorial Hospital, Dest 
Texas ; , 
Dilley Clinic Hospital, Dilley, ous 
City Hospital, Hemphill, Texas 
Goodnight Hospital and 
bock, Texas 
Madison County Hospital, Mads 


ville, Texas 








Haven, Dallas 
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Midland Memorial Hospital, Mid- 


jand, Texas W. Va. 

Beaver County Hospital, Milford, Veterans Admin. Hospital, Clarks- 
Utah burg, W. Va. 

U. §. Army Hospital, Camp Pickett, U. S. Army Hospital, Camp McCoy, 
Va. Wis. 

U.§. Army Hospital, Fort Worden, Crandon Emergency and Maternity 
Wash Hospital, Crandon, Wis. 

Monroe General Hospital, Monroe, Holy Family Hospital, New Rich- 
Wash. mond, Wis. 

Veterans Admin. Hospital, Seattle, Policlinica Sanchez Castano, Vega 


Wash Baja, P. R. 
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MEDICOLEGAL ABSTRACTS 


Compensation of Physicians: Parent’s Liability for Services 
Rendered to Children.—The plaintiff physician filed suit for the 
reasonable value of professional services rendered to the minor 
children of the defendant following a collision between a rail- 
road train and an automobile in which the children were riding. 


From a judgment in favor of the physician, the defendant 
appealed to the Supreme Court of Nebraska. 
The plaintiff alleged that he was a licensed physician and 


surgeon of Omaha, that he rendered medical and surgical ser- 
vices consisting of emergency treatment and subsequent care 
to three minor children of the defendant after they were injured 
in a collision between an automobile and a train, that the 
services performed and the care and treatment furnished them 
were “necessaries” and were performed and furnished with the 
knowledge and consent of the defendant and that the reasonable 
value of such services was the amount stated in the plaintiff's 
complaint. [he answer of the defendant was a denial. The de- 


fendant strenuously contended that the omission of the trial 
court to instruct the jury as to the distinction between emergency 
treatment and treatment after the emergency had past was preju- 
dicial error, and that the evidence in this case limits any recovery 
by the plaintiff to the amount of the reasonable compensation 


foremergency treatment furnished to the injured minor children. 
It is conceded that the plaintiff physician performed medical 
and surgical services for the children of the defendant. Defen- 
dant and his wife were at the Clarkson Hospital at the time the 
children entered it and frequently thereafter until the children 
were taken from it. They met the plaintiff there, knew he had 
rendered and was rendering the services claimed by him for 
their children, and were in consultations with him and other 
doctors concerning the children and their care. They asked the 
plaintiff to secure the assistance of other doctors and to consult 
with them, and he did. The plaintiff also consulted with Dr. 
Barry, defendant's family physician, and called to his assistance 
Dr. Best when he first got on the case because of the emergency 
and the fact that he could not attend the three children at one 
time. The plaintiff and the parents of the children talked fre- 
quently about what was being done for them and discussed the 
Possibilities of future developments. The defendant at no time 
communicated with the plaintiff that his services were not wanted 
or that he should discontinue his care of the children. More 
than a month after the services of the plaintiff were completed, 
he received a letter from the defendant in which defendant 
said “I deeply appreciate what you did when these accident 
victims were brought into the hospital and subsequently. . . .” 
The period during which the plaintiff rendered services for whic 
compensation is claimed commenced on Aug. 11, 1946 and 
ended on Aug. 29, 1946. On the last date the physician plaintiff 
sent a statement therefor to the defendant. Defendant's reply 
“4 ip iaiatift more than a month later, bearing date of Oct. 
en * Stated: “I am acknowledging receipt of your letter 
ug. 29, 1946, in which you enclose your bill for professional 
ee in connection with the four persons injured in the un- 
While 1 accident at 76th and Dodge streets on Aug. 11, 1946. 
viet deeply appreciate what you did when these accident 
Ms Were brought into the hospital and subsequently, I was 


Veterans Admin. Hospital, Beckicy, 
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rather shocked by the amount of this bill, which I believe to 
be quite excessive. When the patients have made further prog- 
ress toward recovery I shall avail myself of the first oppor- 
tunity to discuss the matter with you.” This at least, said the 
court, was an implied admission by the defendant of liability to 
the plaintiff for some amount for services furnished by him to 
“the four persons injured in the unfortunate accident . . . on 
Aug. 11, 1946.” A finding of a jury based thereon that it was 
an express admission of liability would not be without eviden- 
tiary support. These statements by defendant after opportunity 
for knowledge of all the facts, deliberation, and mature con- 
clusion, were in direct conflict with the denial in his answer 
and his testimony. A declaration by a litigant against interest 
relevant to a matter in issue and inconsistent with what is alleged 
or testified to by him is proper and generally important original 
evidence. 

The defendant also complained that the trial court failed to 
instruct the jury on his theory of the case because it refused 
to advise the jury that the plaintiff could not recover from the 
defendant for the medical services involved if they were ren- 
dered in his capacity as surgeon of the Chicago and North- 
western Railway Company, were part of his regular duties as 
such surgeon, and included in the salary he received from the 
railway company. The tendered instruction was that if the jury 
found by a preponderance of the evidence that the plaintiff was 
employed by the railway company to treat the defendant's chil- 
dren, he could not recover against the defendant. The evidence 
is that at the time important to this controversy the plaintiff 
was engaged by the Chicago and North Western Railway Com- 
pany as division surgeon for it and its subsidiary, Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway, on a salary to care for, 
when he was available, injured employees and passengers who 
received injury in transit on the lines of these companies. The 
plaintiff received nothing from the companies, or either of them, 
or from anyone for the services rendered the children of the 
defendant. There is no evidence that anyone in any way con- 
nected with either of the companies communicated with the 
plaintiff concerning the injuries to or the services rendered the 
victims of the accident which resulted from a collision of the auto 
in which they were riding and a train of the Chicago and North 
Western Railway Company. The trial court properly refrained 
from charging the jury as requested. 

Other contentions of the defendant were also overruled and, 
on the basis of all the evidence, the judgment of the district 
court in favor of the plaintiff physician was accordingly affirmed. 
—Brown v. Hyslop, 45 N.W. (2d) 743 (Nebraska 1951). 
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Let’s Have Fewer Colds: 16 mm., color, sound, showing time 10 min. 
Produced in 1950 by Coronet Films with the technical advice of Fred V. 
Hein, Ph.D., and Donald A. Dukelow, M.D., Bureau of Health Educa- 
tion, American Medical Association. Procurable on purchase from Coronet 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, or on rental from Ideal Pictures 
Corp., 58 E. South Water St., Chicago 1. 

This film points out to children and their parents the simple 
practices that can substantially reduce the number of colds chil- 
dren get each year. It explains the importance of avoiding contact 
with persons who have colds, avoiding chilling or overheating, 
and establishing good health habits. The scientific basis of the 
film is sound and is in accordance with present day knowledge 
of the transmission and treatment of colds. It is presented on a 
level that is understandable and convincing to children. Further- 
more, it fills an important need in that it can be used for the 
instruction of parents. The animated sequences illustrating the 
physiology of the nose and throat would probably not be under- 
stood by children of elementary school age. They can be further 
criticized on the basis of being so oversimplified that they lose 
essential detail and, thus, their value for adults. The film is 
recommended for use in the elementary grades and may also be 
advantageously used with parent-teacher groups in order to elicit 
the cooperation of parents in training their children. The pho- 
tography and sound are excellent. 








AMERICAN 


A.MLA, Arch. Internal Medicine, Chicago 
87:477-626 (April) 1951 


*Triethylene Melamine in Treatment of Neoplastic Disease: Compound 
with Nuitrogen-Mustard-Like Activity Suitable for Oral and _ Intra- 
venous Use. D. A. Karnofsky, J. H. Burchenal, G. C. Armistead Jr 
ind others p. 477 

Postpartum Necrosis of 
Disease _ io Cook, W. B 


p. S17 


Sheehan's 


Embick 


Anterior Lobe of Pituitary Gland 
Bean, M. Franklin and J. F 


Alterations in Bacterial lora of Throat During Oral Therapy with 
Aureomycin. M. Meads, W. P. Rowe and N. M. Haslam p. 533 
*Pulmonar Mvycoses—Coccidioidomycosis and Pulmonary Cavitation 

Study of 92 Cases. W ,. Winn p. S41 
Streptokinas ind Streptodornase in Treatment of 
L. V. MeVay Jr. and D H. Sprunt p. S51 
Villous Tumor of Stomach: Clinical Review and Report of Two Cases 

L. Walk.—p. 560 
Renal Function in Diabetic Nephropathy. J 
ind A. H. Baynes.—p. 570 
Histological Observations on Case of Scleroderma 
Taubenhaus and M. Lev p. 583 
Review of Literature from August 1948 


Diabetic Gangrene 


A. Robertson, C. H. Gray 


Clinical and Treated 


vith Cortisone M 
Allergy —Histamine and ACTH 
to September 1950. F. M. Rackemann.—p S98 


Iriethylene Melamine in Neoplastic Diseases.—Triethylene 
melamine (TEM) was administered intravenously in a dose of 
2 to 3 mg. daily to patients with Hodgkin's disease, lymphosar- 
coma, and chronic lymphatic and myelogenous leukemia. The 
total dose for adults was S to 20 mg. Temporary improvement, 
similar to that effected by the nitrogen mustards, resulted. 
riethvlene melamine, in therapeutic doses, in contrast to the 
nitrogen mustards, rarely causes nausea, vomiting, or venous 
thrombosis at the site of injury. A limiting factor in therapy ts 
that both triethylene melamine and methyl-bis (2-chloroethyl) 
amine are injurious to normal hemopoietic function. Careful 
regulation of the dosage is essential, so that prolonged or fatal 
depression of the bone marrow will be prevented. lriethylene 
melamine was also given orally to 58 patients with the above 
diseases and with mycosis fungoides. The course of treatment 
usually consisted of 20 to 40 mg., given in a three to five week 
period. This dosage varied greatly and was modified according to 
the diagnosis and the general condition and hematological state 
of the patient. Oral therapy produced no symptoms in 21 patients, 
slight nausea with vomiting in 33, and severe vomiting in two pa- 
tients. Temporary periods of clinical improvement were ef- 
fected in the diseases mentioned, but the results in patients with 
miscellaneous types of carcinoma were poor. The indications 
for the use of triethylene melamine are similar to those estab- 


lished for nitrogen mustard 


Coccidioidomycosis and Pulmonary Cavitation.—Studies were 
made of 92 patients with residual coccidioidal cavities, over half 
of whom were followed five years or longer. The cavities closed 
25% of the group of 92 patients; they per- 


spontaneously in 
they filled and formed 


sisted for years without harm in 10%; 
nodules resembling neoplastic foci in 6%, and they ruptured 
and produced spontaneous pneumothorax in 2%. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the patients with cavities required treat- 
ment by simple pulmonary collapse measures, such as pneu- 
mothorax or pneumoperitoneum, because of excessive bleed- 
ing or the increasing size of the cavity. These collapse meas- 
ures were effective in 18 instances and failed in 10. Some of 
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the smaller cavities, with roentgenographic evidence of fairly 
thick or firm walls, were removed from the lung by simple ex- 
cision. Larger cavities required more extensive procedures, such 
as lobectomy or pneumonectomy. There was neither dissemi. 
nation of disease from a residual pulmonary cavity nor any 
evidence of transmission of the infection from one person to 
another during more than 10 years of study of coccidioidal dis. 
ease in the San Joaquin Valley. The author stresses the impor- 
tance of recognizing the residual pulmonary changes following 
primary coccidioidomycosis and differentiating them from the 
lesions of pulmonary tuberculosis and neoplastic disease. 


Scleroderma Treated with Cortisone.—Cortisone was used in 
the treatment of a patient with diffuse scleroderma involving 
the skin, the lungs, and the esophagus. The disease prior to cor- 
tisone therapy had steadily progressed in spite of several thera- 
peutic attempts. With cortisone therapy the skin became softer 
and more pliable but did not return to normal; the motion of 
the hands was significantly improved; there was decided im- 
provement of the esophageal peristalsis and some decrease of 
the dilatation, swallowing became almost normal, and the pa- 
tient’s mental attitude improved. There was no demonstrable 
change in the pulmonary involvement, although the cough dis- 
appeared. Of the side effects of cortisone therapy, rounding of 
the face, acne, and water retention were pronounced in the 
patient. After treatment the skin biopsy specimen showed pro- 
gressive loosening of the collagen bands and an increased wavi- 
ness, approaching the normal pattern. There was no significant 
change in the vascular picture, and changes in the elastic pat- 
tern could be accounted for by the contiguous change in the 
collagen. Cortisone therapy does not affect the fundamental 
course of scleroderma; however, it alters the characteristic col- 
lagen pattern of the disease. 


A.M.A. Arch. Surgery, Chicago 
62:455-608 (April) 1951 


*Neuroappendicopathy: Review of Literature and Report of 52 Cases. 
_N H. Isaacson and B. Blades.—p. 455. 

Clinical Significance of Contact-Compression Factor in Bone Surgery. 
G. vo Eggers, W. H. Ainsworth, T. O. Shindler and C. M. Pomerat. 
—p 7. 

Experimental Study of Effect of Pressure on Healing of Bone Grafts. 
L. T. Ford, J. O. Lottes and J. A. Key.—p. 475. 

Sludged Blood: Critique. H. Laufman.—p. 486. 

“Studies on 5-Aminoacridine: I. In Vitro Bacteriologic Evaluation on 
Peritoneal Exudate from Induced Fulminating Peritonitis. P. Nemit 
Jr.. H. H. Zinsser, E. E. Long and H. R. Hawthorne.—p. 493. 

Right Thoracoabdominal Approach for Portacaval Anastomosis. W. H. 
Falor and R. H. Gollings.—p. 499. 

Carcinoid of Rectum. H. W. Mayo Jr. and E. E. McKee.—p. 506. 

Diverticulosis and Diverticulitis of Vermiform Appendix: Brief Review 
and Report of 16 Cases. P. Ladin.—p. 514. 

Intraperitoneal Drip After Laparotomies: Its Clinical Application. J. K- 
Narat and A. K. Carton.—p. 520. 

Macrodex in Treatment of Extensive Burns. H. Rosenqvist and H. G. R. 
Thorsén.—p. 524. 

Multiple Divisions of Recurrent Laryngeal Nerve: Anatomic Study. 
W. G. Armstrong and J. W. Hinton.—p. 532. 

Use of Various Plastic Catheters in Subarachnoid and Peridural Spaces. 
H. H. Davidson, R. A. Hingson and L. M. Hellman.—p. 540. 

Simple Method of Bone Grafting for Nonunion of Tibia. D. S. Miller 
and L. Markin.—p. 548. 

Congenital Short Esophagus: Review of Literature and Eight Original 
Cases, Including One Autopsy Report. W. J. Sinclair—p. 557. 

Experiences with Anuria and Oliguria. E. B. Hay.—p. 565. 

Neurofibroma of Stomach and Associated Gastric Ulcer: Report of Case. 
L. T. Palumbo.—p. 574. 

Leiomyoma of Jejunum: Neoplasm Imitating Symptoms of Duodenal 
Ulcer. J. W. Cherry and R. L. Hill.—p. 580. 

Keller Operation for Hallux Valgus and Hallux Rigidus: End Result 
Study. H. H. Jordan and A. E. Brodsky.—p. 586. 


Neuroappendicopathy.—Neuromas are not unusual in the ap- 
pendix and probably cause the removal of many so-called 
chronic appendixes. Two types have been differentiated, the 
commoner axial or plexiform neuroma, which arises from 

periglandular nerve plexuses, usually after migration of argent 
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taffin cells into this area, and the rather rare ganglioneuroma, 
which arises from Meissner’s and Auerbach’s plexuses. “Neu- 
roappendicopathy”™ is a distinct clinical entity. It usually pro- 
jyces a dull ache or discomfort in the right lower quadrant, 
with slight tenderness at McBurney’s point. Nausea with or 
yithout vomiting may be present. The condition can produce 
extremely severe pain, with acute tenderness and abdominal 
muscle spasm. Despite the apparent acuteness of symptoms and 
ons, the temperature is usually normal and the total white and 
jiferential blood cell counts tend to remain at normal levels. 
Careful questioning most often reveals a history of previous 
utacks. Of the 52 reviewed cases of the syndrome, 30 occurred 
»women and 22 in men. Ninety per cent of the patients fell in 
the age group 20 to SO. In 24 cases the diagnosis was established 
by the use of multiple sections of the removed appendixes and 
the Masson trichrome stain, while 28 were diagnosed by routine 
hematoxylin and eosin preparation. Before an appendix is con- 
dered normal in a patient with symptoms referable to the 
sppendix, multiple sections stained with the Masson trichrome 
echnique should be examined. As the diagnosis becomes com- 
moner pathologically, ability to evaluate the clinical symptom- 
ology of the condition will increase. 


Sudies on 5-Aminoacridine Hydrochloride.—The in vitro ef- 
fectiveness of S-aminoacridine hydrochloride on exudates from 


fulminating peritonitis induced in dogs by ligation and splitting 
of the appendix was compared with that of streptomycin, penicil- 
n, sulfadiazine, and various combinations of these drugs. In the 
concentrations used, S-aminoacridine hydrochloride proved at 
east as effective as penicillin, streptomycin, or sulfadiazine. Fur- 


thermore, its effectiveness appeared to be more consistent. There 
were only slight indications of a synergistic or additive effect of 
this drug. In most cases, when it was used in combination the 
efect was no better than when it was used alone. 


American Heart Journal, St. Louis 
41:323-482 (March) 1951 


Natural History of Coronary Artery Disease of Long Duration. E. P. 
Boas.—p. 323 

“Acute Myocardial Infarction with Rupture of Ventricle. R. H. Gans. 
—p. 332. 

Cardiac Aneurysm: Clinical and Electrocardiographic Analysis. J. B. 
Moyer and G. I. Hiller.—p. 340. 

The Mural Coronary. E. Geiringer.—p. 359. 

Normal Esophageal Lead Electrocardiogram. R. Oblath and H. Karp- 
man.—p. 369 

Esophageal Electrocardiogram in Study of Atrial Activity and Cardiac 
Arrhythmias. C. D. Enselberg.—p. 382. 

Nature of RS-T Segment Displacement as Studied with Esophageal 
Leads: Left Ventricular Hypertrophy. J. Wener, A. A. Sandberg and 
L. Scherlis.—p. 410, 

Electrocardiographic Studies of Effect of Histamine on Cardiac 
Mechanism. L. H. Criep and W. K. Riley.—p. 423. 

Electrokymogram in Wolff-Parkinson-White Syndrome: Study of Left and 
Right Ventricular Ejection. $. Dack, D. H. Paley and S. S. Brahms. 
—p. 437. 

Various Mechanisms in Reciprocal Rhythm. H. H. Bix.—p. 448. 


Coronary Artery Disease of Long Duration.—Studies were 
made of 115 men and nine women who had been under obser- 
vation for coronary artery disease for at least 10 yr. The 
average duration of cardiac symptoms was 13.6 yr. The age 
at the onset of symptoms had no apparent affect on survival or 
on the course of the disease. Patients whose illness began with 
‘imple angina pectoris had a better prognosis than those in 
whom it was initiated by a myocardial infarct. in 15 patients 
who had never had hypertension cardiac enlargement de- 
veloped. Eighty-one patients (65%) were without cardiac 
‘yMptoms for one or more years, and 89 (72%) followed their 
usual Occupations during most of their illness. The unpredict- 
able, variegated course of coronary artery disease and the fre- 
quent modifications of symptomatology in patients with this 
disorder are emphasized. 


ie Infarction with Rupture of Ventricle—The occur- 
tick of acute myocardial infarction with rupture of the ven- 

i SIX patients between the ages of 68 and 76 has been 
"ported, Four of the patients were women. The consensus of 
literature places the incidence of rupture following acute 


the 
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myocardial infarction at approximately 9%. It occurred most 
frequently between the ages of 65 and 75. The myocardium is 
at its weakest during the first four days and is likeliest to rup- 
ture during this time. Rupture occurred in four of the author's 
patients within the first three days. That rupture occurred nine 
to 12 days after the infarction in the remaining two patients 
supports the general consensus that rupture may occur within 
two to three weeks after infarction. Necropsy revealed that in 
each case the site of rupture was through an infarction, the 
involved area being in the anterior wall of the left ventricle 
in four patients and in the posterior wall in two patients. The 
“blowout” type of rupture, in which the laceration was sharp 
and clean, was seen only in one case. The “dissection type,” in 
which the laceration was ragged and associated with necrosis, 
undermining, and dissection of the myocardium for as long a 
distance as 2 cm., was observed in five cases. The main factors 
in the mechanism of rupture were the location of the infarct; 
the type of disease found at the site of rupture; high intracardiac 
pressure due to persistent hypertension, especially diastolic 
hypertension, after the initial shock of infarction; undue physi- 
cal and emotional strain, and progressive heart failure. The best 
treatment for rupture of the heart lies in its prevention by ade- 
quate treatment of the acute infarction. 


American Journal of Physiology, Baltimore 
164:573-848 (March) 1951 


Modifying Effects of Interatrial Septal Defect on Cardiodynamics of 
Mitral Stenosis. D. F. Opdyke and G. A. Brecher.—p. 573 

Cardiac Resuscitation from Induced Ventricular Fibrillation: Influence 
of Massage, Procaine and Electric Shock. N. S. Stearns, G. L. Maison 
and J. W. Stutzman.—p. 601. 

Attempt to Measure Renal Circulation Time with P™. H. D. Bruner, 
J. K. Clark and H. G. Barker.—p. 618. 

Non-Pressor Humoral Substance from Ischemic Rabbit’s Kidney Which 
Causes Renal Vasoconstriction. D. B. Gordon and J. Flasher.—p. 624 

Salyrgan Diuresis in Bile Fistula Dog. E. B. Pratt, F. D. Burdick and 
M. G. Goldner.—p. 639. 

Use of Radiophosphorus in Studies of Glomerular Permeability of 
Plasma Inorganic Phosphate. P. Handler and D. V. Cohn.—p. 646. 
Influence of Sodium Chloride Deficiency upon Urine Volume and 17- 
Ketosteroid Excretion in Rat. P. A. Danford and H. G. Danford. 

—p. 690. 

Utilization of Antihemophilic Factor During Clotting of Canine Blood 
and Plasma. J. B. Graham, G. D. Penick and K. M. Brinkhous. 
—p. 710. 

Role of Vitamin K in Synthesis of Prothrombin. A. J. Quick and G. E. 
Collentine.—p. 716. 

Formation of Prothrombin Derivatives from Purified Prothrombin. 
W. H. Seegers, E. B. Andrews and R. I. McClaughry.—p. 722. 

Vascular Response in Mammalian Skeletal Muscle to d-Tubocurarine 
J. W. Bean and L. H. Elwell.—p. 734. 

Effect of Neurotomy on Succinic Dehydrogenase Activity of Muscle. 
F. L. Humoller, B. Griswold and A. R. MclIntyre.—p. 742. 

Activation of Estrone by Mammalian Red Cells. F. Bischoff, R. E. 
Katherman and Yee Sing Yee.—p. 774. 

Role of Erythrocyte in Blood lodine Transport Using Radioiodine I, 
J. B. Boatman and C. Moses.—p. 783. 

Production and Excretion of Cholesterol in Mammals: IV. Role of Liver 
in Restoration of Plasma Cholesterol After Experimentally Induced 
Hypocholesteremia. M. Friedman, S. O. Byers and F. Michaelis. 
—p. 789. 

Changes in Blood Produced by Fat Meal and by Intravenous Heparin. 
R. L. Swank.—p. 798. 

Effect of X-Radiation and Antihistamine Drugs on Reticulo-Endothelial 
System Measured with Colloida! Radiogold. J. Barrow, J. L. Tullis 
and F. W. Chambers Jr.—p. 822. 

Myocardial Changes Following Shock. G. W. Melcher Jr. and W. W. 
Walcott.—p. 832. 


American Journal of Psychiatry, New York 
107:641-720 (March) 1951. Partial Index 


Psychiatry and International Understanding. L. H. Bartemeier.—p. 641. 

National Characteristics and International Relations. O. Klineberg. 
—p. 661. 

Does Failure Run in Families? Further Study of 1,000 Unsuccessful 
Careers. A. D. Ullman, H. W. Demone Jr. and A. W. Stearns. 
—p. 667. 

Problem of Diagnosis in Paranoic Disorder. H. Bonner.—p. 677. 

Examination of Complaining Witness in Criminal Court. L. O. Oren- 
stein.—p. 684. 

Delirium: Gap in Psychiatric Teaching. M. Levin.—p. 689. 

Modern Psychiatric Nursing. A. A. Dix.—p. 695. 

Inhibition of Behavior: Working Concepts. D. E. Cameron.—p. 701, 
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American Journal of Surgery, New York 
81:259-370 (March) 1951 


Myelographic Defects of Herniated Intervertebral Discs Simulating 
Cauda Equina Neoplasms. A. Kaplan and A. L. Umansky.—p. 262 
Allergy and Acute Condition of Abdomen from the Surgeon's View- 

point. H. Sneierson and S. A. Mazar.—p. 279 

Clinical Study of Fate of Homografts in Man: Effect of Repeated 
Dosage from Same Donor and of Refrigeration on These Grafts 
H. Baxter and M. A. Entin.—p. 285 

Bladder Stones: Extravesical Surgical Approach. J. E. Maurer, R. Lich 
Ir. and S. B. Burdon.—p. 295 

Rectal Washings, Technic for Cytologic Study of Rectosigmoid: Pre 
liminary Report. R. A. Loeb and J. Scapier.—p. 298 

Diihrssen’s Incisions. H. W. Mayes.—p. 303 

Cancer of Cervix Diagnosed by Sponge Biopsy. S. A. Gladstone and 
1. Selzer.—p. 307 

Fistulas of Lactiferous Ducts. J. J. Zuska, G. Crile Jr. and W. W 
Ayres.—p. 312 

Ammonium Sulfate as Lone-Acting Analgesic. H. H. Davis and C. ft 
Wilson Pp 418 

Use of Absorbable Gelatin Sponge and Primary Suture in Traumatic 
Rupture of Liver. J. V. Scott.—p. 321 


Fracture of Metacarpal Bones and Proximal Manual Phalanges: Treat 
ment with Emphasis on Prevention of Rotational Deformities. ¢ j 
Sutro p. 327 . 

Fractures of Clavicle- in Adults: Kirschner Wire Fixation (Murray 
Method). E. O. Geckeler p. 333 

Intra-Arterial and Oral Piiscolin Clinical Report. J. L. Wilson and 


E. T. Quash.—p. 336 


American Review of Tuberculosis, New York 
63:231-364 (March) 1951 


Pulmonary Function Following Decortication of Lung. D. Carro 
1 McClement, A. Himmetstein and A. Cournand.—p. 231 

Solitary Lung Tumors. D. B. Effler p. 252 

ogenic Carcinoma as Differential Diagnostic Problem in Pul 

monary Disease: Hl. Carcinoma Arising from Major Bronchi Compl: 

i by Secondary Infection. J. H. Moyer and A. J. Ackerman 


fed 


1<« 
cin’ Regimens Analysis of 97 Patients with 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis Treated with One or Two Grams of Strepto 


Day. I \ James, L. J. Sides, W. E. Dye and 


Intermittent Streptomys 


mycin Every Third 
V. F. Deyke.—p. 275 
Combined Intermittent Regimens Employing Streptomycin and Para 
Aminosalicylic Acid in Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
Daily and Intermittent Dosage Schedules. C. W 


Comparison with 
295 


Tempel, F. J. Hughes Jr., R. E. Mardis and others.—p 
Dihydrostreptomycin: Effects of Longer-Term Therapy 


Neurotoxicity of 
312 


J. B. O'Connor, F. J. Christie and K. S. Howlett Jr.—p 
therapeutic Pneumothorax in Middle-Aged and Elderly Patients. G 
Bondi and G. ¢ Leiner p 325 
luberculosis in Medical and Nursing Students. R. C. Bates and W. N 
Davey P 332 
therapeutic Effect on Experimental Tuberculosis in Guinea Pigs of 4- 
Acetylaminobenzal Thiosemicarbazone (Tibione) in Combination with 
as Compared with Effect of Para-Aminosalicylic 


Dihydrostreptomycin 
Dihydrostreptomycin. D. M. Spain and 


Acid in Combination with 
W. G. Childress.—p. 339 
fubercle Bacilli in Bone Marrow. 1. Horowits and D. F Gorelick 


p. 346 





Intermittent Streptomycin Therapy.—Observations were made 
on 97 patients with pulmonary tuberculosis (61 far and 36 
moderately advanced). Forty-nine of the patients received 2 
gm. of streptomycin in four divided doses every third day; 48 
received | gm. in two divided doses every third day. A course 
of streptomycin therapy lasted from 126 to 189 days, depend- 
ing on response to therapy, time of sputum conversion to nega- 
tive, and results of serial streptomycin sensitivity studies. The 
patients were maintained on strict bedrest before, during, and 
after treatment. In addition, cod liver oil, multivitamin prepara- 
tions, and 300 mg. of ascorbic acid were administered daily. 
Fever, sputum quantity, and cough usually improved, most rap- 
idly during the first 42 days of therapy. After the 42d day, the 
status of most patients (75.3% ) continued to improve; in 6.2%, 
improvement was followed by relapse, and in 18.5% no re- 
markable improvement was ever noted. Patients with widespread. 
chronic disease and, to a lesser extent, with bacterial resistance, 
showed poor clinical response. Tuberculous complications re- 
sponded well to intermittent streptomycin therapy, and de- 
crease in cavitary size was effected. The incidence of strepto- 
mycin toxicity is greatly reduced by regimens of intermittent 
therapy. It was 1.03% and 5.0% at the completion of 126 and 
189 day courses of intermittent streptomycin therapy, respec- 
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tively. The use of intermittent regimens delayed the emergence 
of streptomycin-resistant strains of Mycobacterium tuberculosis 
The conversion rate in the present study was appreciably greater 
than that observed on previously used daily dosage schedules of 
similar duration. In the entire group of 97 patients, 37 (38.1%) 
had sputum conversion after 126 days of therapy. The emer. 
gence to predominance of drug-resistant tubercle bacillj ap- 
peared to be most frequently associated with far advanced 
cavitary, and old disease. ; 


Combined Streptomycin and Paraaminosalicylic Acid.—A 
comparative stddy of four dosage schedules in 283 patients was 
carried out at the United States Army Tuberculosis Center, 
Fitzsimons Army Hospital, during the past four years. In each 
schedule the patients were treated for 120 days. The four groups 
consisted of 66 patients who received streptomycin, | or 2 gm. 
daily; 25 who received paraaminosalicylic acid, 12 gm. daily: 
97 who received streptomycin intermittently, 1 or 2 gm. every 
third day, and 95 who were treated on a combined regimen of 
streptomycin, | to 2 gm. every third day, concomitantly with 
paraaminosalicylic acid, 12 gm. daily. The patients on each regi- 
men were similar with respect to age, sex, race, and duration. 
extent, and type of disease. All patients had moderately or far 
advanced pulmonary tuberculosis and had received no prior 
antituberculous drug therapy. Clinical, roentgenographic, bac- 
teriologic, and drug toxicity factors were evaluated after 120 
days of treatment. Clinical response, in terms of reduction of 
fever, reduction of sputum volume, and weight gain, was equiva- 
lent on all four regimens. Of patients with roentgenographic evi- 
dence of cavitation when therapy started, the cavities disap. 
peared in not more.than 20.5% after 120 days of therapy. The 
best results and the highest incidence of sputum conversion were 
obtained with the combined intermittent regimen (streptomycin 
every third day, paraaminosalicylic acid daily). No instances of 
bacterial resistance occurred with this regimen, compared with 
75.9% after daily streptomycin, 33.3% after daily paraamino- 
salicylic acid and 33.3% after intermittent streptomycin regi- 
mens. The high incidence of toxic reactions (57.5%) that re- 
sulted when streptomycin was given daily decreased to 5% when 
the drug was given every third day for a similar period. The in- 
cidence of toxicity when paraaminosalicylic acid was given 
daily was also 5%. The higher incidence of toxic reactions 
(13.1%) that resulted when the two drugs were given together 
was not sufficient reason to discontinue the regimen except in 
four instances. Results were evaluated 60 days after the 120 
day courses of therapy, because in this period it was frequently 
necessary to supplement the prior treatment with retreatment 
(drug therapy) or operative procedures. Clinical relapse was 
approximately equal (15.1 to 22.2%) on each of the regimens. 
Roentgenographic relapse varied from 0% in the daily para 
aminosalicyclic acid group to 14.8% in the daily streptomycin 
group. Bacteriologic relapse ranged from 5.5% in the daily par 
aminosalicylic acid series to 31.2% in the combined intermittent 
regimen. A loss of bacterial resistance to one or the other of the 
drugs was observed; this was pronounced in the daily pare 
aminosalicylic acid regimen and indicates that resistance may be 
less permanent to this agent than to streptomycin. The regimen 
of choice for periods up to four months when specific drug 
therapy is indicated for the treatment of nonmiliary pulmonary 
tuberculosis is a combined intermittent regimen of streptomycin 
administered every third day and paraaminosalicylic acid daily. 


Blood, New York 


6:195-290 (March) 1951 

Direct Splenic Arterial and Venous Blood Studies in Hypersplenic Sy 
dromes Before and After Epinephrine. C. S. Wright, C. A. Doa® 
B. A. Bouroncle and R. M. Zollinger.—p. 195. ; 

Cerebral Blood Flow and Metabolism in Pernicious Anemia. P. Scheit 
berg.—p. 213. 

Observations on Etiologic Relationship of Achylia Gastrica to Pernicious 
Anemia: XIII. Hematopoietic Activity of Vitamin Biz (Vitamin Ba) 
R. F. Schilling, J. W. Harris and W. B. Castle.—p. 228. 

Researches on Circulating Anticoagulant in a Hemophilia. 5 ™ 
Creveld, P. G. Hoorweg and M. M. P. Paulssen.—p. 233. 

Urethane-Caused Blood and Bone Marrow Changes in 
and Panmyelopathy of Cat. S. Moeschlin and A. Bodmer.—?- 242. 

Erythroleukemia. E. K. Blackburn and L. G. Lajtha.—p. 261. 
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Delaware State Medical Journal, Wilmington 


23:53-78 (March) 1951 


Diagnostic Importance of Liver Biopsy. F. A. Harkins and R. J. Colfer. 
—p. 53. 

setaghenctony for Staghorn Calculus in Lower Half of Double 
Kidney: Case Report. J. H. Furlong Jr.—p. 57. 

Melanoma of Iris: Case Report. V. A. Funk.—p. 59. 

Porphyria. R. M. Myerson.—p. 62. 

Recent Advances in Diagnosis of Coronary Artery Disease. A. H 
Clagett Jr.—p. 67. 

Radiotherapy of Benign Lesions Commonly Seen in General Practice. 
§. I. Adelman.—p. 70. 


Diseases of Chest, Chicago 
19:249-372 (March) 1951 


Early Diagnosis and Treatment of Tuberculosis Prophylaxis. M. de 
Abreu.—p. 249. 

"Surgical Treatment of Circumscribed Intrathoracic Lesions: Lesions 
Found on Routine Thoracic Roentgenologic Examinations, with Ab- 


sence of Subjective Symptoms. S. W. Harrington.—p. 255. 
Considerations of Clinical and Physiologic Factors in Treatment of 
Chronic Pulmonary Conditions. B. Gordon, H. L. Motley, P. A. 
Theodos and others.—p. 271. 


Congenital! Chondrosternal Depression (Funnel Chest) Its Treatment by 
Phrenosternolysis and Chondrosternoplasty. H. A. Brodkin.—p. 288. 
"Resection of Auricular Appendages. W. P. Longmire Jr., J. M. Beal 

and W. H. Leake.—p. 307. 
Tubercuk Meningitis in Children Treated with Combined Streptomycin 
and Potassium lodide. F. T. Roque and E. A. Cleve.—p. 319. 
Atypical Pulmonary Inflammatory Reactions. E. F. Geever, K. T. 
Neubuereer and E. K. Rutledge.—p. 325. 
Spontaneous Hemopneumothorax: Treatment by Early Thoracentesis: 
Report Four Cases. M. Moser.—p. 339. 
Bronchoscopy in Tuberculosis: Deformity of Major Bronchi Associated 
with H Diaphragm Rise in Certain Forms of Non-Surgical Collapse 


Therapy. M. R. Himalstein.—p. 346. 
Primary Bronchogenic Leiomyoma. K. Freireich, A. Bloomberg and 


E. W. Langs.—p. 354. 





Treatment of Circumscribed Intrathoracic Lesions.—Harring- 
ton states that when routine roentgenoscopy reveals a cir- 
cumscribed intrathoracic tumor and when a clinical diagnosis 
cannot be established by other diagnostic methods, exploratory 
thoracotomy is indicated, even in the absence of symptoms. 
This is justified because of possible malignancy or metastasis or 
of eventual compression of vital structures by an expanding 
growth, either malignant or benign. The risk of the operation ts 
slight because of improved techniques of surgery and of pre- 
operative and postoperative care. In a series of 291 patients op- 
erated on by the author for various types of benign or malig- 
nant extrapulmonary and intrapulmonary circumscribed lesions 
(including neuroblastomas, teratomas, thymomas, coelomic 
cysts, endotheliomas, carcinomas of the lung, metastatic tumors, 
mixed tumors, hamartomas, and granulomas), 52 of the lesions 
were asymptomatic and 12 of these were malignant. In nine of 
these 12 cases the malignant process was discovered early and 
removed completely. In addition, the 40 benign, symptomless 
lesions were removed before they had caused irreparable damage 
to surrounding structures or had undergone malignant change. 


Resection of Auricular Appendages.—The majority of periph- 
tral emboli in patients with rheumatic heart disease and per- 
sistent auricular fibrillation originate in the auricular append- 
ages. For this reason resection of the auricular appendages has 
been suggested as a means of preventing recurrent arterial em- 
bolism in such cases. This operation was performed by Long- 
mire and associates on three patients. Two patients with periph- 
eral embolism had left auricular appendectomy and one with 
pulmonary embolism had right auricular appendectomy. Mural 
thrombi were demonstrated in each case. Cardiac function and 
tlectrocardiograms were not apparently influenced by the opera- 
lve procedure. No evidence of further embolization was noted 
during a follow-up period of five to 10 months. 


GP (J. Am. Acad. Gen. Practice), Kansas City, Mo. 


3:1-196 (March) 1951 


Present Status of Caries Control. M. Massler.—p. 32. 
Shan Estrogen Treatment in Menopause. S. J. Glass and M. R. 
PiTo.—p, 39. 
a A Thoracic Injuries: Thoracic Injuries—Part II. P. C. Samson. 
Diarrhea in Infancy. R. H. Kunstadter and L. Breslow.—p. 51. 
Electrocardiography for the General Practitioner. T. Winsor.—p. 59. 
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Hawaii Medical Journal, Honolulu 


10:249-324 (March-April) 1951 
Prolapsing Redundant Gastric Mucosa. P. J. Washko.—p. 267. 
Hematological and Serum Protein Changes Occurring in Uncomplicated 
Pregnancy. H. G. Hamilton and R. S. Higgins.—p. 274. 
Correlation of Laboratory Data with Renal Disease. A. V. Molyneux and 
M. E. Berk.—p. 279. 
Venous Thrombosis and Pulmonary Embolism. R. L. Hill.—p. 283. 


Journal Clin. Endocrinology, Springfield, Ill. 
11:235-342 (March) 1951 


Spermatogenic Rebound Phenomenon After Administration of Testoster- 
one Propionate. N. J. Heckel, W. A. Rosso and L. Kestel.—p. 235. 
Isolation of Pregnanediol from Human Bile After Oral Administration of 

Progesterone. J. Rogers and F. McLellan.—p. 246. 

Pregnanediol Determinations in Clinic and in Research. H. de Watteville. 
—p. 251. 

Secretory and Decidual Changes Induced in Endometrium of Oophorec- 
tomized Women by Administration of Estrogen and Progesterone. 
J. T. Bradbury and W. E. Brown.—p. 267. 

Hypoglycemic and Eosinopenic Response to Insulin: Test for Pituitary- 
Adrenal Insufficiency. M. Perlmutter and M. Mufson.—p. 277 

*Uptake of Radioactive lodine After Intravenous Administration of 
Tracer Doses. J. P. Kriss.—p. 289. 

*Late Results from Continuous Treatment of Thyrotoxicosis with Methyl- 
thiouracil. K. Iversen.—p. 298. 

Polyostotic Fibrous Dysplasia Associated with Hyperthyroidism. M. Yet- 
tra and P. Starr.—p. 312 

Addison's Disease in Negro. G. E. Bergner and A. B. Eisenstein.—p. 322. 

Menarche and Pregnancy After Remgval of Adrenocortical Adenoma 
L. Miller de Paiva, J. 1. Lobo and A. Marcondes da Silva.—p. 330 


Uptake of Radioactive lodine After Intravenous Administration. 
—Tracer doses of 40 to 100 ue of radioactive iodine in 5 or 10 
cc. of isotonic sodium chloride solution were administered intra- 
venously to 30 adult patients, 18 with clinically unmistakable, 
untreated hyperthyroidism, eight with a clinical diagnosis of 
nontoxic goiter, three with a clinica! diagnosis of probable hy- 
perthyroidism, and one with classic myxedema. Radioactive 
iodine was also given to a control group of 19 adults, who were 
considered to be clinically euthyroid. The thyroid uptake one 
hour after the tracer dose correlated satisfactorily with the 
activity of the thyroid gland and with clinical toxicity, permit- 
ting differentiation between euthyroid and hyperthyroid states. 
The method also offers advantages over the 24 hour oral method 
in rapidity and in diagnostic accuracy by reducing the overlap in 
values between normal and hyperthyroid persons. 


Late Results with Methylthiouracil in Thyrotoxicosis.— Meth- 
ylthiouracil was given to 220 women and 24 men with thyro- 
toxicosis for an average of one year. The initial dose of the drug 
was 250 mg. three times daily, usually given for one or two 
months. When the basal metabolic rate was restored to a nearly 
normal level, the dose was reduced to 250 mg. once a day and 
treatment with this dose was continued for two to four months. 
The final maintenance dose was 125 mg. two or three times a 
week usually for six months. Nine patients died during the 
observation period from intercurrent causes not related to the 
thyrotoxicosis. Treatment was discontinued in 44 patients for 
various reasons and in 25 of these for hypersensitivity, but no 
instance of agranulocytosis was observed. Eighteen of these 25 
patients continued treatment with propylthiouracil. Treatment 
with methylthiouracil was concluded in 169 patients, 144 of 
whom continued without any treatment for six months or more 
and were followed up for six to 63 months (average, 32.9 
months). Of these 144 patients, 87% made a complete recovery 
and 18% were improved but showed some persistent symp- 
toms. On reexamination the goiter was, on the whole, smaller 
than before treatment. Exophthalmos was present in 7% of the 
patients at the time of reexamination as compared with 31% 
before treatment. Twenty-one patients had auricular fibrilla- 
tion before treatment as compared with six at the time of re- 
examination. True recurrences occurred in 21 of these 144 pa- 
tients (14.6%) after a symptom-free period of six to 45 months. 
The actual frequency of recurrence was higher (20.7%), because 
in 18 additional patients the treatment was repeated only be- 
cause of recurrence and was not yet concluded at the time of 
the reexamination. On the average, the recurrences were mild 
and the patients could soon be given a small maintenance dose. 
The final results in the recurrent cases were as satisfactory as 
those obtained in the nonrecurrent cases. The incidence of re- 
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currence was much higher among the patients with nodular 
goiter than in those with toxic diffuse goiter, in whom it was 
only 11.9°. Therapeutic results in the patients with toxic nodu- 
lar goiter also were much poorer than in those with toxic diffuse 
Patients with toxic nodular goiter should be primarily 








goiter 
advised to submit to surgical treatment. 
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Ss il Management of Conditions and Diseases Affectine Liver. H 
Acull.—p. 25 
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Reestablishing Lymph Drainage in Lymphedema. 
scribes a simple, nonmutilating method of reestablishing lymph 
drainage in an extremity subject to lymphedema. It consists 
of subcutaneous implanting of one or more lengths of non- 


absorbable suture longitudinally along the extremity and across 







lymphatic obstruction. This in effect creates a 


the region of 
The suture (no. 


new channel through which lymph can drain 
| nylon) is introduced through the bore of a no. 19 or no. 20 
gave needle 17.7 to 30.4 cm. in length that has previously been 
inserted subcutaneously along the desired path. The needle is 
withdrawn, and the suture is left in place. The ends of the suture 
are cut so that they retract 0.6 cm. under the surface of the 
skin. Following the implantation, the extremity is elevated and 
wrapped with an elastic bandage. The author has used the 
method in lymphedema of the arm following radical mastece 
tomy, lymphedema of the leg due to invasion of the inguinal 
nodes by a Hodgkins infiltrate, and lymphedema of the penis 
He reports rapid and painless reduction in the 













and scrotum 
size of the affected member. 
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71:83-124 (March) 1951 
Allergy in Children and Antihistamines. A. V. Stoesser.—p. 83. 
Use of Antibiotics in General Practice. D. R. Nichols.—p. 88. 


Fractures Requiring Open Reduction. A. E. Culmer.—p. 91 
Rheumatism—Unitary Conception and Control by Modern 







Methods. 






M. G. Good p. 93 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Usual and Unusual Anorectal Abscess. L. F 


Sherman, R. J. Tenner and H. W. Christianson.—p. 97. 
*Carcinoma of Gallbladder and Extrahepatic Bile Ducts. N. E. Wood 








p. 101 


Carcinoma of Gallbladder and Bile Ducts.—Carcinoma of the 
gallbladder constitutes about 3° of all malignancies, and car- 
342%. In women carcinoma of 


cinoma of the bile ducts, about 
10% of all malignancies. 


the gallbladder may constitute 8 to 
Both types of carcinoma tend to occur in the older age groups. 
Adenocarcinoma is the commonest pathological type. It may 
be papillomatous or diffusely infiltrating in form. Mucus-pro- 
ducing and squamous carcinoma also occur. Gallstones are 
found in 80 to 100% of cases of gallbladder carcinoma and in 
a somewhat lesser percentage of cases of duct carcinoma. From 
4 to 5% of patients with gallstones eventually have carcinoma 
of the gallbladder. The clinical picture of carcinoma of the gall- 
bladder and ducts is extremely variable, and the patient may 
have a long history suggestive of benign biliary tract disease. 


Journal of Thoracic Surgery, St. Louis 


*Lse of 
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The treatment of these lesions is disappointing; the survival 
rate is extremely low. The only hope for decreasing deaths from 
carcinoma of the gallbladder is by cholecystectomy before car. 
cinoma develops in patients with gallstones. 


Journal of Neurophysiology, Springfield, Ill. 


14:85-176 (March) 1951 


Defects in Regulatory Mechanisms of Autonomic Function in Injuries to 
Spinal Cord. L. J. Pollock, B. Boshes, H. Chor and others —p. &5 
Changes in Excitability of Cerebral Cortex Following Single Electric 
Shock Applied to Cortical Surface. Hsiang-Tung Chang —p. 95 

Autogenetic Modulation of Excitability of Single Veatral Horn Cells. 
R. Granit and G. Strom.—p. 113 

Organization of Diffuse Thalamic Projection System. T. E. Starz and 
H. W. Magoun.—p. 133 

Mechanism of Accommodation and Tone of Urinary Bladder. L L 
Langley and J. A. Whiteside p. 147. 

Relation of Temperature of Cerebral Cortex to Spreading Depression of 
Leao. W. H. Marshall, C. F. Essig and S. J. Dubroff.—p. 153 

Strychnine Facilitation of Pressor Responses Evoked from Cerebral Cor. 
tex. E. C. Hoff, H. G. Langford, J. W. Vester and others.—p. 167 








21:217-324 (March) 1951 








"Importance of Extrapleural Pneumothorax in Collapse Therapy of Pul- 


monary Tuberculosis. J. W. Cutler p. 217 

Pathology of Pleural Sclerosis: Study Related to Loss of Expansivity of 
Lungs and Its Treatment. O. C. Croxatto and R. Sampietri p. 259 

Streptokinase-Streptodornase in Treatment of Postpneumonic 
Empvema. W. S. Tillett, S. Sherry and C. T. Read.—p. 275 

Monostotic Fibrous Dysplasia of Bone: Report of Case Involving Three 
Contiguous Ribs Treated by Wide Resection of Thoracic Cage. F. M 
Flickinger.—p. 298 . 

Heterotopic Gastric Mucosa in Esophagus with Ulceration and Stricture 
Formation, L. H. Bosher Jr. and F. H. Taylor.—p. 306 

*Anomalous Bone of Lung Arising from Esophagus. S. L. Gans and W. J. 
Potts.—p. 313 

Report of Two Cases of 
from Descending Aorta. W. C. Sealy 


Anomalous Origin of Right Subclavian Artery 
—p. 319. 


Extrapleural Pneumothorax in Pulmonary Tuberculosis.—Of 
129 extrapleural pneumothorax operations in 12! patients 
(eight bilateral operations), 91 were successful and 22 were un- 
successful. There were 17 (13.2%) operative deaths. Most of 
the poor results and deaths occurred before antibiotics and cer- 
tain technical improvements were evolved. Moreover, some pa- 
tients were in such poor condition that no therapy could suc- 
ceed. Exclusion of such patients might reduce the mortality to 
less than 4% and operative failures to less than 5% . Extrapleural 
pneumothorax is indicated in patients with advanced bilateral 
fibroulcerative tuberculosis who fail to respond to bedrest or 
sanatorium care and in whom pneumothorax, pneumoperi- 
toneum, or phrenic nerve interruption cannot be instituted or 
have failed. It is indicated also in those in whom thoracoplasty 
is too hazardous but who are still in fair general health. In 
elderly patients with positive sputum, extrapleural pneumo- 
thorax is often the only means of rendering the sputum negative. 
Patients with active disease and positive sputum who have hilar 
cavities, uncontrolled pulmonary hemorrhage, or who are preg- 
nant, may recover when treated with extrapleural pneumo- 
thorax. Young women, in whom thoracoplasty involves psychic 
trauma, can frequently be helped with extrapleural pneumo- 
thorax. This operation lost favor largely because of postopera- 
tive complications and poor late results, but close attention to 
detail and modern drug therapy insure its success. It should 
not be undertaken lightly, however, as the postoperative man- 
agement is more difficult than in thoracoplasty. Important inno- 
vations in extrapleural pneumothorax technique are that the 
mesial aspect of the lung should not be stripped from the 
mediastinum, but stripping from the remainder of the chest 
wall should be extensive; a small paravertebral incision should 
be followed by airtight closure, and plombage should not be 
done immediately, but, later, filling the extrapleural space with 
mineral oil may be desirable. Streptokinase and streptodornas¢ 
are helpful in the management of postoperative extraple 


fluid coagulum. 

Streptokinase-Streptodornase in Postpneumonic Empyema— 
Tillett and associates used streptococcic concentrates containing 
streptokinase and streptodornase (also referred to as SK-SD) 
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the treatment of 25 cases of empyema following acute pneu- 
monia. In 14 of the cases, the pretreatment cultures were sterile, 
and in seven they were positive, yielding pneumococci, Strepto- 
coccus Viridans, anaerobic streptococci, mixed floras, and 
Escherichia coli. Twenty-one patients were treated medically 
with systemic antibiotic therapy, intrapleural injections of so- 
ytions of streptokinase and streptodornase and aspiration of 
exudate with and without intrapleural administration of anti- 
microbial agents. Four patients were treated with closed thora- 
cotomy combined with enzymatic instillations. Enzymatic ther- 
apy was employed in the presence of thick loculated exudates 
not amenable to satisfactory removal by aspiration, the persis- 
tence of bacteriologically demonstrable infection, or a combi- 
nation of both factors. The contents of sterilized, lyophilized 
ampules containing mixtures of streptokinase and streptodornase 
in powdered form were put in sterile physiological saline and 
promptly injected, since deterioration of the enzymes occurs 
rapidly after the solution has been made. One cubic centimeter 
of solution contained approximately 10,000 and 40,000 units 
of the two subsiances, respectively, and as much as could be 
retained was injected. In 18 of 21 patients, including three with 
the putrid type of empyema, the liquefying action of the en- 
zymes was followed by rapid termination of the disease by 
crisis or by immediate improvement followed by subsequent 
progressive defervescence. Lytic enzymatic therapy made pos- 
sible within 24 hours the extensive evacuation of the loculated 
encapsulated empyemal cavities, and this was followed by in- 
creasing rec\pansion of the underlying lung. When infection 
was demonstrable, the enzymatic débridement was followed by 
rapid sterilization. 


Anomalous Lobe of Lung Arising from Esophagus.—An anom- 
alous lobe of lung communicating with the esophagus by means 
of a bronchuslike tract was found in the chest of an infant and 
was successfully removed by operation. The pathological diag- 
nosis in this case Was ectopic bronchus and lung originating from 
the esophagus, and chronic pneumonia. The embryologic origin 
of the esophagus and respiratory system from the gut is briefly 
reviewed. The primordia of the different parts of the respiratory 
system and esophagus develop within a mass of mesenchyme, 
which later becomes the mediastinum. It is not difficult to explain 
most of the congenital anomalies that take place in this region 
on the basis of the embryologic background. 


New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal 
103:365-410 (March) 1951 


SYMPOSIUM ON TRAUMA 
Primary Treatment of Acute Hand Injuries. D. C. Riordan.—p 365. 
Severe Injuries of Knee Joint: Diagnosis and Treatment. H. D. Morris. 
—p. 371 
Nonpenetrating Abdominal Trauma. C. C. Craighead and C. J. 
Miangolarra.—p. 375. 

Granular Cell Myoblastomas: Report of Three Cases. W. W. Ogden and 
A. J. Hertzox.—p. 378. 

Evaluation of Banthine in Ulcer Management. G. McHardy, D. C. 
Browne, E. Edwards and others.—p. 380. 

Treatment of Duodenal Ulcers with Banthine: Study of 40 Cases. J. E. 
_Holoubek, A. B. Holoubek and R. B. Langford.—p. 386. 

Complete Avulsion of Optic Nerve at the Disc: Case Report. J. W. 
Rosenthal.—p. 388, 

Pantopaque Myelography in Ruptured Intervertebral Disk: Correlation 
with Operative Findings. R. W. Levy, A. R. Payzant and H. H. Karr. 
—p. 390 

Acute Myelogenous Leukemia: Report of Case Receiving 214 Blood 
Transfusions and with Development of Hemosiderosis. P. B. Johnson, 
J. J. Signorelli and P. Pizzolato.—p. 393. 


Banthine in Ulcer Management.—The bromide salt of beta- 
diethylaminoethy!-xanthene-9-carboxylate-methobromide (ban- 
thine* bromide) was given to 162 patients, 112 men and 50 
Women, whose average age was 43 years and who had uncom- 
plicated duodenal ulcers. A schedule of 50 mg. of the drug at 
“u-hour intervals was adopted during the day, 150 to 200 mg. 
at bedtime, and 100 mg. six hours thereafter. This regimen with 
minor individual adjustments was achieved in 82% of the pa- 
ents and was deemed adequate for symptomatic relief, gastric 
K<retory inhibition, and suppression of gastric hypertonicity. 
ne evidence of ulcer healing appeared it was con- 

Permissible to begin a dose of approximately one-half 


t , . . , ? 
he therapeutically effective dose. This maintenance dose is con- 
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sidered necessary to prevent recurrence, since no etiologic fac- 
tor is eradicated. With this schedule 136 patients were com- 
pletely relieved from pain within an average of 38 hours; 12 
had less intense and less frequent discomfort; 11 claimed no 
pain relief, and three patients had complications. Nocturnal 
waking pain, present in 116 patients, was relieved in all but 
seven instances. Nausea and vomiting, which occurred in 8&6 
patients, was relieved in all but one. Pyrosis, present in 32 
patients, was not improved, and 54 additional complaints of 
pyrosis were precipitated by the drug. Other side effects were 
objectionable salivary suppression, occurring in 78 patients, sig- 
nificant mydriasis in eight patients, dysuria in 13 patients, con- 
stipation without dyschezia in 102 and with dyschezia in 36, 
and mild vertigo and weakness in six. A curarelike reaction 
was Observed in one instance. Roentgenologic evaluation at 
three month intervals suggested a beneficial effect but was not 
conclusive. In view of the fact that the authors’ patients had no 
supplemental diet or medication, the response to banthine* bro- 
mide was impressive. The drug is to be considered an effective 
adjunct to but not a substitute for basic ulcer management. 
A longer follow-up is necessary for complete evaluation, be- 
cause recurrences may occur at any time. It is probable that one 
can now control hypertonicity as a factor in ulcer occurrences 
and recurrence. 


Quart. Bull. Sea View Hospital, Staten Island, N. Y. 
12:1-46 (Jan.) 1951 


*Fate of Infants Born of Tuberculous Mothers. B. Ratner.—p. 1 

Pneumonectomy in Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. D. Meyers 
and A. M. Silver.—p. 10. 

Tuberculous Meningitis. J. Dolgin, A. A. Jaworski and A. Gordon 
—p. 21. 

Fatal oansitien in Tuberculosis. T. T. Fox and J. C. Weaver.—p. 41. 
Infants Born of Tuberculous Mothers.—Fifty-five infants born 
of tuberculous mothers between 1943 and 1945 are reported 
on. Twenty-four (44%) infants were premature, and 31 (56°) 
were full term infants. The incidence of prematurity is ex- 
ceedingly high in the offspring of tuberculous mothers, ranging 
from 23 to 64%, depending on the severity of the disease in the 
mother. The prematurity is related to the severity of the disease 
in the mother not because of the tuberculous infection but be- 
cause of the poor nutritional status of the mother. The infants 
were immediately removed from contact with the mothers. Four 
infants died within the first 24 hours. Necropsy was performed, 
but none showed evidence of tuberculosis. Despite the handicap 
of prematurity that characterized 20 of the remaining 51 chil- 
dren, all survived. A standard diet of evaporated milk, dextri- 
maltose® with the supplementation of ascorbic acid, percomorph 
oil, and calcium caseinate given the premature as well as the full 
term infants resulted in a growth pattern and development com- 
parable to that observed in premature and full term infants born 
of healthy mothers. About one-third of the infants were fol- 
lowed up for about two years. Results of Mantoux tests were 
negative, as were results of roentgenologic examination, when 
the infants had reached the age of 2. In infants separated from 
their tuberculous mothers at birth who continue to remain in an 
environment free of tuberculosis the disease does not develop. 
Although congenital tuberculosis does undoubtedly occur, the 
author did not observe a single case of transplacental tuberculo- 
sis in a series of 260 infants born of tuberculous mothers, even 
though 17.6% of the mothers died of advanced tuberculosis 
shortly after delivery. 


Review of Gastroenterology, New York 
18:159-230 (March) 1951 


Bleeding Peptic Ulcer. E. F. Lewison.—p. 167. 

Jejunum Histopathological Studies Through Surgical Biopsy in Case of 
Tropical Sprue in Relapse. F. Milanés, P. Leoén and A. Causa. 
—p. 182. 

Prevention of Some Postgastrectomy Difficulties by New Gastrectomy 
Technic. M. E. Steinberg.—p. 193. 

Gastrointestinal Complications Following Pelvic Operations. B. J. 
Ficarra.—p. 203. 

Role of Sulfonamides and Antibiotics in Treatment of Perforated Peptic 
Ulcers. R. P. Reynolds, M. O. Cantor and C. Stebbins.—p. 207. 

Protective and Restorative Therapy of Acute Liver Diseases. L. Villa. 
—p. 210. 
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Rhode Island Medical Journal, Providence 
34:117-176 (March) 1951 


Complications of Gastric Operations. O. F. Smith 


Cancer of Lung. J. G. Scannell.—p. 136 
Medical Aspects of Atomic Explosions. E. K. Landsteiner.—p. 139 


p. 133 


South Dakota Journal of Medicine, Sioux Falls 
4:59-76 (March) 1951 


Ireatment of Convalescent Poliomyelitis. E. C. Elkins.—p. $9 


Surgery, St. Louis 
29:323-482 (March) 1951 


Effect of Vasodilator Drugs on Circulation of Extremities. D. C. Ejikin 


and F. W. Cooper Jr p. 323 
Experiences with Ligation and Heparin in Thromboembolic Disease 
I. S. Ravdin and ¢ K. Kirby p. 334 
Division of Popliteal Vein in Deep Venous Insufficiency of 
Takats and G. W. Graupner p. 342 
Extremities. J. R. Veal 
SS 


Lower Ex. 


tremities. Gs. de 
Acute Massive Venous Occlusion of Lower 
1 1 Dusan, W. I Jamison and R. S. Bauersfeld p 
Ambulatory Venous Pressure Studies in Postphlebitic and Other Dise 
States. P. T. DeCamp, J. A. Ward and A. Ochsner.—p. 365 


Deep Vein Valves: Venographic Study in Normal and Postphiebit 


States. J. ¢ Luke p. 381 
Raynaud's Disease: Study of Criteria for Prognosis. A. Blain III, F. A 

Coller and G. B. Carver p 
Method of Dealing with Arterioscleroti 
Pp ON 


a7 

Popliteal Aneurysms. J. M 
Janes and J. C. Ivins 

*Surgical Management of Secondary Hypersplenism 


1 OW Lord Jr 


p. 407 
Experimental Studies of Frozen Homologous Aortic Graft. R \ 
Deterling Jr. C. C. Coleman Jr. and M. S. Parshley p. 419 
Method of Producing Coarctation of Aorta in Growing Animal. fF 
Gerbode and H. Hultgren p. 441 
Cardiac Massage in Operating Room Deaths. C. E. Nelson, M. A. Baba 
ind H. G. Burden p. 452 
Failure of Double Jejunal Lumen Gastrojejunal Anastomosis to 
Van Geertruyden.—p 


Avainst Histamine-Provoked Ulcer. J. J 
Heostomies and Fistulas. A. Hurwitz 


Protect 
459 
Original Drainage Apparatus for 
p. 463 
Theoretical Hazards in 
intramedullary Nail. L. F. Peltier 


Treatment of Pathologic Fractures by Kuntscher 


p. 466 


Ligation and Heparin in Thromboembolic Disease.—During the 
five year period terminating Dec. 31, 1949, several methods were 
used to reduce the incidence of thromboembolic complications 
in 27,802 surgical patients. Routine measures of prophylaxis in- 
cluded frequent change of position in bed, early ambulation, 
compression bandages applied before anesthesia and operation 
and maintained until discharge, deep breathing exercises, prompt 
replacement of blood loss, avoidance of abdominal distention 
and of heavy sedation, and prevention of dehydration, electro- 
lyte imbalance, and hypotension. In patients in whom there was 
an unusual risk of a thromboembolic complication, especially 
when there was a history of previous embolism, anticoagulants 
and prophylactic superficial femoral vein ligation were em- 
Therapeutic procedures included the following meas- 
ures: for phlebothrombosis, bilateral superficial femoral vein 
ligation or anticoagulants; for acute thrombophlebitis, lumbar 
sympathetic block or anticoagulants; for extension of thrombus 
proximal to femoral vein, anticoagulants; for suppurative ilio- 
femoral or pelvic thrombophlebitis, ligation of the iliac veins or 
vena cava; for pulmonary infarction without dyspnea, bilateral 
superficial femoral vein ligation or anticoagulants; for massive 
pulmonary embolism, heparin, 50 mg. given intravenously at 
Atropine, papaverine, oxygen, and morphine were also 
given. Despite efforts to reduce their incidence, thromboem- 
bolic complications occurred in approximately 1% of patients 
after operation. Phlebothrombosis and thrombophlebitis oc- 
curred in 0.65%, nonfatal pulmonary infarction in 0.205%, 
and fatal pulmonary embolism in 0.11% of the patients. The 
incidence of fatal pulmonary embolism probably can be reduced 
only by effective mass prophylaxis, by a clearer understanding of 
the factors causing venous thrombosis, or by the development 
of tests that indicate incipient thrombosis so that effective therapy 


ployed 


once 


can be instituted. 

Raynaud's Disease.—Blain and associates propose the adoption 
of the terms “Raynaud's disease” and “Raynaud's syndrome” 
as Substitutes for the terms “primary Raynaud's phenomenon” 
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and “secondary Raynaud's phenomenon” in the belief that this 
will simplify the classification of the disorders under discussion 
Raynaud's disease is the primary and idiopathic form of the 
phenomenon of paroxysmal spasm of the digital arteries, pro- 
ducing acral ischemia and cyanosis of the digits, bilaterally and 
sy mmetrically, in response to cold and emotions; it js usually 
relieved by warmth. In its severe form there is a recurring, pain. 
ful spasm, narrowing the local vessels, deforming the digits 
(usually the fingers), and leading to local ulceration and necrosis 
Che disease is frequently seen in young women who show other 
evidence of vasomotor instability. Raynaud's syndrome is always 
the result of some underlying vascular or other disease. Com. 
monest of the underlying diseases are the obliterative vascular 
diseases (arteriosclerosis obliterans and thromboangiitis obit. 
erans), the collagen diseases (scleroderma, rheumatoid arthri- 
tis, dermatomyositis), thermal injury (frostbite and burns), 
mechanical trauma (use of vibrating tools, such as the pneumatic 
hammer), and the Naffziger syndrome (cervical rib and scalenys 
anticus syndrome). Raynaud's syndrome may also result from 
lesions of the central nervous system. The prognosis of true 
Raynaud's disease was studied in 100 patients, who had been 
followed for at least five years. One-fourth progressed to a point 
of tissue loss (ulceration, necrosis, and superficial gangrene) or 
to a point at which pain and other symptoms caused sufficient 
disability for the patients to submit to sympathectomy. In most 
of the remaining three-fourths of the cases the disease ran a 
benign chronic course for from five to 55 years. The one- 
fourth classified as severely progressive cases were characterized 
oftenest by an onset of symptoms between the ages of 15 and 
30 years and rapid progression. Cases in which attacks can be 
precipitated only by cold or in which functional factors are not 
particularly prominent, especially if the onset of the disease 
is before the age of 15 or after the age of 35, are not likely to 
progress to tissue loss or the need for operation. The majority 
of patients undergoing dorsal sympathectomy by techniques used 
in the past will obtain at least temporary relief of symptoms. 
It is believed that more patients will obtain permanent relief 
following the radical postganglionic sympathectomies now per- 
formed. Clinical observations uphold the theory that Raynaud's 
disease is due to both a local fault in the digital vessels and super- 
imposed abnormal vasomotor tone. 


Surgical Management of Secondary Hypersplenism.—Idiopathic 
thrombopenic purpura and congenital hemolytic icterus are two 
of the most notable examples of primary hypersplenism. Sple- 
nectomy is usually beneficial in both conditions. In secondary 
hypersplenism, first the spleen is enlarged; second the bone mar- 
row must be normally active or hyperactive; third there is evi- 
dence in the peripheral blood of a reduction below normal of 
one or more or all of the cellular elements, and fourth there 
must be some primary disease entity, with involvement of the 
spleen either directly or indirectly. Splenectomy in properly st 
lected cases is frequently followed by worthwhile improvement 
in the peripheral blood, although the course of the primaty, 
basic disease may not be influenced significantly. Blakemore, 
Whipple, and Rousselot have developed satisfactory shunting 
procedures for the relief of portal hypertension on both an intra 
hepatic and an extrahepatic basis. In patients with secondary 
hypersplenism due to a congestive splenomegaly (portal byper- 
tension), great benefit may be derived by combined splenectomy 
and splenorenal shunt. Five illustrative cases are presented. 


Tennessee State Medical Assn. Journal, Nashville 
44:89-126 (March) 1951 


Use of Radioactive Isotopes in Otolaryngology. H. Duncan.—p. 89. 


West Virginia Medical Journal, Charleston 


47:69-106 (March) 1951 
Common Respiratory Diseases of Infants and Children. E. H. Baxter. 


—p. 69. a 

Economic Need for Adequate Public Health Program in West Virgina. 
B. M. Drake.—p. 78. 

Significance of Ascites. K. Nelson.—p. 81. 

Endaural Operation for Chronic Mastoiditis. J. M. Smith.—p. 86. 
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Acta Radiologica, Stockholm 
34:423-560 (Dec.) 1950. Partial Index 


Cancer of Breast: Results of Treatment, 1929-1943. J. Saugmann-Jensen 
and P. Jacoby.—p. 453. 

Distribution of Gas in Intestine Following Laparotomies Unaccompanied 
by Complications. N. Liedberg and S. Berglund.—p. 493. 

*Value of Total Population Roentgen Chest Survey in Campaign Against 
Tuberculosis. L. Lénnerblad.—p. 501. 

*Tolerance Dose Problems in Radiological Work. P. B. Hansen and 
C. B. Madsen.—p. 519. 

Attempt of Excreting Injected Thorotrast in Rabbits by 2,3-Dimercapto- 
propanol (BAL). B. E. W. Nordenstr6m-Blomavist.—p. 533. 





Mass Chest Surveys for Tuberculosis.—L6nnerblad feels that 
case finding by means of chest photofluorography of the entire 
population is not likely to reduce the incidence of tuberculosis 
greatly. As causes for this failure he mentions the relatively 
poor results of present therapeutic measures, even in the early 
stages of pulmonary tuberculosis and the fact that it is not eco- 
nomically feasible to isolate effectively all persons with arrested 
or intermittently open tuberculosis of the lungs. Moreover, in 
persons infected with pulmonary tuberculosis between x-ray 
surveys a rapidly progressive process may unexpectedly develop 
and so there is time for a significant number of persons to be 
infected before the diagnosis is established. The author con- 
cludes that without more effective economic aid to persons with 
tuberculosis and to susceptible groups of the population and 
without widespread BCG inoculation, photofluorographic ex- 
aminations can hardly produce the desired results. 





Tolerance Dose in Radiologic Work.—Hematological examin:- 
tions and measurements of the exposure to ionizing irradiations 
of the personnel in the radium and roentgen departments of 
the hospital in Aarhus, Denmark, disclosed that the tolerance 
dose, which so far was supposed to be 100 milliroentgens pet 
day, is fairly close to the limit of tolerance of the hematopoietic 
system. Since there is a risk of other harmful effects of exposure 
to this amount of radiation, it is suggested that 100 milliroent- 
gens should be regarded as the maximum permissible exposure 
per week rather than per day. 


Archives of Disease in Childhood, London 


26:1-96 (Feb.) 1951 


Dietetic Approach to Coeliac Affection. W. G. Wyllie, W. W. Payne 
and D. W. Beynon.—p. 4. 

Alimentary Lesion in Anaphylactoid Purpura. C. L. Balf.—p. 20. 

Studies of Cerebrospinal Fluid Circulation in Tuberculous Meningitis in 
Children: II. Review of 100 Pneumoencephalograms. J. Lorber.—p. 28 

Pyloric Stenosis in Twins. B. W. Powell and C. O. Carter.—p. 45. 

Pyloric Stenosis in Four First Cousins. C. O. Carter and T. R. Savage 
—p. 50 

Iwo Cases of Adrenal Hyperplasia with Adrenal Cortical Insufficiency 
N. E. France and C. A. Neill.—p. 52. 

Enterogenous Cyst Causing Congenital Intestinal Obstruction. E. W. 
Parry.—p. 62. 

Haemopoiesis and Siderosis in Foetus and Newborn. F. A. Langley. 
—p. 64 

Neurofibromatosis Presenting as Macroglossia. J. J. Kempton and C. 
Latto.—p. 76. 

Tuberculous Pericarditis. R. M. Todd.—p. 78. 

Tuberculous Ischio-Rectal Abscess and Primary Pulmonary Tuberculous 
Complex in Five-Months-Old Infant. B. Gans.—p. 84. 

Bile Pigments in Stools of Infants. S. D. V. Weller.—p. 86. 

Subcutaneous Fat Necrosis of Newborn. A. Holzel.—p. 89. 


Pyloric Stenosis in Four First Cousins.—There is evidence that 
genetic factors play some part in the causation of pyloric sten- 
osis. Identical twins appear to be more often both affected than 
fraternal twins of like sex, and the incidence in brothers and 
sisters of children with pyloric stenosis is higher than in the 
general population. A family of 11 brothers and sisters is de- 
scribed, five of whom have had children. Of these, four have 
had a child with pyloric stenosis in which the diagnosis was 
confirmed at operation. This family provides additional evidence 
that genetic factors are in part responsible for the condition. 





a asterisk (*) before a title indicates that the article is abstracted. Single 
Se reports and trials of new drugs are usually omitted. 
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Arch. Urug. Med. Cir. y Espec., Montevideo 
37:245-338 (Sept.) 1950. Partial Index 


*Cancer of the Stomach in Uruguay. P. Larghero Ybarz, 1. Carrera, 
H. Cardeza and R. Minatta.—p. 275. 


Cancer of the Stomach.—Gastric cancer is responsible for 25% 
of all deaths from cancer in Uruguay. The authors report on 
125 cases of gastric cancer. Sixty-five were treated by resection; 
the remainder were inoperable. The procedure of choice was 
an enlarged regional gastrectomy, either total or subtotal, in- 
cluding resection of all the regional chains of lymph nodes. The 
type of gastrectomy and the route of approach depended on the 
site and extension of the cancer. The authors favored subtotal 
gastrectomy. The abdominal route was preferred for total gas 
trectomy, while the transthoracic route was chosen for resection 
of the cardia and the fundus of the stomach. Splenectomy was 
often indicated. Total gastrectomy was performed on 12 patients 
and subtotal gastrectomy on 53. Of the 12 patients who had 
total gastrectomy six died within the first week (S0% operative 
mortality). Four died between three months and one year after 
the operation. Two patients are living, four and 32 months, re- 
spectively, after the operation. Transthoracic gastrectomy was 
performed in six patients (two total and four subtotal gastrec- 
tomies). Three patients died (50% operative mortality), one 
from peritoneal cancer a few months after the operation, and 
two patients are living, two and three years after the operation, 
respectively. In the 49 cases in which subtotal gastrectomy was 
done by the abdominal route the postoperative mortality was 
21.4%. Although nearly all the patients in these groups were 
first seen in an advanced period of cancer, 50% of them were 
living between one and four years after the operation; only six 
in the whole group are living five years after the operation. 


British Journal of Dermatology, London 
63:83-122 (March) 195] 


Basic Concepts in Production and Management of Psychosomatic 
Dermatoses—I. F. E. Cormia.—p. 83. 

Some Clinical and Histopathological Notes on Pseudoxanthoma Elas 
ticum. P. W. Hannay.—p. 92. 

Indeterminate Leprosy: New Clinical Variety. G. H. Findlay.—p. 100 

Recurrent Bullous Eruption of Feet. S. T. Anning.—p. 104 


British Journal of Radiology, London 
24:119-180 (March) 1951. Partial Index 


Histological Changes in Irradiated Carcinoma of Breast. I. G. Williams 
and G. J. Cunningham.—p. 123. 

Low Voltage X-Ray Therapy with Beryllium Window Tube. A. Green, 
W. A. Jennings and R. F. Hendtlass.—p. 134. 

Some Observations and Problems of Treatment with Radioactive lodine 
I*':; Report upon Case of Carcinoma of Thyroid with Metastases 
Treated by this Method. G. F. Green, J. F. Tait and R. Worsnop 
—p. 148. 

Diastematomyelia with Vertebral Column Defects: Observations on Its 
Radiological Diagnosis. T. N. Cowie.—p. 156. 

*Consideration of Certain Sources of Error in Diagnosis of Gastric Ulcer 
E. D. Palmer.—p. 161. 





Errors in Diagnosis of Gastric Ulcer.—Observations on 30 
patients in whom errors were made in the positive or negative 
diagnosis of gastric ulcer demonstrated the complementary 
functions of roentgenography and gastroscopy in the diagnosis 
of gastric disease. In only one of the misdiagnosed cases did 
the roentgenographic and gastroscopic diagnoses agree in the 
error. The diagnostic errors were correlated with the failure of 
the two methods to corroborate each other. The greatest number 
of errors occurred in lesions on the lesser curvature of the 
antrum. This region of the stomach presents most difficulties 
to both x-ray and gastroscopic interpretation. To the radiologist 
it is often an area of confusing dynamic deformities and to the 
gastroscopist it often constitutes an entirely blind area. In cases 
of lack of conformity between gastroscopic and roentgenologic 
diagnosis, careful evaluation is necessary before radical treat- 
ment is instituted. As a rule, the more serious diagnosis should 
be considered as the correct one. 
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British Medical Journal, London 
1:489-542 (March 10) 1951 
The Hunterian Heritage. M. Page p. 489 


Relation of Shock, Carbohydrate Utilization, and 
in Epidermis of Adult Male Mouse. H. N. Green and F. N 


Cortisone to Mitotic 


Activity 
Gshadiall p. 496 
Shock and Neoplasia. H. N. Green and M. Savigear p. 498 
Chemotherapy in Choler Ss. ¢ Lahiri p. So 
Incidence and Prevention of Tetanus Among Civilians. E. T. Conybeare 
nd W. P. D. Logan —p. S04 
Spontaneous Intraperitoneal Rupture of Bladder in Puerperium. A. I 





1! Chioramphenk in Chancroid. R. R. Willcox p. 509 
Canadian Medical Association Journal, Montreal 


64:187-284 (March) 1951 


7A t \spu ( iH \ W ’ iu H. W Bottomle p. 18 
*K I Treated with Cortisone wi ACTH. J. D. Keith and 
‘ \ Nx lv 
rr K M Depressive Hlness« G. H. Stevenson 
S I f « i l rative ¢ . Ww ¢ MacKenzie 
om 
* Inter MI iy «Cor f A tomesis m Su Treatment of 
( Artery Ins \. Vineber ind G. Miller p. 204 
\ ! 1 Embolis 1M. Pinlay nf HOI. Barrie p. 210 
( Occupationa nd Indust Dermatoses. M. Beau 
BR S M Stc L.pw x and A. J. Grace 
p < 
Clin Re s of Prefront Lobotomy (Leucotomy). G. H. Steven- 
n and H. D. Wilson.—p. 222 
Hypertension in Two Cases of Renal Artery ©O ision. I J. Adams, 
MI. Notkin ui J. FE Pritchard p. 224 
Pp sith Emotional Difficulties. Ff Ww Hanley p. 228 
Barb turate Powonin Ireated with Modified Electrotherapy. ¢ Pinch 
wu J. J. CGoeogherars p. 233 
Use f Trichlorethviene in Obstetrical Analgesia and Anaesthesia. J. J 
Scales and R. F. Ohlke p. 235 
Relationship of Fibrinogen B to Thromboembolic Phenomena E. A 
Ryan p. 237 
Prin Care nor na of Liver. C. B. Ripstein and G. G. Miller p. 240 
Ww 1. Mus- 


of Patent Ductus Arteriosus in Infancy 


intrathor swic Tumours. R. C. Laird.—p. 244 
Allergy to Aspirin.—The drug most commonly causing severe 
allergic reactions is acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin). The most fre- 
quent symptom is asthma, but urticaria, angioneurotic edema 
and rhinitis are fairly common. The occurrence of definite sensi- 
tivity to acetylsalicylic acid was observed in 22 of 830 patients 
All 22 patients manifested asthma when given 


with asthma 
small amounts of acetylsalicylic acid. Several also had urticaria, 


angioneurotic edema, and rhinitis. In addition, three were allergic 
to antihistamines. All the patients were adults, seven men and 
1S women, between the ages of 27 and 64. Half of them had a 
severe degree of asthma as compared to only 13° of the entire 
group of 830. Five of the 22 patients died in the four year study 
period. Necrepsy was performed in three, who showed the char- 
acteristic changes of fatal bronchial asthma. Clinical reactions 


to acetylsalicylic acid are usually violent and rapid. 


Cortisone and ACTH in Rheumatic Fever.— Twenty-three chil- 
14 with rheumatic fever were 


dren between the ages of 3 and 
adrenocorticotropic 


treated with either cortisone or pituttary 
hormone (ACTH). Cortisone was administered twice daily. The 
total daily dose was 100 to 200 mg. in 24 hours. Pituitary adreno- 
corticotropic hormone was given every four hours in a total daily 
dose of 40 to 80 mg., depending on body weight. Most children 
were treated for four to six weeks. When evidence of a relapse 
occurred, treatment was resumed and continued for two to three 
additional weeks. Fever and arthritis were promptly relieved. 
The sedimentation rate was restored to normal in most patients 
in three weeks. There was an increase of body weight by an 
average of 1 Ib. (0.73 kg.) a week during treatment. Gallop 
rhythm frequently disappeared. Subcutaneous nodules dis- 
appeared in approximately three weeks in three patients. Chorei- 
form movements ceased in three weeks in four cases. There was 
usually an appreciable rise in hemoglobin and hematocrit dur- 
ing treatment. There was no significant change in heart murmurs. 
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Changes in heart size were not significantly different from those 
observed in children treated with bed rest and salicylates. The 
sedimentation rate frequently rose after administration of the 
hormone was discontinued, but usually the rise was transient, 
In other cases administration of the drug had to be resumed 
for an additional period. Patients with chronic heart failure 
were not improved by such treatment, and in one patient the 
failure became more pronounced during treatment. Two patients 
with acute heart failure in the first attack of rheumatic fever 
were quickly and dramatically improved when hormone therapy 


Was instituted. 





Surgical Treatment of Coronary Artery Insufliciency.— When 
the internal mammary artery of a dog is experimentally im- 
planted into the ventricular myocardium it forms new arterial 
branches that anastomose with the left coronary circulation. 
When this cccurs the heart is protected against infarction fol- 
lowing the ligation of the anterior descending branch of the 
left coronary artery. Those animals that survive such a liga- 
tion, however, die or an infarction develops when the implanted 
internal mammary artery is occluded. Thus an internal mam- 
mary coronary artery anastomosis has functional value in re- 
leving artificially produced coronary artery insufficiency. These 
experiments suggest that an internal mammary artery implant 
may be valuable in the treatment of human coronary artery 
insufficiency. The internal mammary artery was implanted in 
the ventricular myocardium of three patients with coronary 
irtery insufficiency, who were carefully selected and treated by 
a medical-surgical team. The use of quinidine preoperatively 
and postoperatively and of procaine hydrochloride during the 
Operation is important in preventing ventricular fibrillation. The 
first patient died two and a half days after operation. Death 
was due to a recent coronary thrombosis, which, according to 
the authors, developed because of the low blood pressure that 
was present throughout the operation. Necropsy revealed that 
the internal mammary artery was completely patent 62 hours 
after the implantation. Despite the burying of an open vessel 
in the myocardium, there was no evidence of hemorrhage or 
intramural hematoma. In the two other patients the blood pres- 
sures were maintained above 100 mm. of mercury throughout 
the operation by means of a continuous intravenous drip of 
phenylephrine (neo-synephrine") hydrochloride. Both patients 
recovered and appeared to have been improved at the time of 
discharge. It is still too early for definite evaluation of the 


operative results. 


Deutsche medizinische Wochenschrift, Stuttgart 
76:229-260 (Feb. 23) 1951. Partial Index 


Menstruation Cycle and Ovulation: Uncertainty of Computation of Fertile 
Period and Hormone Therapy. H. Franken.—p. 229 

Criticism of Treatment of Climacteric Secondary Phenomena with Ovar- 
ian Hormone. H. R. Schmidt-Elmendorff.—p. 232. 

Study of Homologous Serum Hepatitis. K. Franke and G. 

p. 234 

*Psittacosis and Its Treatment with Aureomycin 

in Small Epidemic. H. Hamke.—p. 246 


A. Raven. 


New Experiences Gained 


Aureomycin in Psittacosis.—Fight cases of psittacosis, six of 
them occurring in two families, are reported. The patients were 
between the ages of 21 and 48. The infection was transmitted by 
parrots bred in Germany. The course of the disease was mod- 
erately severe or severe in seven patients and mild in the young 
est patient. One patient died. All patients had the characteristic 
symptoms of the disease. Necropsy was performed in the fatal 
case, and the psittacosis virus was isolated. The complement 
fixation reaction was strongly positive in four patients and doubt- 
ful in three. Treatment with quinine and calcium combined, 
sulfathiazole, penicillin and streptomycin failed. Three patients 
were treated with aureomycin. A dose of 500 mg. every four 
hours was given orally. The total dose administered was 4,000 
mg. The temperature was restored to normal within 24 hours, 
and all patients recovered. The effect of the drug did not depend 
on the time at which treatment was instituted. The prognosis 
of psittacosis has been decisively improved by the possibility 
of treatment with aureomycin. 
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Edinburgh Medical Journal 
§7:561-630 (Dec.) 1950 


filariasis. J. H. Bowie.—p. 561. 

Surgical Significance of Intestinal Vascular Patterns. J. A. Ross.—p. §72. 

Place of Chemotherapy in Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis: Report 
on 102 Cases C. Clayson.—p. 580. 

Effect of Heparin on Plasrna Cholesterol. D. P. Basu and C. P. Stewart. 
—p §96 


Gastroenterologia, Basel 
76:127-254 (Nos. 3 & 4) 1950/51. Partial Index 


Gastric Sarcoma, Its Clinical, Roentgenalogic and Endoscopic Diagnosis. 
A. Frank and W. Naumann.—p. 127. 

Sequelae After Gallbladder Operations and Their Treatment. R. Boller 
—p. 149 

‘Relations Between Ulcer Disease and Adrenals: Hormone of Adrenal 
Cortex, Adrenalin, Sodium Chloride and Histamine in Therapy of 
Peptic Ulver. L. Biro and G. Nagy.—p. 169. 


Peptic Ulcer and the Adrenals.—-The following evidence sug- 
gests a relationship between peptic ulcer and the adrenals: 1. 
Normal functioning of the adrenal cortex is necessary for main- 
taining the mucous membranes of. the gastrointestinal tract 


ina healthy condition. 2. Twenty per cent of patients dying 
from Addison’s disease have peptic ulcer. 3. Hypotension, one 
of the most important symptoms of adrenal insufficiency, is 
also frequent in patients with peptic ulcer. These and other 
indications induced a number of investigators to treat ulcer 
patients with desoxycorticosterone acetate. This substance was 
employed the 133 ulcer patients reviewed here. Many of 
these patients had symptoms characteristic of adrenal insuffi- 
ciency; for instance, 42.1% had asthenia, 50% had low blood 
pressure and about 60° had a positive reaction to the (Cutler) 
potassium and water tolerance test. The 17-ketosteroids were 
determined in 14 ulcer patients, and in 10 the values were ab- 
normal. It was found that treatment with desoxycorticosterone 
acetate causcd rapid disappearance of the peptic ulcer, particu- 
larly in patients who had signs of adrenal insufficiency. Treat- 
ment with sodium chloride and epinephrine produced similar 
therapeutic results. There was a parallelism between the healing 
of the ulcer and the disappearance of the signs of adrenal hypo- 
function. Extracts of the adrenal cortex are far less efficacious. 
Histamine treatment is successful mainly in gastric ulcer. 


Hospital, Rio de Janeiro 
39:165-296 (Feb.) 1950. Partial Index 


“Cervical Vertebral Syndrome. P. Nava.—p. 195 

“Interesting Clinical Syndrome: Melanodermia, Cirrhosis of the Liver and 
Diabetes Mellitus. W. Saad Hossne and J. E. Dutra de Oliveira. 
—p. 275. 


Cervical Vertebral Syndrome.—Nava reports on two patients 
with a malformation of cervical vertebrae that results in contact 
of two or more spinous processes on extension of the neck 
(kissing spine). This was associated with local and radiating pain. 
A similar condition has been described in the lumbar region 
by Michotte. One of the patients, a woman aged 46, had severe 
pain in the neck, contraction of the superior and medium bund!es 
of the trapezius, forward projection of the head and limited 
rotation and flexion of the neck, extension of which was im- 
possible because of stabbing pain. Roentgen examination showed 
contact of the spinous processes of the fourth, fifth and sixth 
cervical vertebrae. The other patient, a man aged 54, com- 
plained also of pain in the neck radiating to the right shoulder 
joint and Shooting pain in the right arm and hand. Roentgen 
‘xamination showed contact of the spinous processes of the 
fourth and fifth cervical vertebrae. These two cases confirm 
Michotte’s observations and establish the existence of a new 
syndrome of pain in the neck and shoulders, for which the 
author Suggests the name of cervical vertebral syndrome or 
Michotte’s syndrome. 


tatresting Clinical Syndrome: Melanoderma, Cirrhosis of the 
. eo Diabetes Mellitus.—The case described by the authors 

¢. The patient, a girl 14 years old, had from the age of 8 
a Progressive disease characterized by pigmentation of the skin, 
Uc cirrhosis with splenomegalia and diabetes mellitus simu- 


lati p : - Ss 
“ting hematochromatosis. Neither biopsy of the skin nor post- 
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mortem examination revealed existence of hemosiderin. The 
authors concluded that the case was one of cirrhosis of the liver 
in association with diabetes mellitus and melanoderma of un- 
known origin. The suprarenal cortex was found to be normal 
by necropsy. 


Journal of Clinical Pathology, London 
4:1-128 (Feb.) 1951. Partial Index 


Review of Modern Methods in Histochemistry. A. G. E. Pearse 1 

Normal Platelet Count in Man. A. W. Sloan.—p. 37 

Plasmacytosis in Bone Marrow in Rheumatoid Arthritis. F. G. J 
Hayhoe and D. R. Smith.—p. 47. 

"Emergency Methods for Rhesus Group Determination. J. C. F. Poole 
and G. C. J. Williams.—p. 55. 

Estimation of Dicoumarin in Blood. M. Lubran.—p. 63 

Improved Culture Methods for Detection of Ps. Pyocyanea. E. J. Low 
bury.—p. 66. 

Excretion of Pregnanediol and 17-Ketosteroids During Menstrual Cycle 


in Benign Hirsutism. W. H. H. Merivale.—p. 78 


Methods for Rh Group Determinations.—According to Poole 
and Williams, the most reliable method for Rh group determi- 
nation is probably the standard tube method. This technique 
has only one serious disadvantage: it may take as long as two 
hours to perform, although occasional high avidity anti-D serums 
will give clearcut results in 30 minutes or less. For emergency 
Rh typing quicker procedures are desirable. This report com- 
pares three methods. In 917 determinations of Rh groups by 
the Chown capillary tube method, 20 erroneous results were 
obtained, nine being false positive and 11 false negative. At the 
same time, observations were made with the standard tube 
method, which gave no false results in this series. False positive 
Chown tests appear to be due to rouleau formation when sus- 
pensions of cells in serum are used; this can be avoided by the 
use of saline suspensions. False negative results can be obtained 
by the Chown test if insufficient time is allowed for the develop- 
ment of a positive result. Factors delaying its appearance aie 
dilution, the use of saline as opposed to serum suspensions and 
the use of blood specimens more than five days old. A rapid 
method, which gave no discrepancies in 450 tests carried out 
concurrently with the standard tube method, consisted of the 
incubation of the tube for 10 minutes at 37 C. followed by 


centrifugation for five minutes at 2,000 to 2,500 rpm. 


Journal Obstet. & Gynaec. Brit. Empire, Manchester 
$8:1-100 (Feb.) 1951. Partial Index 


Antidiuretic Activity of Saline Extracts of Normal and Toxaemic 
Placentas. F. B. Byrom.—p. 1. 

Antidiuretic Substance in Urine During Pregnancy and Its Frequent 
Association with Bacterial Growth. V. 1. Krieger, H. M. Butler and 
T. B. Kilvington.—p. 5. 

Therapeutic Effect of Subsequent Pregnancy in Simmonds’ Disease: 
Case Report. R. Murdoch and A. D. T. Govan.—p. 18. 

Geometrics of the Pelvic Outlet. H. C. H. Bull.—p. 22. 

*Premature Separation of Normally Situated Placenta Due to Foetal 
Suicide. J. A. Chalmers.—p. 33. 

*Abnormal Lactation. G. L. Foss and D. Short.—p. 35 

Uterovenous and Uterolymphatic Intravasation in Hysterosalpingography. 
A. Drukman and S. Rozin.—p. 73. 

Experiences with Di-Hydro-Ergotamine in Treatment of Primary Uter- 
ine Inertia. R. C. Gill and J. M. Farrar.—p. 79. 

Bilateral Renal Cortical Necrosis in Obstetric Practice. I. MacGillivray. 
—p. 92. 

Premature Separation of Placenta: Fetal Suicide.—A _primi- 

gravida, 17, was hospitalized with mild toxemia of pregnancy. 

With bed rest and sedatives, the blood pressure fell in a few 

days and the edema disappeared. Discharge from the hospital 

seemed justified when suddenly, following particularly violent 
fetal movements, she complained of severe abdominal! pain and 
vaginal bleeding. She was in moderate shock, and the uterus 
was stony hard and tender. No fetal heartbeat could be heard. 
After a rapid labor she was delivered of a well-preserved, still- 
born fetus, followed immediately by the placenta and a mass 
of retroplacental clot. The umbilical cord was wrapped once 
around the right ankle of the child, then twice round the right 
wrist and once around the right hand. The length of the cord 
was 23 in. (60.96 cm.) but, because of the turns around the 
limbs, only 4 in. (10.16 cm.) of cord remained free between the 
right hand and the placental insertion, which was eccentric. 
The separation of the placenta was probably due to avulsion of 
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the placenta as a result of traction on the cord by the fetus 
itself. It seems probable that the mechanism that Duff (1950) 
described as a possible cause of antenatal separation of the cord 
has been operative in this case. The mild toxemia may have been 
associated with some decidual deterioration, which may have 
made the placenta more liable to separation as a result of traction 
by the fetus 


Abnormal Lactation.—Five cases of abnormal lactation are re- 
ported, one in a young virgin and the rest in women who had 
borne children. In one case lactation followed hysterectomy, 
in two there was evidence of pituitary overactivity, and in one 
there was pituitary deficiency. It is known that nursing may 
prolong lactation almost indefinitely in women who have pre- 
viously breast-fed children. Nursing in combination with strong 
psychogenic stimuli or even psychotic symptoms may initiate 
lactation in nulliparas or virgins. Possibly, organic brain dis- 
ease affecting the mesencephalon or hypothalamic nuclei may 
occasionally be responsible. In another group, endocrine influ- 
ences, due to pituitary tumors with excessive output of anterior 
lobe hormones, or adrenal cortical tumors, may stimulate lacta- 
tion. The only point of possible significance in the 16 year old 
girl whose case Is reported is that the output of 17-ketosteroids 
had increased. If this is confirmed during further observation 
it is possible that lactation may be due to pituitary hyperfunc- 
tion or some hypercorticoid syndrome. The almost complete 
amenorrhea suggests combinations of endocrine imbalance lead- 
Ing to persistent lactation and uterotubal atrophy. 


Klin. Monatsbl. fir Augenheilkunde, Stuttgart 
118:1-112 (No. 1) I9Sl. Partial Index 
The Process of Vision and Visual Substances. G. von Studnitz.—p. | 


Ireatment of Strabismus. F. Hentschel.—p. 23 


Form of Strabismus and Surgical Treatment. H.-F. Piper.—p. 33 
Eve Complications in Benign Leptospiroses. M. Doret and A. ROéhm 
p Sl 
Toxoplasmosis with Special Consideration of Ocular Symptoms. W 
Straub Pp. 66 


Corneal Dystroph ind Cataract as Sequel of Thyroidectomy. H. Pau 


ry s 


Ocular Complications in Leptospiroses.— The tollowing benign 
leptospiroses are briefly discussed: (1) harvest, field or mud 
fever, in which Leptospira grippotyphosa, L. sejroe and L. aus- 
tralis have been isolated; (2) canicola fever (L. canicola) and 
(3) swineherd’s disease (L. pomona). The histories of eight pa- 
tients are presented in whom ocular symptoms developed, during 
infection with L. canicola in three cases, L. pomona in four 
cases and L. australis in one case. Six of the patients had irido- 
cyclitis and two had temporary papilledema. It is assumed that 
the papilledema was directly connected with the meningitic 
process that characterized the leptospirosis. The iridocyclitis 
that develops in the course of leptospirosis may be either a 
benign form, which heals without sequelae and causes only 
slight opacities in the vitreous humor, or a more serious form, 
which is resistant to treatment, causes a great decrease in visual 
acuity and generally causes a characteristic membranelike 
opacity in the vitreous. One of the eight patients here reviewed 
had four successive attacks of iridocyclitis in the course of 18 
months. As far as the authors were able to ascertain, this was 
the first case of this type that occurred in connection with 
leptospirosis. They also concluded that the severe forms of 
leptospiroses were the ones most likely to produce ocular symp- 
toms. On the other hand, there was apparently no connection 
between the occurrence of ocular symptoms and the type of 
Leptospira. 


Corneal Dystrophy and Cataract After Thyroidectomy.—Severe 
tetany developed in a woman aged 55, who had been subjected 
to thyroidectomy on account of toxic goiter. Her blood calcium 
content decreased to 8 mg. per cent, and she had tetanic attacks. 
Tetanic cataracts became evident six months after operation, 
and somewhat later parenchymatous opacities of the cornea 
developed in both eyes with the characteristics of an epithelial 
corneal dystrophy. Whereas the lenticular opacities were prob- 
ably the result of lesions of the parathyroids, the inflammation 
of the cornea was presumably caused by lesions of the thyroid, 
parathyroids, and cervical sympathetics and by sympathetic 
changes incident to the menopause. 
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Lancet, London 
1:481-538 (March 3) 1951 


Theory of Cerebral Localisation. W. Gooddy and W McKissock 
p. 481. 
*Role of Adrenals in Production of Renal and Cardiovascular Damage 
by Anterior Pituitary Preparations. H. Selye.—p. 483 
*Female Carrier of Haemophilia: Clinical and Laboratory Study. C 
Merskey and R. G. Macfarlane.—p. 487. 

Effect of Aminophylline in Emphysema. A. G. W. Whitfield, Ww. M 
Arnott and J. A. H. Waterhouse.—p. 490. 

Production of Hypochlorhydria by Beta Radiation of Stomach. D. y 
Douglas, W. R. Ghent and S. Rowlands.—p. 492. 

Neurological Complications of Undulant Fever: Clinieal Picture. 4. 
Nelson-Jones.—p. 495. 

Local and General Treatment of Acute Extensive Burns: Open-Air 
Régime. T. G. Blocker Jr.—p. 498. 

Exposure Treatment of Burns. A. B. Wallace.—p. 501. 

Alkali-Dissolved Diphtheria Toxoid-Antitoxin Floccules Adsorbed on 
Aluminum Carriers: Immunisation of Adults. J. H. Mason. —p, $04. 

Cumulative Action of Decamethonium lodine. C. T. Barry, J. Straton 
and A. R. Sutherland.—p. 507. 

Trial of Tween 80 in Patients with Loss of Weight After Partial Gas- 
trectomy. J. Badenoch, S. C. Truelove and J. N. Ward-McQuaid 
—p. S508. 

Cirrhosis of Liver in Refrigera.ion Engineer Attributed to Methyi 
Chloride. M. W. W. Wood.—p. 508. 

Use of Transparent Film Envelopes for Syringe Service. J. E. Me- 
Cartney.—p. 509. 

Streptomycin in Postdysenteric Arthritis. R. N. Chaudhuri, H. Chakra- 
varti and M. N. Rai Chaudhuri.—p. 510. 





Adrenals in Collagen Disease.—Simultaneous treatment with 
lyophilized anterior pituitary and cortisone produces the picture 
of “collagen disease” or “hyalinosis” in the rat, characterized 
by eventually fatal malignant nephrosclerosis with myocarditis 
(resembling that seen in acute rheumatic fever) and periarteritis 
nodosa. Adrenalectomy completely prevents these renal and 
cardiovascular lesions. It is concluded that the active factor in 
lyophilized anterior pituitary exerts its principal toxic effects 
only in the presence of functioning adrenal tissue. The so-called 
growth hormone, or somatotropic hormone, accurately repro- 
duces the hyalinosis syndrome caused by lyophilized anterior 
pituitary. This effect of somatrotropic hormone can be inhibited 
by cortisone but only under conditions that permit the latter 
to induce pronounced adrenocortical atrophy. Cortisone fails 
to cause adrenal involution in rats treated with lyophilized 
anterior pituitary, since the latter is rich in pituitary adreno- 
corticotropic hormone. This agrees with the view that lyophil- 
ized anterior pituitary preparation causes hyalinosis by virtue 
of the somatotropic hormone it contains and that the patho- 
genicity of somatotropic hormone depends largely on the func- 
tional capacity of the adrenal cortex. In many respects pituitary 
adrenocorticotropic hormone and the glucocorticoids (such 3s 
cortisone), on the one hand, and somatotropic hormone and the 
mineralocorticoids (such as desoxycorticosterone), on the other, 
have diametrically opposed effects. Hence, the requirements for 
pituitary adrenccorticotropic hormone or cortisone in clinical 
medicine are probably also largely dependent on the presence 
of somatotropic hormone and of mineralocorticoids in the 
organism. 


Female Carrier of Hemophilia.—A clinical and laboratory stud) 
of the female carrier of hemophilia was made in an attempt l 
confirm the claims that a demonstrable coagulation defect exists 
in these women. The carriers, as a group, were more liable te 
abnormal hemorrhage, especially after tooth extraction. Occ 
sional abnormal results were also obtained with laboratory tess 
for coagulation time and prothrombin consumption during 
coagulation. These results were too indefinite and inconsistent 
to be of diagnostic value. The methods at present available for 
measuring the efficiency of blood coagulation do not seem to be 
sensitive enough to unmask the relatively slight defect that may 
be present in the female carrier of hemophilia. In no casé ® 
the female carrier group did the clinical history and laboratory 
observations bear more than a superficial resemblance to heme 
philia in the male. In view of the abnormalities found in som 
of these carriers it is hoped that future work may reveal some 
constant characteristic that will allow their recognition ” 
early iife. 
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Medical Journal of Australia, Sydney 


1:105-136 (Jan. 20) 1951. Partial Index 


sAetiology of Diabetes Mellitus, E. Downie.—p. 110. 

Pathological Aspects of Diabetes. W. E. King.—p. 113. P 
Why Diet the Diabetic? B. Hunt.—p. 114. 

Diabetic Prevalence in New South Wales. H. O. Lancaster.—p. 117. 
Anti-Insulin Factor in Plasma of Diabetic Patients. J. Bornstein and 


P. Trewhella.—p. 119. 
1:137-172 Wan. 27) 1951. Partial Index 


Nursery Infections. K. Campbell.—p. 138. 
Ovarian Pregnancy, with Report of Case. J. Nattrass.—p. 142. . 
Methaemoglobinaemia Resulting from Poisoning in Children. W. B 


Macdonald.— p. 145. 





Etiology of Diabetes Mellitus.—The etiology of diabetes mel- 
jitus presents a number of complicated problems. The isolation 
of insulin, apart from its incalculable value in clinical medi- 
cine, stimulated a large amount of clinical and experimental 
work, which is now turning opinion away from Allen’s concept 
of the primarily pancreatic origin of diabetes and even from the 
idea that it is a single disease entity. Autopsy material from 
patients who have died from diabetes has failed to show char- 
acteristic changes in the islet cells in many instances. Diabetes 
seldom occurs either during the course of or as a sequel to acute 
pancreatitis. Assays of the insulin content of the pancreas from 
diabetics have on occasion yielded normal values. Downie con- 
cludes that the experience of the past 30 years has swung medi- 
cal thought and opinion away from the view that diabetes arises 
as a result of a primary pancreatic deficiency. The one essential 
feature of diabetes mellitus is hyperglycemia, which may arise, 
at least in some instances, from increased utilization, destruc- 
tion, or inhibition of insulin rather than from a primary de- 
crease in its production. Much remains to be discovered, but at 
present diabetes mellitus is better regarded as a symptom com- 
plex resulting from any of several causes than as a disease 
sui generis. 


I:| 5-208 (Feb. 3) 1951. Partial Index 


Systemic Myc Due to Monilia Albicans. J. V. Duhig and M. Mead. 
—p. 179 

Effect of Min Preliminary Doses of Methyicholanthrene upon Sub- 
sequent Car zenic Doses in Mice. C. P. O'Flynn.—p. 182. 

Changing Place of Caesarean Section. J. W. Johnstone.—p. 188. 


1:209-244 (Feb. 10) 1951. Partial Index 


Intrauterine Fox Abnormalities. D. G. Maitland.—p. 214. 


Cutaneous Mel! ma. D. Yeates.—p. 215. 
Arteriosclerosis bliterans Involving Upper Limbs: Case Report. P. 
Rundle.—p. 224 


Polyradiculoneuritis in a Child. D. C. Henchman.—p. 225. 


1:245-280 (Feb. 17) 1951 
“Destruction and Death: Can We Apply the Brake?” R. Southby. 
—p. 245. 
Acute Anterior Poliomyelitis. S. G. Bradfield.—p. 250. 
Treatment of Anterior Poliomyelitis. W. D. Sturrock.—p. 252. 
Some Problems in General Practice. L. Hurley.—p. 254. 
Cysts and Diverticula in Region of Caecum, with Report of Two Cases. 
K. V. Smith.—p. 259, 


1:281-316 (Feb. 24) 1951 
Some Medical Aspects of Atomic Warfare. S. R. Burston.—p. 281. 
Recent Advances in Rheumatology, Physical Medicine and Rehabilita- 
tion. P. Alpers.—p. 286. 
Preventive Orthopaedics and the Physiotherapist. J. Macnamara.—p. 293 
Some Observations on Undergraduate Training in Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology. G. S. Adam.—p. 298. 
Study of Significance of Rh Antibody Titration During Pregnancy. 
B. J. Arnold, R. J. Walsh and R. Herzger—p. 301. 


Medizinische Klinik, Munich 
46:289-316 (March 9) 1951. Partial Index 


Sympathetic Functions of Children with Tuberculous Meningitis Dur- 
late After Treatment with Streptomycin, Thiosemicarbazone and 
Ukrasoni inosalicylic Acid. W. Leuterer and G. Luft.—p. 289. 

Nery cs in Differential Diagnosis and Its Action on Sympathetic 
"Experience aan. a. Book.—p. 294. 

reatmene “~ Aureomycin in Urinary Infections. A. Brettler.—p. 297. 
Legal Acne ge nePtomycin-Induced Eczema. H. A. Oerleke.—p. 302. 
Spects of Medical Licensure. F. Neukamp.—p. 303. 


me in Urinary Infections.—Aureomycin has a wide 
yj ag Spectrum in that it is active against a large number 
setene Positive as well as gram-negative organisms. Its im- 

€ in urologic therapy is due to the fact that it is active 
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against gram-negative organisms of the coliaerogenes group. 
During prolonged treatment with aureomycin these organisms 
do not show a tendency to become resistant as is the case dur- 
ing treatment with penicillin and streptomycin. Aureomycin is 
almost nontoxic; daily oral doses of from 25 to 50 mg. and even 
up to 300 mg. per kilogram of body weight are tolerated. It has 
no harmful effects on liver function, hematopoiesis, metabolism, 
or nervous functions. Nausea, vomiting, and a sensation of pres- 
sure in the upper abdomen are occasionally observed. The his- 
tories are presented of several patients who had urinary infection 
and who were treated with aureomycin. Most of these patients 
could be discharged with sterile urine; their fever rapidly sub- 
sided, and duration of treatment and of hospitalization was short- 
ened. Control examinations in two patients one month later 
revealed that the urine was still sterile. 


Nederlandsch Tijdschrift v. Geneeskunde, Amsterdam 


95:333-428 (Feb. 3) 1951 


Benign Acute Pericarditis. A. C. M. Lips and A. Kooman.—p. 363. 

Protoporphyrin Content of Red Blood Corpuscles in Diagnosis of 
Anemia. C. D. de Langen.—p. 368. 

*Cause of Hemorrhages During Treatment with Aminopterin. S. van 
Creveld, M. M. P. Paulssen and S. K. Teng.—p. 374. 

“Mercury Poisoning as Cause of Acrodynia. H. J. Peters.—p. 378 


Cause of Hemorrhages During Use of Aminopterin.—Since van 
Creveld and his associates were unable to explain the hemor- 
rhages occurring in patients receiving 4-aminopteroylglutamic 
acid (aminopterin) for leukemia or other diseases on the basis 
of changes in the blood platelets or heparinlike substances, they 
investigated other factors that play a part in coagulation, par- 
ticularly the Ac-globulin (accelerator globulin). Their studies 
in two patients indicated that a decrease in this clotting factor 
is probably responsible for the hemorrhages that frequently oc- 
cur during treatment of leukemia with aminopterin. 


Mercury Poisoning as Cause of Acrodynia.—In the 2 year old 
boy whose case is reported acrodynia developed as the result 
of treatment with mild mercurous chloride (calomel). Patch tests 
proved hypersensitivity to mercury, and the urine contained 
large amounts of mercury. The symptoms of acrodynia sub- 
sided following treatment with dimercaprol (BAL). The author 
cites several other reports from the literature in which children 
in whom acrodynia developed following treatment with mer- 
cury preparations were effectively treated with dimercaprol. 


95:429-496 (Feb. 10) 1951. Partial Index 


Testosterone Propionate for Palliative Treatment of Patients with 
Metastases of Carcinoma of Breast. A. Hofmans.—p. 437. 

*Genital Tuberculosis in Women. L. I. Swaab.—p. 442. 

*Pulmonary Changes in Brucellosis. N. G. M. Orie and E. H. van 
Embden Andres.—p. 447. 

Megaloblastic Anemia in Presence of Intestinal Strictures and Anasto- 
moses. M. C. Verloop and E. Florijn.—p. 454. 


Genital Tuberculosis in Women.—Tuberculosis of the female 
genitalia usually develops by the hematogenic route from foci 
in other organs; the uterine tubes are nearly always involved, 
whereas the ovaries are involved in only about a third of the 
cases and the uterus (endometrium) in from one-half to three- 
fourths of the cases. Clinically, tuberculous salpingitis does not 
differ from other forms of adnexitis. Of the various methods 
used to establish the definite nature of the adnexitis, curettage 
is the one most widely used, although exploratory laparotomy, 
salpingography, and culdoscopy are also occasionally employed. 
Curettage is occasionally followed by exacerbation of the tuber- 
culous process, and a case is cited to illustrate this. Inoculation 
of menstrual blood into guinea pigs is a harmless method, which 
can be valuable in establishing the tuberculous nature of sal- 
pingitis, as is demonstrated by a case report. Paraaminosalicylic 
acid seemed to be of no particular value in tuberculous 
salpingitis. 





Pulmonary Changes in Brucellosis.—A man, 24, had pulmonary 
symptoms and roentgenologic signs of pulmonary involvement. 
He had had contact with cattle infected with brucellosis, and 
his pulmonary symptoms could be traced to no other cause than 
the brucellosis. This case induced the authors to investigate the 
occurrence of pulmonary changes in nine other cases of brucel- 
lois in their records. In six of these cases cough was an im- 
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portant symptom. There was also another case in which 
roentgenologic evidence of pulmonary changes was mentioned. 
“Atypical pneumonia” is fairly frequent in brucellosis, and 
hemoptysis also is not uncommon in this disease. 


Nordisk Medicin, Stockholm 
45:117-1S2 Wan. 24) 1951. Partial Index 
Metabolism of Glutamine and Glutamic Acid: Relations in Nervous 
lissue and in Psychiatric Affections. P. Astrup and I. Munkvad. 
p. 117 
Duration of BCG Allergy. T. Gedde-Dahl.—p. 122 
Tuberculous Apical Fibrosis. T. W. Aas.—p. 125 


*Pneumoperitoneum. O. K. Thomassen.—p. 127 
Culture of Tubercle Bacilli: Comparison Between Culture from Laryn- 


veal Swabbings and Gastric Lavage. A. Gilje.—p. 129 


Papillary Cystadenoma in Parotid Gland. H. V. A. Heikel.—p. 135 


Pneumoperitoneum.—From the preliminary results of pneumo- 
peritoneum in 34 patients with pulmonary tuberculosis having 
cavities in the basal portions of the lungs, Thomassen believes 
that pneumoperitoneum is more valuable in such cases than 
pneumothorax and recommends that it be tried before more 
extensive surgical interventions, such as total thoracoplasty and 


lobectomy, are resorted to. 


Paris Medical 
41:157-176 (March 24) I9St. Partial Index 


Diseases of Respiratory Apparatus in 1951. M. Bariéty and R. Lesobre 


p. 187 
*Objective Results of Treatment with Streptomycin in 1,000 Cases of 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis in Adults. C. C. Mattei.—p. 163 


Streptomycin in Pulmonary Tuberculosis.—This is a report on 
1,000 adults with pulmonary tuberculosis treated with strepto- 
mycin during the last four years. Two grams of the drug daily 
were administered intramuscularly in six divided doses. A total 
dose of 250 to 400 gm. proved effective in patients with fibro- 
caseous or caseating lesions and a total dose of 600 to 800 gm. 
was effective in patients with miliary tuberculosis. Combined 
penicillin and streptomycin were given to patients with hectic 
fever and with large open and secondarily infected lesions. Treat- 
ment was discontinued 20 days after temperature was restored 
to normal but was reinstituted 10 days before the institution 
of pneumothorax or surgical intervention and continued for 10 
days thereafter. Preoperative treatment with streptomycin re- 
quired an average total dose of 60 to 100 gm., and maintenance 
treatment then required about 250 to 400 gm. Toxic reactions 
to the drug were not observed, except for a transient morbilli- 
form eruption about the ninth day of treatment and the occa- 
sional occurrence of eczema (five cases per thousand). Deafness 
lasting six months and then disappearing completely occurred 
in only one patient. Three patients had temporary vertigo. Benign 
icterus occurred in 80 male patients after the administration of 
more than 200 gm. of the drug. This untoward reaction was not 
observed when dihydrostreptomycin was used. Streptomycin 
resistance of certain strains of Koch's bacillus was observed in 
vitro, but clinical resistance was negligible. Patients who already 
had received total doses of 150, 200, 400, and 800 gm. during 
a first course of treatment with streptomycin with excellent 
results were benefited to the same extent by a second course of 
the drug. Rapid defervescence and clearing of the pulmonary 
fields in patients with acute miliary tuberculosis was spectacular 
but often only temporary. Rapid clearing of the lungs in these 
patients was an unfavorable prognostic sign, since 40 of 130 
died even though treatment was not discontinued prematurely. 
In patients with miliary tuberculosis who recovered, clearing of 
the lungs required at least three months. Highly satisfactory 
permanent results were obtained in 32 of 60 patients with gen- 
eralized extensive bronchopneumonia. Streptomycin § therapy 
made it possible to extend the indications for collapse therapy 
and to improve and accelerate its results. In patients with 
bilateral pulmonary tuberculosis, streptomycin therapy made 
possible effective collapse therapy on the less involved side. Com- 
bined treatment with penicillin and streptomycin reduced the 
size of the cavities by one third or more in 40% of 650 patients 
in whom collapse therapy was not feasible, by one half or more 
in 25% of these patients, and caused the cavities to disappear 
completely in 15% of these patients. 
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Practitioner, London 
166:107-208 (Feb.) 1951. Partial Index 

Induction of Labour. M. Fairlie—p. 111. 
Treatment of Threatened Abortion. J. Stallworthy.—p. 118, 
Recognition and Treatment of Toxaemias of Pregnancy. K Bowes 

—p. 124, : . 
The Elderly Primigravida. E. W. L. Thompson.—p. 133. 
Care of the Diabetic Expectant Mother. J. H. Peel.—p. 143 
Obstetric Anaesthesia. E, A. Pask.—p. 149. 
Air Transport of Pregnant Women. H. E. Whittingham.—p. 156. 
Approach to Surgery and Anaesthesia in Old Age. T. N Rudd.—p, 159 


Progres Médical, Paris 
79:105-136 (March 10) 1951. Partial Index 
*Amicrobic Urethritis of Venereal Origin in Men: Its Treatment with 
Chloromycetin, J. Tissot.—p. 107. 

Amicrobic Urethritis in Men.—While highly satisfactory, per. 
manent results may be obtained with penicillin in gonccoccic 
infections of the urethra in male patients, there has been ip 
France an increased incidence of amicrobic urethritis in men 
that proved resistant to penicillin and sulfonamide compounds. 
This type of urethritis was described by Waelsch in 1901, and 
Harkness recently insisted that this infection is caused by a 
virus. Seventeen men with amicrobic urethritis, associated with 
prostatitis in three and with epididymitis in one, were treated 
with a French brand of chloramphenicol (tifomycine). A dose 
of 1.50 gm. was given daily by mouth in six divided doses, one 
tablet of 0.25 gm. every three to four hours. The drug was well 
tolerated. Treatment was continued for four to six days accord- 
ing to the localization of the condition and its duration before 
treatment was instituted. All the patients made a complete re- 
covery, but local treatment may occasionally be necessary. 





Revista Argentina de Reumatologia, Buenos Aires 
15:224-246 (Feb.) 1951. Partial Index 


*Treatment of Rheumatic Fever with Rutin and Ascorbic Acid. M 
Schnir.—p. 232. 


Treatment of Rheumatic Fever.—Schnir administered rutin and 
ascorbic acid to 15 patients of either sex between the ages of 
10 and 60 with rheumatic fever. Four patients were seen during 
the first month in the first attack of the disease. They had nor- 
mal hearts. Eleven patients were seen during a recurrence of 
rheumatic fever. The number of recurrences in these patients 
varied between one and six. Ten of the patients had a cardiac 
lesion that was clinically and/or roentgenologically demon- 
strated. Rutin was given every four hours in five fractional doses 
varying from 60 to 250 mg. each. Ascorbic acid was given in 
two fractional doses of 250 or 500 mg. morning and night. The 
total dose of rutin varied between 5 and 60 gm. The total dos 
of ascorbic acid varied between 8 and 60 gm. Cure was ob- 
tained in all patients, as manifested by control of fever and 
of cutaneous, visceral, and articular symptoms, reduction of the 
erythrocyte sedimentation rate, and stabilization or disappeat- 
ance of clinical, roentgenologic, and electrocardiographic evr 
dence of cardiac disease. Within the first three months after 
discontinuation of treatment the patients had a recurrence thal 
was controlled by repeated treatment up to a total dose of 50 
mg. of rutin and 500 mg. of ascorbic acid. Rutin and ascorbic 
acid are not followed by toxic reactions or unpleasant late re 
sults. The substances potentiate the effect of each other, diminish 
the permeability of the tissues, and act favorably on the heart 


disease. 





Schweizerische medizinische Wochenschrift, Basel 
$1:247-270 (March 17) 1951. Partial Index 
Differential Diagnosis of Transient Infiltrations of Lungs with — 
of Eosinophilic Leukocytes in the Blood (Léffler’s Syndrome). AF 
Essellier and B. J. Koszewski.—p. 247. rn 
*Intrathoracic Endoscopic Exeresis of Splanchnic Nerve in Patients 
Gastroduodenal Ulcer. H. Picard.—p. 250. An 
*Intravenous Administration of Paraaminosalicylic Acid (PAS). F. 


berg.—p. 255. 


Exeresis of Splanchnic Nerve in Gastroduodenal Uleer—& 


tensive exeresis of the splanchnic nerve down to and below the 
diaphragm was performed on 29 patients in whom 4 simple 
ed on roentgene 


gastric or duodenal ulcer had been demonstrat 
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logic examination. Patients with indolent ulcers were excluded. 
sfter the production of a moderate pneumothorax, roentgen 
examination was done so that it might be ascertained whether 
the layers of the pleura were free. With the patient under local 
westhesia and with the aid of a trocar, the thoracoscope then 
was pushed into the pleural cavity, within the anterior to median 
axillary line through the fifth to the sixth intercostal space. 
The entire course of the sympathetic nerve and the branching 
af of both the splanchnic nerves could be seen in the posterior 
thoracic cavity. A simple device, consisting of a bicycle spoke 
whose end had been bent at an angle of 130 degrees and ground 
«oa point, Was inserted with the aid of a second trocar puncture 
\ slight incision was made easily in the pleura, and the 
splanchnic nerve Was wound around the point of the spoke. The 
characteristic pain in the gastric region on either 
he left or the right side, and microscopic examination of the 
removed nerve provided additional proof that the proper nerve 
had been removed. After the intervention the patients were fol- 
owed up for five to 21 months. All the patients had immediate 
sain relief. Some had vomited seven to eight times a day before 
the intervention. No vomiting occurred after the intervention. 
eight up to 40 pounds (19 kg.) were observed 

All patients were placed on a normal diet and 
of complaints. Ten days to six weeks after the 

ulcer niche could no longer be demonstrated 
ical examination. The regular presence of two 
o three myelinated fibers was revealed by systematic examina- 
tion of the removed splanchnic nerve, and thus again physio- 
logical proof was provided of the presence of vagus fibers in 
the splanchnic nerve. An alternate functional play between the 
apparently an! .gonistic systems of vagus and sympathetic nerve 
is suggested. ()verstimulation of the sensitive sympathetic nerve 
in connection with emotion causes secondary stimulation of the 
vagus. The splanchnicectomy eliminates pain, and thus the 
simulating impulses from the center to the neuromotor-secre- 
lory system of the vagus are abolished. 


patient felt 


Increases 1n 
within one 5 
remained ft 
ntervention 


on roentgen: 


Intravenous Administration of Paraaminosalicylic Acid.—C on- 
tinuous intravenous drip of paraaminosalicylic acid solution has 
been used satisfactorily for the treatment of tuberculous men- 
ingitis. Intermittent intravenous administration of a solution 
of sodium paraaminosalicylic acid in distilled water was used 
in the treatment of 40 tuberculous patients, in 14 of them before 
and after excision of the lung or decortication, in nine during 
acute exudative tuberculosis of the pleura, in seven following 
recent hematogenous or bronchogenous dissemination and in 10 
after pneumonolysis or plastic operations. Every day for 10 to 
(2 days 500 cc. of a 4% solution were administered slowly 
0 drops per minute) within 3 to 5% hours. The advantage of 
ihe intravenous over the oral administration of paraamino- 
salicylic acid consists in the high concentration of the drug in 
the blood and in its independence of the gastrointestinal tract. 
The drug was well tolerated. Nausea, vertigo or tendency to 
vollapse were observed only if the solution was administered 
mess than three hours. The prothrombin time did not diminish, 
ind the incidence of distant thrombosis was not increased. Intra- 
‘enous administration of paraaminosalicylic acid has proved 
particularly valuable after extensive surgical procedures on the 
lungs, because the site of the operation is constantly washed 
by a pleural exudate containing large amounts of the drug. With 
+ single daily intravenous infusion of the drug an effective con- 
“entration was obtained in the pleural exudate of patients with 
‘uberculosis of the pleura, thus making repeated intrathoracic 
nections of irritating hypertonic solution unnecessarv. Massive 
"ematogenous dissemination was controlled with six intravenous 
infusions of 20 gm. of paraaminosalicylic acid combined with 
pad ‘ee sulfamethazine. Patients who hardly responded 
wrest ~eemaomaggs of the drug responded well to inter- 
iculary — enous administration. This method proved par- 
ective in those cases in which a most intensive 
6 ac had to be obtained over a short period. Intermit- 
avenous administration of paraaminosalicylic acid 


be combined wi i 
pottible ined with streptomycin therapy whenever 
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Semaine des Hopitaux de Paris 
27:753-786 (March 6) 1951. Partial Index 


*Transmission of Malaria. J. Lebon and G. Senevet.—p. 753 
Treatment of Acute Malaria. J. Lebon and M. Fabregoule.—p. 755 


Transmission of Malaria.— Malaria may be transmitted not only 
by the bites of infected mosquitoes but also by blood trans- 
fusion, contaminated hypodermic syringes, and prenatally. The 
pessibility of the passage of plasmodia from the mother to the 
fetus is to be considered as established by the demonstration 
of plasmodia in the blood of the umbilical cord or in the organs 
of a newborn infant. Further proof of this mode of transmis- 
sion has been provided by the occurrence of attacks of malaria 
in newborn infants several days after birth in countries in which 
malaria is not endemic. Transmission of malaria by blood trans- 
fusion may be intentional, as in fever therapy. Involuntary inocu- 
lation by blood transfusions, on the contrary, is a regrettable 
complication, which may be prevented by blood tests performed 
on the donors before the transfusion, although it must be ad- 
mitted that often parasites could not be demonstrated even in 
thick films obtained from donors with malaria. Plasmodium 
malariae was the pathogenic agent observed most frequently 
by occidental authors in cases of this type. It seems that the risk 
of transmission has not been reduced by the use of preserved 
blood because of the maintained vitality of the plasmodia. More 
than 200 cases of transmission of malaria by contaminated hypo- 
dermic syringes, 47 of them fatal, have been listed in world 
literature. The authors emphasize the great sensitivity to the 
malarial parasites, and particularly to P. falciparum, of the 
persons to whom the disease has been transmitted in this way. 
The mortality rate is to be considered 20 times higher than in 
other patients. Recent investigations on “normal” transmission 
of malaria by bites of infected mosquitoes revealed that P. vivax 
may be transmitted to man more easily than P. falciparum and 
the latter more easily than P. malariae. P. vivax within the 
mosquito does not suffer from low temperatures during the 
night, and that partly explains the exclusiveness of this para- 
site in spring and its distribution as far as to the 60th northern 
parallel. The sporogenic cycle of P. falciparum does not occur 
at a nocturnal temperature below 16 C., and, therefore, except 
for the tropics, it is limited to several weeks or months of sum- 
mer in the temperate zone. P. malariae develops only in a small 
number of anopheles. The life cycle of P. vivax requires 15 to 
18 days, that of P. falciparum 18 to 20 days, and that of P. 
malariae 31 days. The anopheles, although it may be a carrier 
of plasmodia, will transmit them to man only if the sporozoites 
are living and capable of development in man. 


Ugeskrift for Laeger, Copenhagen 
113:223-252 (Feb. 22) 1951. Partial Index 


*Clinical Experiences with ACTH Treatment in Certain Skin Diseases. 
H. Brodthagen, F. Reymann and M. Schwartz.—p. 223. 

Plastic Pyeloureteral Operation in Hydronephrosis. P. Fogh-Andersen 
—p. 226. 

Three Cases of Peroneal Muscular Paralysis (Charcot-Marie-Tooth Type) 
in Siblings. O. Qstergaard Jensen.—p. 229. 


Clinical Experiences with ACTH in Certain Skin Diseases.—The 
authors state that their experiences to date allow no definite con- 
clusions as to the field of indication for pituitary adrenocortico- 
tropic hormone (ACTH). The effect of the substance in pem- 
phigus patients calls for further trial; one patient with pemphigus 
vegetans is symptom-free two months after treatment, and a sec- 
ond patient, with pemphigus vulgaris, had a recurrence a few 
days after a month’s treatment. In psoriasis the results are dis- 
couraging, but investigations will be continued, especially with 
regard to acute erythroderma. Transitory improvement was seen 
in a patient with exfoliative erythroderma and moderate im- 
provement in one of two patients with scleroderma diffusa. A 
patient with periarteritis nodosa is unimproved despite prolonged 
treatment. 








General Psychotherapy: Dynamics and Procedures. By D. Ewen 
Cameron, M.D... D.P.M.. F.R.C.P.. Professor of Psychiatry, McGill 
University, Montreal. Cloth. $5. Pp. 304. Grune & Stratton, 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, 1950 


The author has had extensive experience in treating patients, 
as well as in teaching students in psychotherapeutic technics. 
The book is an outstanding example of organization and sys- 
tematic presentation of a subject that is generally difficult to 
reduce to a workable classification. The author's viewpoint is 
not primarily that of the orthodox ego-psychiatrist, but is highly 
colored by a mechanistic behavioristic point of view with em- 
phasis on conditioning as a most potent factor in determination 
of human reactions. 

The author starts with five basic premises regarding human 
behavior. These are as follows: (1) that the organism seeks a 
point of equilibrium between itself and its environment (home- 
ostasis); (2) that the person is incomplete and must therefore 
seek completion in relation with others; (3) that the organism 
responds as a whole to any stimulus no matter where applied; 
(4) that concepts of causality or event sequences must be 
broadened in order to understand human behavior, and (5) that 
the problems of behavior are relative to the social and cultural 
environment of the person. 

In speaking of the dynamics of psychotherapy, the author 
reduces the whole structure of psychotherapy to three pivotal 
concepts that are based on the preceding premises, and that deal 
with normalization and adaptability of the nonunitary organism. 
There is a detailed discussion of the dynamics of psychotherapy 
and, finally, of the technics of psychotherapy, illustrated with 
excerpts from tape recordings, which are extensively used by 
the author. The sections on integrative and directive psycho- 
therapy are well written, logical, and complete. There is an 
informative chapter on the use of adjuvants of psychotherapy, 
as well as excellent chapters on group and nursing psycho- 
therapy. 

The book is extremely well written and follows a literary style 
with a logical clear presentation of the material. The printing 
and format are of good quality. The book should be valuable not 
only to the general practitioner who is seeking a short intro- 
duction to psychotherapy, but also to the teacher of psychiatry 
who is seeking an organized logical presentation of the subject. 
There are, naturally, statements by the author that are of a 
controversial nature, but on the whole the book can be recom- 
mended as being one of the best, concise textbooks on psycho- 


therapy. 


Psychosurgery in the Treatment of Mental Disorders and Intractable 
Pain. By Walter Freeman, M.D., Ph.D., F.A.C.P., Professor of Neurology, 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C., and James W. Watts, 
M.D., F.A.C.S F.LC.S.. Professor of Neurological Surgery, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. Second edition. Cloth. $10.50 
Pp. S98, with 156 illustrations. Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 E. 
Lawrence Ave.. Springfield, Ill.; Blackwell Scientific Publications, Ltd., 
49 Broad St., Oxford, England; The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St., W., 
Toronto 2B, 1950 


This edition of this monograph on psychosurgery is greatly 
enlarged over the first edition, which appeared in 1942. The 
authors’ experience with the treatment of mental illnesses by 
surgery on the frontal lobes has been greatly extended. Only 80 
patients had been operated on at the time of their first edition. 
They now have performed frontal lobotomy on 617 patients and 
transorbital lobotomy on 262 patients. - 

In the interval between the publication of the two editions of 
this monograph, various new techniques of psychosurgery have 
been devised, and operations on the frontal lobes have been used 
in the treatment of patients with intractable pain. The new tech- 
niques of removal of selected areas of the frontal cortex 
(topectomy), undercutting of the frontal cortex, thalamotomy, 
and open frontal lobotomy are discussed briefly. The authors 
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have continued to use their original technique of frontal lobot. 
omy. One of the authors, Dr. Freeman, has performed the 
majority of the transorbital operations. Dr. Watts expresses 
the opinion that any procedure involving cutting of brain tissye 
is a Major surgical operation and should be performed only by 
those schooled in neurosurgical techniques, and that disability 
should constitute the indication for transorbital lobotomy, as 
well as for other types of psychosurgery. 

The monograph is well written. Abstracts of case histories 
are scattered throughout the text. These, together with the 
numerous illustrations and tables, add greatly to its value. There 
are several hundred references to the important publications 
that have appeared on the subject since 1942. There is a brief 
but adequate index. 

The authors have performed a monumental task in following 
the nearly 1,000 patients who have been subjected to operation, 
The operative procedures, management of the patient in the 
immediate postoperative period, and the treatment after dis. 
charge from the hospital are considered in detail. The final re- 
sults, grouped according to diagnostic categories, are discussed 
fully and also presented in tabular form. Complications of the 
operations, fatalities, and unfavorable sequelae are discussed 
fully. Possible reasons for failure of the operations are con- 
sidered, as well as the factors that are of importance in the 
determination of whether the operation is indicated and whether 
it is likely to be successful. 

Psychosurgery is Still a controversial subject. Ardent advocates 
and antagonists are still debating the subject. The final role of 
psychosurgery in the treatment of mental illnesses and in the 
relief of intractable pain has not been definitely settled. This 
edition of this monograph by the two physicians who have pio- 
neered this work in this country and who have had the greatest 
experience in this field will always be a milestone and will serve 
as a guide to others who are seeking an ultimate solution to the 
problem. 


Nitrous Oxide-Oxygen Anesthesia. By F. W. Clement. M.D. Thin 
edition. Cloth. $6.50. Pp. 369, with 129 illustrations. Lea & Febiger, 0 
S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 6, 1951. 


The author is widely known as an authority on the subject 
because of his work and teaching. Nitrous oxide anesthesia 
thoroughly discussed from the standpoint of pharmacology, 
physiology, and practical administration. The signs of anesthesia, 
the techniques of administration, and the dangers incident to the 
administration of anesthesia are clearly presented. 

his edition has been considerably enlarged, and there is 4 
more detailed discussion of important factors in the adminis 
tration of nitrous oxide anesthesia. A chapter is devoted to the 
use of curare, and there is a discussion of the use of other anes 
thetic agents as a supplement to nitrous oxide. Because of the 
widespread interest in and use of combinations of nitrous oxide, 
curare, and thiopental (pentothal") sodium, considerably more 
space might have been allotted to a discussion of this form of 
combined anesthesia. The characteristics of nitrous oxide anes 
thesia, as presented in this volume, are so modified by the use of 
combinations of drugs that new descriptions are called for. 

This volume is also valuable, because it presents information 
on many subjects, other than nitrous oxide, of interest to the 
anesthesiologist. It discusses the classification of patients as 0 
operative risk, premedication, and the causes, signs, and treal- 
ment of circulatory and respiratory disturbances during oper 
tion. Endotracheal anesthesia and the technical features ° 
anesthetic gas administration are described. The importance 
oxygen and abnormalities in oxygen and carbon dioxide levels 


are discussed. Anesthesia for dental operations is very well 
presented. sit 
This volume is excellent because of its clarity of descript ‘ 
of histor 


and its wealth of detail. Some portions are primarily 
cal interest. The book should be read and studied by all perso® 


who administer anesthetics. 
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Adsorption and Chromatography. By Harold Gomes Cassidy, Associate 
professor in Chemistry, Yale University, New Haven. Volume V, Tech- 
nique of Organic Chemistry. Arnold Weissberger, editor. Cloth. $7. Pp. 
4, with illustrations. Interscience Publishers, Inc., 250 Sth Ave., New 
York 1; 2a Southampton Row, London, W.C.1, 1951. 

The stated objective of the book is to describe and explain 
yy discussion Of principles the various means by which adsorp- 
ion may be used in organic chemistry for the separation of 
mixtures. This purpose is admirably achieved in spite of the 
enormous quantity of work in this field that has been reported 
in the literature. Limiting his discussion to types of manipu- 
ations and the principles involved rather than giving detailed 
procedures for specific separations, the author has been able to 
indicate the wide applicability of adsorption to organic separa- 
jons. He has emphasized liquid-vapor, liquid-liquid, and liquid- 
lid interfaces, since they are of prime interest to the organic 
chemist. References to the literature on other interfaces are 
nevertheless given. Adsorbents, their properties and sources are 
discussed fully. Little discussion is included on biochemical im- 
lications, surface active agents, wetting, detergency, or indus- 
rial applications, although references to the literature are given 
where possible. 

The subject of adsorption in the separation of mixtures is of 
wich great importance to the chemist and biochemist that even 
a mediocre treatise on the subject would generate considerable 
interest. A work as comprehensive and lucid as this one will 
unquestionably become an essential of any serious chemical 
library. 


Diarreas por deficiencia de la nutricién: Sprue y otros sindromes 
digestivo-anemicos similares. Por el Dr. Fernando Milanés Alvarez, pro- 
fesor de la Fa ultad de medicina de la Universidad de la Habana. Cloth 
Pp. 329, wit 19 illustrations. Editorial Libreria Selecta, O'Reilly 357, 
La Habana, 30 

In this volume, the author following a methodical order dis- 
cusses the clinical characteristics for identification of the diar- 
rheic syndromes due to deficiency of nutrition; its differential 
diagnosis with diarrheas not due to deficiency of nutrition; the 
importance of general information as to the habits of nutrition 
and patholovical antecedents; the clinical aspect with symptoma- 
tology, subjective and objective, and the complementary labera- 
tory examinations; radiological and endoscopic studies, and 
biopsies. There is a chapter on the differential diagnosis of the 
different types of diarrheas due to deficient nutrition with its 
anatomical and histological pathology, physiopathology, and 
etiopathogenesis. Later there is a chapter dealing with evolution, 
complications. prognosis, treatment, prophylaxis, and rehabili- 
tation. 

The work presented is based on studies carried out in Cuba on 
Cuban patients who follow a type of nutrition that differs from 
that prevalent in this country because of economic and cli- 
matic conditions. Nevertheless, the principles are the same, and 
the conclusions should prove worth while to the practitioner and 
the specialist in the field. 

The language used throughout the book is Spanish, but at the 
end of the volume there is an extensive bibliography in which 
mention is made of numerous articles published in English. 
There are many illustrations, some in color, and numerous 
charts and statistics which complement the discussions. 


My Six Convicts: A Psychologist’s Three Years in Fort Leavenworth. 
By Donald Powell Wilson. Cloth. $3.50. Pp. 369. Rinehart & Company, 
Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York 16, 1951. 

The author of this book is a professor of psychology. He was 
formerly at the University of Redlands and is now at Los 
Angeles State College. He was asked by the United States Public 
Health Service to undertake a research project in drug addiction 
and criminality at Fort Leavenworth Penitentiary and for three 
years devoted himself to the study which forms the basis of the 
Present book. 

The book is written in seminarrative form. It is not a record 
of the research project, but is a “reminiscent impression of the 
humors, whimsies and tragedies” of his six convict assistants. 
It relates his winning the good will of the hardened and often 
‘iclous criminals, the obstacles he met, and the accomplishments. 
Although the names of the characters are fictitious, all the events 

describes actually occurred. Just a few of these are the 
murder of a fellow convict under the very eyes of the guards, an 
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attempted prison break when the convicts saved the author's life, 
and the time when a Negro convict hypnotized his guard, 
hanged himself with the guard’s belt, was declared dead by a 
physician, and came out of his three day trance on the autopsy 
table as the knife was poised over him. 

In addition, the book tells something of how a psychologist 
carries out his testing and the reasoning behind it. It also sup- 
plies information about penal conditions in this country. It con- 
tains both pathos and humor. Every page is good reading. 


The Low Fat, Low Cholesterol Diet: What to Eat and How to Prepare 
It. By E. Virginia Robbin, Senior Dietitian, E. V. Cowell Memorial Hospi- 
tal, University of California, Berkeley, and others. Introduction by Thomas 
P. Lyon, M.D., Research Associate in Medica! Physics, Donner Laboratory, 
University of California, Berkeley, and John W. Gofman, Ph.D., M.D., 
Associate Professor of Medical Physics, Donner Laboratory, University 
of California, Berkeley. Cloth. $3.45. Pp. 371, with illustrations. Double- 
day & Company, Inc., Garden City, New York; 14 W. 49th St., New 
York 20, 1951. 


The growing concern which has developed recently relative 
to the relation of cholesterol intake and metabolism to athero- 
sclerosis has created an unusual need for a reliable source of 
information about dietary sources of cholesterol and the prac- 
tical management of low cholesterol diets. This need has been 
admirably filled by the volume “The Low Fat, Low Cholesterol 
Diet” by Dobbin, Lyon, and Gofman. 

This book is written for both the physician and the layman 
by a group of capable dietitians and one physician. It is filled 
with useful information concerning the fat and cholesterol con- 
tent of various foods and with dozens of carefully prepared 
menus which are applicable to conditions of slight, moderate, 
or extreme dietary restriction of fat or cholesterol, or both. The 
exact manner of use of special purpose foods, the sources of 
such foods, and the actual recipes for their use in the diet are 
all included. Indeed, it is impossible to imagine any combination 
of dietary circumstances related to the main problem under 
consideration that is not covered in its practical aspects in this 
volume. No attempt has been made to produce a textbook on 
cholesterol metabolism or on the pathology or clinical aspects of 
arteriosclerosis. The appendix does contain, however, a brief but 
reliable section on nutrition in general, sufficient for a considera- 
tion of the adequacy of special diets. 

There is no obvious criticism of the book itself, but in regard 
to the underlying philosophy on which it is based, it is justifiable 
to point out that the validity of low cholesterol, low fat diets as 
a practical means for control of the atherosclerotic process re- 
mains to be proved. On the basis of present evidence, the gene- 
tically determined manner of handling cholesterol by the 
metabolic machinery of the person probably is of far greater 
importance than the magnitude of the exogenous source of that 
steroid compound. If in the future some practical way is devised 
by which cholesterol-susceptible persons may be identified, then 
a practical volume of this sort will take on added meaning, for 
it is clear that certain persons will show a pronounced slowing 
of vascular cholesterol deposition when their intake of that 
substance is restricted. To many others it apparently makes little 
difference. It is impractical, even if scientifically sound, to at- 
tempt to change the dietary habits of a whole population, at 
least until the evidence is more persuasive. 

These considerations, however, do not detract from this excel- 
lent volume itself, and it is to be recommended without any 
qualifications to dietitians, physicians, and laymen who need 
dependable help in solving the practical problems of the low 
cholesterol diet. 


Allgemeine und anorganische Chemie: Ein einfaches Lehrbuch auf 
neuzeitiicher Grundlage. Von Gerold Schwarzenbach, Professor an der 
Universitat Ziirich. Fourth edition. Cloth. 21.60 marks; $5.15. Pp. 474, 
with 107 illustrations. Georg Thieme, Diemershaldenstrasse 47 (14a) 
Stuttgart O; agents for U. S. A.: Grune & Stratton, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, 1950. 


This work seems to be simply and clearly written, well or- 
ganized, and adequately illustrated. It gives almost equal space 
to an exposition of modern chemical theory and a description of 
the elements and their common compounds. The material 
covered is more extensive and the treatment is more thorough 
than one might expect in American elementary textbooks. Unlike 
some foreign books, it is indexed adequately. 
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Elements of Bacterial Cytology. By Georges Knaysi, Professor of 
Bacteriology, Cornell University, New York. Second edition. Cloth. $5. 
Pp. 375, with 169 illustrations. Comstock Publishing Company, Inc., 124 
Roberts Place, Cornell Heights, Ithaca, New York, 1951. 


This edition of Professor Knaysi’s monograph, the first edition 
of which appeared in 1944, has been greatly expanded and re- 
vised to include new knowledge resulting from the current 
revival of activity in the cytology of microorganisms. The book 
can be recommended as indispensable background and reference 
reading for the serious and discriminating student of the sub- 
ject, whether he be a mature investigator or graduate student. 

Professor Knaysi’s book is not clinically oriented. For the 
medical reader seeking orientation in microbiology, this treatise 
is recommended only with reservations arising from the follow- 
ing considerations. Biochemically the basic similarities of all 
living organisms, including bacteria, are well established. Recog- 
nition of fundamental biochemical processes common both to 
microorganisms and to the cells of higher organisms is proving 
exceedingly fruitful in that it permits analysis, through more 
experimentally controllable populations of microorganisms, of 
processes that can be verified as occurring in the metabolism of 
the cells of higher forms, including man. Appreciation of similar 
common elements in the structure and organization of the cells 
of bacteria and of higher forms is just now in process of 
emergence. The details are highly controversial. No general 
treatise, including Professor Knaysi’s, could possibly keep 
abreast of this rapidly developing new insight. Areas of bacterial 
cytology in which the rapid chances in the subject have rendered 
obsolescent even the treatment in Professor Knaysi’s recent 
monograph are as follows: the organization of the nucleus, 
nuclear division, sporulation, bacterial cytogenetics, the organ- 
ization of the cytoplasm, the biology of spirochetes and bac- 
terial flagella. 

The very defects of the book are cogent evidence of the 
process of maturation which bacterial cytology is currently 
undergoing, and to which Professor Knaysi has contributed 
enormously through his personal investigations, his scholarly 
and critical reviews, and his teaching. “Elements of Bacterial 
Cytology” is illustrated well and profusely, and includes many 
original electron micrographs. The style is clear and readable 
and the bibliography valuable. The book is an essential contri- 
bution to its field. It should stimulate all concerned to seek 
clearer insight into this challenging subject. 


Human Physiology. By Bernardo A. Houssay, M.D., Professor of 
Physiology, Buenos Aires, Argentina, and others. Translated by Juan T. 
Lewis, M.D., and Olive T. Lewis. Foreword by Herbert M. Evans, M.D 
Cloth. $14. Pp. 1118, with 499 illustrations. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 18; Aldwych House, Aldwych, London, 
W.C.2, 1951 

This new textbook of physiology is edited by Houssay, well- 
known endocrinologist and Nobel laureate in physiology, and 
written by him and other South American physiologists. It gives 
a well-balanced presentation of the various parts of human 
physiology, without undue overemphasis of those areas of physi- 
ological research in which the writers are particularly interested. 
The book will be of great value to beginning medical students 
who find other standard textbooks too difficult. The book is 
amply illustrated, and each chapter is provided with a small 
number of additional references for further study. There is an 
extensive index. Printing and binding are excellent. 


Methods of Vitamin Assay. Prepared and edited by Association of 
Vitamin Chemists, Inc. Second edition. Cloth. $5.50. Pp. 301, with illus- 
trations. Interscience Publishers, Inc., 250 Fifth Ave.. New York 1, 1951. 


With the strides made in both vitamin technology and therapy 
and the advent of new vitamins, this edition of a widely accepted 
and used book is warmly welcomed. Assays for members of the 
vitamin B complex family, newly included in this edition, are 
those for pantothenic acid, pyridoxine, folic acid, biotin, vita- 
min B,., and a chemical analysis for nicotinic acid (niacin). Both 
suggestions from interested persons and information from cur- 
rent literature have been utilized in the revision of the methods 
included in the first edition. 

The chapter on vitamin B,, should be of special interest be- 
cause of the world-wide attention which has been focused on 
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this important newcomer to the field since the announcement 
of its discovery in 1948. 

The book includes time-tried analytical procedures only. The 
methods included have been successfully applied to a variety 
of foods or other materials by several committee members. 

The main merit of the book lies in the great job that has been 
done in the incorporation in one cover of those analytical 
methods that will be of most utility to the vitamin chemist and 
the inclusion of sufficient explanatory material with each method 
so that no difficulty should be experienced in application of the 
method, there being no necessity for recourse to the Original 
source. 


The Abnormal Pne phalogram. By Leo M. Davidoff, M_D., pj. 
rector of Neurological Surgery, Beth Israel Hospital, New York, and 
Bernard S. Epstein, M.D., Associate Radiologist, Jewish Hospital of 
Brooklyn, Brooklyn. Cloth. $15. Pp. 506, with 695 illustrations. Lea 4 
Febiger, 600 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 6, 1950. 





This book is a fitting and valuable companion to “The 
Normal Encephalogram,” by the same author. In the intro- 
duction, the technic, examination, and interpretation of plain 
roentgenograms of the skull are discussed. Following this is a 
chapter on pathology of brain tumors, which compresses some 
excellent photomicrographs and brief descriptions of the great 
majority of brain tumors into less than 20 pages. 

The brain tumors are classified properly according to their 
anatomic location. Each group is covered in ideal fashion as 
follows: The introduction is a presentation of the clinical picture 
with the usual signs and symptoms. This is followed by a brief 
review of the literature; then the authors list their own material. 
The plain roentgenograms of the skull are discussed, and then 
the pneumoencephalographic studies, with the characteristic 
deformities taken up in detail. Positive and pertinent negative 
findings are summarized and the differential diagnosis discussed. 

This excellent work on brain tumors accounts for at least 
60% of the material in the text. There are two other sections. 
One, under the heading of Non-Neoplastic Tumors, covers 
subdural hematoma, brain abscess, syphilis of the brain, vas- 
cular anomalies of the brain, intracranial aneurysms, and 
cerebral hemorrhage and thrombosis. The second, titled Non- 
Tumorous Lesions of the Brain, includes lesions of the septum 
pellucidum; lesions of the aqueduct of Sylvius, spontaneous 
pneumocephalus; cerebral atrophy, agenesis of the corpus cal- 
losum, platybasia, Arnold Chiari malformation, meningo- 
encephalocele and craniolacunia; congenital hydrocephalus; 
amaurotic family idiocy; optic chiasm and posterior fossa 
arachnoiditis; serous meningitis; encephalitis, encephalopathies 
and rare infections of the nervous system, and tuberous 
sclerosis. These subjects are discussed in the same manner 4s 
the brain tumors. 

There is an excellent index of illustrative cases. The whole 
book is so arranged as to be most valuable to the neuroradi- 
ologist ‘as a reference work, stressing as it does the anatomic 
approach to the problems of interpretation. 


The Normal Encephalogram. By Leo M. Davidoff, M.D., Director of 
Neurological Surgery, Beth Israel Hospital, New York, and Cornelius G. 
Dyke, M.D. Third edition, revised by Leo M. Davidoff. Cloth. $6. Pp. 240, 
with 190 illustrations. Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 
6, 1951. 


As stated in the preface this book is chiefly concerned with 
encephalographic anatomy. It remains the outstanding work in 
this field, brief and easily readable. The addition of planigraphy 
has aided considerably in clarifying the anatomy of midline 
structures. There is little change in the organization of the 
material. Additional excellent illustrations have been inc 
and the bibliography is more extensive. = 

Under “General Considerations” are grouped history, indica 
tions and contraindications for encephalography, technique 
encephalography, roentgen technique, and reactions to eh 
cephalography. Following are separate chapters, entitled = 
Ventricles, Interventricular Foramina and Aqueduct of Sylvius, 
“The Cerebral Convolutions and Sulci,” “The Su 
Cisterns and Their Contents,” and “Intracranial Structures and 
Their Related Fluid Spaces.” This last chapter is of 
value in correlating certain solid structures with the 
and adjacent air shadows as seen on the roentgenogram. 
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SLEEPING PILLS CONTAINING AN EMETIC 

To THE Eptror:—It has been suggested that some drug be incor- 
porated in sleeping pills which would make the patient vomit 
if he took an overdose. What is that preparation called? What 
is the emetic most suitable for this purpose, and in what dosage 








is it used so it will not cause any symptoms in normal dosage 
hut will cause vomiting in doses of a lethal nature? It seems 
like an ercellent way of preventing suicide by overdoses of 







sedatives H. Curtis Wood, M.D., Philadelphia. 





Answer.—-Combinations of barbituric acid derivatives and 
snemetic drug, designed to produce emesis when dangerous dos- 
we levels of the barbiturate are reached, have been on the 
market for two years or more. Mixtures of this type, containing 
ipecac as the emetic drug, have been supplied under such trade 
names as scd-ems* (a capsule sold by Wm. A. Spencer, Inc., 
Chicago, an stated to contain 100 mg. of pentobarbital sodium 
and 30 mg. of powdered ipecac), em kaps* (pentobarbital sodium 
and powdered extract ipecac) and em tabs” (phenobarbital plus 
powdered e\tract ipecac). The latter two preparations have been 
supplied by the Dahl Pharmacal Company of Minneapolis. 

The report of the animal experiments of Miskimon and Mis- 
kimon (A Method for the Prevention of Suicidal Deaths Caused 















by the Barbituric Acid Derivatives, Virginia M. Monthly 77:119 
[March] 1950) suggests that zinc sulfate might be preferable to 
ipecac in such preparations. Ipecac is not free of systemic toxic- 





ity. It produces vomiting by a combination of central and local 
action. If the emetic component of such a drug combination must 
be absorbed in order to be effective, ample time will elapse for 
simultaneous ibsorption of much of the barbiturate. Zinc sultate 
is faster in producing emesis, and, should no emesis occur, it 1s 
not absorbe: 

In December 1949 the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
gave consideration to a barbiturate-ipecac combination and of- 
fered the following objections to such mixtures: 1. Emetics such 
a ipecac are not harmless drugs but potential poisons, even 
though the amount included with ordinary hypnotic doses of the 
barbiturate probably would not injure the majority of patients. 
2. It is questionable whether the emetic would accomplish the 
object intended, as toxic doses of barbiturates that are rapidly ab- 
sorbed would probably narcotize the emetic center. 3. If the 
emetic is effective, vomitus might be aspirated into the bronchi 
of a partially narcotized patient and kill rather than save the 
patient. 





















THE FENESTRATION OPERATION 

To THE Epitor:—Does the fenestration operation for otosclero- 
sis have any effect on auditory nerve degeneration? Is nerve 
deafness apt to occur in otosclerosis whether or not one has a 
fenestration operation? M.D., Pennsylvania. 







_ANSWER.—A recent study suggests that a successful fenestra- 
Won operation with a maintained hearing improvement may 
afford a partial protection against progressive auditory nerve 
degeneration. This finding, based on a study recently published 
by Adin and Shambaugh in the Archives of Otolaryngology, 
March, 1951, of 390 ears observed for five to 10 years, needs 
caarmation by other observers before it can be accepted con- 
“usively. Theoretigally, one would not expect the fenestration 
operation to have any effect on the underlying sclerotic lesion, 


l j . ° > 
including the auditory nerve degeneration which so often occurs 
 Otosclerosis. 


















The answers here published have been prepared by competent authorities. 

do not, however, represent the opinions of any official bodies unless 
— Stated in the reply. Anonymous communications and queries on 
ame cannot be answered. Every letter must contain the writer's 
and address, but these will be omitted on request. 





QUERIES AND MINOR NOTES 





HAPTENS AND BLOCKING ANTIBODIES 


To THE Epitror:—Please discuss attempts to produce haptens to 
neutralize antibodies in the Rh-negative pregnant woman and 
explain blocking antibodies. Please give references to the liter- 
ature. A. Pirrone, M.I)., Cleveland. 


ANSWER.—The idea of preparing Rh hapten to neutralize Rh 
antibodies in sensitized Rh-negative women was first proposed 
in 1944 (Wiener, Sonn and Belkin: J. Exper. Med. 79:235 
{March] 1944). Belkin and Wiener (Demonstration of the Prop- 
erties A, B, M, N, and Rh in Red Cell Stromata, Proc. Soc. 
Exper. Biol. & Med. 56:214 [June] 1944) showed that the Rh 
factors, as well as the M-N and A-B factors, are located in the 
red cell stromas, but were unable to extract the Rh substance 
from the stromas. These observations have been confirmed 
(Calvin, Evans, Behrendt and Calvin: Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. 
& Med. 61:416 [April] 1946). Carter (J. Immunol. 61:79 [Jan.| 
1949) claimed to have isolated the Rh hapten in alcoholic ex- 
tracts of red cells and asserted that injection of her preparation 
reduced the Rh antibody titer in vivo. Wiener (J. A. M. A. 
141:1330 [Dec. 31] 1949) and Unger (Am. J. Obst. and Gynec. 
$8:1186 [Dec.| 1949) showed, however, that Carter’s prepara- 
tion was inert serologically both in vitro and in vivo. Recently 
Moskowitz, Dandliker, Calvin and Evans (J. /mmunol. 65:383 
{[Oct.] 1950) also reported their inability to confirm Carter's 
work. By a complicated physical procedure involving multiple 
separations from aqueous suspensions by high speed centrifuga- 
tion, they obtained a water-soluble fraction which they desig- 
nated as elinin, which contained the Rh and A and B factors 
from red cell stromas. The Rh activity of the elinin was de- 
stroyed after five minutes at 56 C., but the A activity was not di- 
minished after 30 minutes at 56 C. Moreover, the Rh activity was 
rapidly lost even in sterile solutions in the refrigerator after as 
short a period as two weeks. Thus, this new technic is not suita- 
ble for the preparation of Rh hapten for clinical use. In sum- 
mary, the claims cf Carter are based on faulty observations and 
there is no immediate prospect of a practicable method of pre- 
paring Rh hapten; nor is there any assurance, should a method 
be devised for preparing Rh hapten, that such preparations 
would be effective in clinical work. 

The term blocking antibody is applied to Rh antibodies that 
are incapable of clumping Rh-positive red cells in saline medi- 
ums. The earlier work on Rh typing was done with Rh-aggluti- 
nating serums active in saline mediums. When cases with 
clinical evidence of Rh sensitization were encountered in which 
Rh antibodies could not be demonstrated in the patient’s serum 
by the usual agglutination technic, Wiener postulated the exist- 
ence of a second type of Rh antibody capable of combining with 
Rh-positive cells in saline mediums but without clumping them. 
He devised a test (blocking test) for demonstrating these anti- 
bodies, and showed that, when Rh-positive cells are treated 
with serum containing strong Rh-blocking antibodies, they be- 
come coated by Rh antibody and can no longer be clumped 
by Rh-agglutinating serum. Later, the Rh-blocking antibodies 
were encountered independently by Race and Diamond, who 
pooled anti-Rh, and anti-rh’ serums in an attempt to produce 
polyvalent anti-Rh’., serum. When the pooled serum still acted 
as anti-rh’, they traced this to the presence of anti-Rh.-blocking 
antibodies, which Race called “incomplete” Rh antibody. Sub- 
sequently, more sensitive and direct methods for demonstrating 
Rh.-blocking antibodies were developed, namely, the conglu- 
tination test of Wiener, the antiglobulin test of Coombs and 
co-workers and the tests with trypsinated red cells of Morton 
and Pickles. However, all these tests appear to detect the same 
antibody, which, because of its in vitro and in vivo behavior, is 
designated univalent Rh antibody to distinguish it from the 
Rh agglutinins, which are designated bivalent antibodies. This 
concept, of Rh-blocking antibodies as univalent antibodies, ex- 
plains their blocking action, and it would be expected that 
univalent antibodies are of smaller molecular size than bivalent 
or agglutinating antibodies. In fact, Wiener has shown (Ann. 
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Allergy 6:293 [May-June] 1948) that univalent-blocking anti- 
bodies readily pass through the intact placenta while bivalent 
antibodies (agglutinins) are held back by the normal placental 
barrier. Thus, it is the blocking or univalent antibody that causes 
erythroblastosis rather than the agglutinating antibody as orig- 
inally postulated by Levine. Nowadays, in antenatal Rh antibody 
tests, therefore, emphasis is placed on tests to detect univalent 
Rh antibodies rather than Rh agglutinins. Diagrams to explain 
the action of blocking antibodies in the blocking test, con- 
glutination test, antiglobulin test and test with trypsinated cells 
have been prepared by Wiener (Rh Glossary, Lab. Digest 6:1 
|Nov.] 1950). 


LOCALIZED FAT ACCUMULATIONS 

lo rHe Eprror:—A /9 vear old girl has abnormal distribution 
of fat from the waist line to 4 inches above the knees. It has 
spared the buttocks but is very thick in the lateral aspects of 
the hips and thighs. Her breasts are normal, her basal meta- 
holic rate is + 4 and urine and blood findings are normal. 
She has extremely irregular menses with severe cramps before 
and during the menstrual period. Her liver is palpable 1 cm. 
helow the costal margin. She has had infectious hepatitis. 
She has been on a strict diet for two years (2,000 calories), 
although the strictness of the diet might be on paper only. 
In two vears she has gained 24 pounds. She has coarse hair 
on the body and is developing a mustache. Please tell me 
what to look for. ls there any treatment? Would you consider 

James A. Craig, M.D., Naples, Fla. 


a pituitary tumor? 


ANSWER.—While this patient has a number of the signs and 
symptoms of an endocrine disorder, such as localized fat accu- 
mulation between the hips and knees, irregular menstrual cycles 
and hirsutism, it is suggested that for the present this be treated 
as a case of exogenous obesity in view of the impracticability 
of a detailed endocrine analysis in your locality. It is suggested 
that she be placed on a 1,000 calory diet, with the use of appe- 
tite-curbing drugs, such as the amphetamines, if necessary. The 
dosage of such drugs would be preferably 5 mg. of racemic 
amphetamine sulfate or phosphate three times a day, one hour 
before meals. If necessary the dosage may be increased at those 
times during the day when the patient has difficulty with food 
restriction. A small dose of a barbiturate may be required with 
the evening dose temporarily. It is probable that with weight 
loss the menstrual cycle will become normal. Even with the 
irregular menses it would seem that the patient is ovulating, 
since functional dysmenorrhea is usually associated with ovula- 
tion. In considering a pituitary tumor, one might find this type 
of fat distribution if there were involvement of the hypothala- 
mus, but this is more often than not associated with amenor- 
rhea. It is advised, however, that a roentgenogram of the skull 
be obtained to rule out the possibility of this lesion. 


HEART DISEASE AND RADIOACTIVE IODINE 

fo THE Eprror:—An Arizona newspaper, on about March 1, 
1951, published an article referring to work done by Drs. 
Herrman L. Blumgart and A. Stone Freedberg, of Harvard 
Medical School, in which they used radioactive iodine in the 
treatment of angina pectoris, Has anything been published 
in medical literature on this subject? 

George A. Barnett, M.D., Riverside, Ill. 


ANSWER.—A comprehensive report of the treatment of pa- 
tients with chronic heart disease who have normal thyroid func- 
tions by Blumgart and associates has appeared in Circulation 
(1:110S5, 1950). Other articles by these authors are as follows: 
Treatment of Euthyroid Cardiac Patients by Producing Myx- 
edema with Radioactive lodine (Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med. 
67:190, 1948) and The Treatment of Euthyroid Cardiac Patients 
with Intractable Angina Pectoris and Congestive Failure with 
Radioactive lodine (J. Clin. Endocrin. 10:1270, 1950). 

The application of this method of treatment has been reserved 
for those who have remained incapacitated because of severe 
attacks of angina pectoris despite the use of all accepted medi- 
cal measures. This method of treatment is being employed in 
several centers where radioactive iodine is available and is said 
to be helpful in selected cases. A report from the University of 
Pennsylvania has appeared in the Pennsylvania State Medical 
Journal, April 1951. 


J.A.M.A., July 7, 195] 


IMMUNIZATION AGAINST TETANUS 

To tHE Eprror:—A boy now aged /1 was given an injection of 
tetanus toxoid by another physician in 1946, following which 
it is said he was unconscious for 24 hours. He also has q his- 
tory of fever and local swelling from an injection of diphtherig 
toxoid given at the age of 4. There is asthma and hay fever 
on both sides of his family; he too has asthma. Recently he 
came in for immunization against tetanus. Tetanus toxoid, 
fluid, was tried in the following ways: 1. An injection of 0.02 
ce. was given intradermally and resulted in the development 
locally of a wheal about 10 by 15 mm. surrounded by an area 
of erythema about 4 cm. in diameter. 2. A few days later he 
was given the same amount subcutaneously. Two days after 
this he was found to have an area of redness and swelling 
about 5 by 10 cm. surrounding the site of the injection. The 
usual single dose of this material is 0.5 cc. This child is said 
to be sensitive to penicillin. What efforts, if any, should be 
made to immunize this boy against tetanus? It was learned that 
at one time he had been given tetanus antitoxin for an injury 
with no ill effects. M.D., Florida. 


ANSWER.—This patient’s blood serum should be titrated s0 
that the existing level of immunity against both tetanus and 
diphtheria may be determined. If the injection given in 1946 was 
alum-precipitated tetanus toxoid, it is probable that this acted 
aS a sensitizing dose, so that later injections could function in 
the manner of booster doses. The intracutaneous injection of 
amounts of tetanus toxoid as low as 1/250th cc. can elicit a 
satisfactory immunologic response in adequately prepared sub 
jects. Moreover, an interval of five to 10 years does not militate 
against satisfactory response to recall injections of such small 
magnitude. Presuming that the usual initial dose, followed by 
repeated small intracutaneous injections, in this subject has not 
resulted in an adequate level of immunity, it is recommended 
that repeated minute volumes of tetanus toxoid (0.01 cc. or 
less) at intervals of one or more weeks, the number to be de- 
termined by blood titrations, be utilized. The Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., has a list of laboratories engaged in studies 
on active immunization against tetanus. The mailing of speci 
mens of blood serum to any one of these laboratories would 
assist in expediting immunization of your patient. 


VAGINAL ORGASM 
To tHe Eprror:—Please explain what is meant by the term 
“vaginal orgasm.” G. Lombard Kelly, M.D., Augusta, Ga. 


ANSWER.—A distinction has been made between clitoral 
orgasm and vaginal orgasm, but this distinction is controversial 
because some authorities deny that a “vaginal orgasm” exists 
J. P. Greenhill (Office Gynecology, ed. 5, Chicago, Year Book 
Publishers, 1948, p. 123) says, “I should like to emphasize @ 
point about which almost nothing has appeared in gynecologic 
literature. This is that in women there are actually two sexual 
organs. The first is the clitoris, which plays the dominant role in 
childhood and in masturbation during adulthood. The second 
organ is the vagina, which psychologically is unimportant until 
puberty. Whereas in the child the clitoris can and does give 
sexual satisfaction, in the normal adult woman it is the vagimé 
which is the principal sexual organ. In frigid women, however, 
the transfer of sexual excitement and satisfaction from the 
clitoris to the vagina does not take place. 

“E. Bergler (Psychiat. Quart. 18:374 [July] 1944) maintains 
that a typically frigid woman suffers not from a deficiency 
the libido but from a neurosis, that is, an illness of the uncot 
scious. For this reason, hormone therapy is unsuccessful ® 
typical cases. Bergler believes that the involuntary contraction 
of pelvic and perineal muscles at the end of the sex act is the 
one and only sure criterion that a man can use to determine 
whether a woman is frigid. Although the absence of glandular 
lubricating secretion during coitus is a sure sign of frigidity, the 
converse is not necessarily true; presence of the secretion 
not exclude the possibility that frigidity in a mild form ma} 
exist.” 

Helene Deutsch in “The Psychology of Women” (Grune & 
Stratton, 1944, p. 233) says, “The awakening of the vagina (0 
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sexual functioning is entirely dependent upon the man’s activity; 
and this absence of spontaneous vaginal activity constitutes the 

ysiologic background of feminine passivity. The competition 
of the clitoris, which intercepts the excitations unable to reach 
the vagina, and the genital trauma then create the dispositional 
tasis of a permanent sexual inhibition, i.e., frigidity.” 

Sandor Rado, in his chapter on “An Adaptational View of 
sexual Behavior” in “Psychosexual Development in Health and 
Disease” (edited by Paul H. Hoch and Joseph Zubin, Grune & 
Stratton, 1949), says (p. 162), “Physiologically, coition may be 
described as a patterned sequence of mutual stimulatory activ- 
ities designed to elicit the reflex of orgastic peristalsis in both 
male and female. Orgastic peristalsis of the penile urethra effects 
the ejection of the semen; orgastic peristalsis of the vaginal 
yalls facilitates this function by ‘milking’ the penis. The spread 
of excitation to adjacent structures and beyond may involve 
muscles of the entire body in orgastic convulsions, thereby pro- 
ducing a generalized “push and pull” toward the union of sperm 
and egg. Orgastic peristalsis is the insemination phase of 
reproduction.” 

Gustav Bychowski, in his chapter on “Some Aspects of Psycho- 
ewuality in Psychoanalytic Experience,” says (page 200), “As 
a manifestation of feminine sexuality the difference between the 
vaginal and the clitoral orgasm is of paramount importance. 
in cases where only the latter is possible there is always a deep 
denial of the feminine role and a morbid masculine 
identification.” 


HELIUM AND ALUMINUM WELDING 

To THE Eprror:—/n aluminum welding operations helium is 
blown onto the metal around the electric arc to facilitate the 
welding quality. Certain workers have complained of a “big 
head,” and others of “pains in the chest.” Would the inhala- 


tion of helium cause these “symptoms?” M.D.., Illinois. 


ANSWER.— Both helium and argon arcs, improperly used, may 
produce physiological damage not produced by ordinary atmos- 
pheric electroarcs but not necessarily more injurious. Oxygen 
being essentially absent, neither nitrogen oxides nor metallic 
oxides are produced. In the absence of an atmospheric shield 
that absorbs ultraviolet rays near to the arcing area, more ultra- 
violet rays reach the general atmosphere. Since oxygen is absent 
from the arc point, ozone is not there created but is created in 
those zones adjacent to the welding area in which the oxygen 
of the atmosphere is present. Ozone in a concentration of | ppm 
has been detected around heli-arc welding, and this level may be 
physiologically significant. There is reason to believe that ozone 
formed along with nitrogen oxides behaves more actively as an 
irritant than when ozone is formed alone, but synergistic actions 
may be involved. The unadmixed ozone, a less immediate irri- 
lant, is said to cause less obvious symptoms, such as chest 
oppression. No proper use of the noble gas arcs will lead to 
oxygen deficiency. Seventy-five per cent mixtures are deliberately 
introduced into artificial atmospheres designed for breathing. 
However, no arc welding should be conducted in closely con- 
fined Spaces without adequate protection of the worker. The 
resulting oxygen deficiency would characterize any form of 
welding, including helium. Helium is an inert gas, becoming 
important in respiration only when the quantity present dis- 
Places oxygen below that level requisite to normal respiration. 


HAY FEVER AND CORONARY DISEASE 


To THE Eptror:—A 46 year old patient had a coronary occlu- 
sion and myocardial infarction four months ago. | would like 
10 give him pyribenzamine® in the spring, which had given 
him good relief for hay fever in previous seasons, if not con- 
iraindicated. Would other histaminics be preferable? 


Elizabeth G. Brings, M.D., Cumberland, Md. 


ANSWER.—There is apparently no evidence of a deleterious 
ect on the coronary circulation from antihistaminic drugs. 
et maine ( pyribenzamine*) hydrochloride is probably as 
a actory as any, and if it has been used in the past without 

Oward symptoms there is no reason why it may not be re- 
= gg this year, despite the myocardial infarct of four months 
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RHEUMATIC FEVER AND INFLUENZA 


To THE Epitor:—A 4] year old woman with rheumatic heart 
disease, who developed rheumatic pleuromediastinitis with bi- 
lateral, pleural effusion, auricular fibrillation, low grade fever, 
and chest pain which required either narcotics or meperidine 
hydrochloride several times a day for relief, showed no ameli- 
oration of signs or symptoms for two months. She then had an 
attack of influenza, epidemic in this area this winter. During 
the first day of this superimposed illness, the chest pains 
ceased, and in less than a week most of the pleural effusion 
had been absorbed. The influenza went through the usual 
stages observed in this epidemic—fever, sore throat, nasal 
catarrh, bronchitis and cough with greenish yellow sputum. 
Have other physicians observed instances in which the course 
of active rheumatic fever has been influenced by an attack of 
influenza? Max Dobrin, M.D., Miami Beach, Fla. 


ANSWER.—Cases are on record in which there is a temporary 
amelioration of active arthritis, rheumatic or otherwise, during 
active infections of other sorts or indeed during infarction, but 
there are no adequate statistics about this phenomenon as yet. 
Whether the spontaneous (increased endogenous) production of 
cortisone by the body in response to the acute complicating dis- 
turbance may be responsible for this is not known. 


HISTAMINE AND HEADACHES 


To tHE Eprror:—/ would appreciate information concerning his- 
tamine desensitization for headaches: (1) type of product to be 
used, (2) dosage schedule and (3) duration treatment may be 
given and (4) contraindications for using histamine. 


M.D., South Dakota. 


ANSWER.—Experimental and clinical observations indicate 
clearly that, by repeated injections of histamine, only a slight, 
if any, increased tolerance to histamine is produced. There is 
certainly no evidence for the claim of histamine desensitization. 
Histamine treatment may possibly be effective in some instances 
of headache, but the basis of such results is not understood. There 
are many techniques for the use of histamine and different routes 
of administration. One of the commonest procedures is as fol- 
lows: Histamine diphosphate or hydrochloride or other histamine 
salt is used. The initial dose is 0.1 cc. of a 1:100,000 dilution. In- 
jections are given frequently, at first daily or twice daily. Incre- 
ments of about 25 to 50 per cent are made until the patient 
shows evidence of a reaction (headache, flushing of the face). 
After two or three weeks of frequent injections the intervals are 
lengthened to every other day and finally to once a week. The 
usual duration of treatment is two to three months. The contra- 
indications for histamine injections are cardiovascular disease, 
peptic ulcer and some types of allergy. 


EKG PATTERN IN CORONARY INSUFFICIENCY 


To tHE Epiror:—Do electrocardiographic leads taken at the 
left sternoclavicular junction or the left supraclavicular space 
demonstrate coronary insufficiency? If so, what is the pattern? 


F. C. Ganyard, M.D., Wooster, Ohio. 


ANSWER.—A V lead from the sternoclavicular junction or 
the supraclavicular groove is, theoretically, expected to reflect 
potentials derived mainly from the cavities of both auricles and 
ventricles. However, depending on the anatomic and/or “elec- 
trical” position of the heart, the type of thorax, and other fac- 
tors, the resultant electrocardiographic pattern may represent a 
mixture of endocardial and epicardial potentials, the latter de- 
rived from various surface areas of the heart. Thus, a QS, Qr, 
qSr, or other combinations may be obtained, usually paired with 
an inverted T wave. 

Acute or chronic coronary insufficiency will produce S-T-T 
variations depending on (a) the part of the heart which is mainly 
reflected in the lead under question and (+) the localization of 
the anatomic or functional lesion within the myocardium. The 
resultant pattern of coronary insufficiency may, therefore, con- 
sist of S-T elevation or S-T depression, and of upright T waves 
as well as of inverted T waves. Neither or both atypical leads 
may provide more or better evidence of coronary insufficiency 
than a routine electrocardiogram including standard leads, aV 
limb leads and precordial leads in the six standard positions. 
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NUMBNESS AND TINGLING OF FINGERS 

To ¢He Eprror:—Please send information on “numbness and 
tingling of fingers of the upper extremity in middle age per- 
sons on arisine in the morning.” 


Herbert A. Mulholland, M.D... New York. 


ANSwer.—Numbness and tingling of fingers is a frequent 
complaint and may arise from a variety of causes. The fact that 
it occurs on arising would indicate that its cause is not circula- 
tory, although the correspondent does not state whether the 
symptom lasts throughout the day or subsides with motion 
Arthritis and periarthritis of the small joints must be looked for. 
Neuritis due to vitamin deficiency, excessive alcoholic intake, 
or other toxic poison, such as lead or arsenic, must be consid- 
ered, Pressure on the nerve trunks due to cervical rib, anterior 
scalenus muscle, cervical disk, or osteoarthritis of the spine 
is by far the most frequent cause of such complaints. Neuro- 
logic disorders of the cord and of the central nervous system 
must be excluded. If the fingers are not only numb but cold and 
cyanotic and the palpable arteries pulsate, arteriolar sclerosis 
may be present. Nervous fatigue and emotional tension often 
cause numbness and tingling in different parts of the body. 


DAMAGE FROME TOXIC INDUSTRIAL SUBSTANCES 
lo tHE EDtror fcecording to J. A. Zapp Jr. (Human Biol 
19:27, 1947). an early variation in the health of an industrial 
worker may he detected by frequent blood pressure readings 
It is stated a diastolic rise and blood pressure index change 
are expected with the worker experiencing a toxic accumula- 
tion. Has this work been confirmed and would this he a 
method of value in the detection of early absorption of mer- 


dimethvlfor prance 


Barnwell R Bake WD... Wavneshoro bu 


curv © 


ANSWER.—Foulger and his associates have long maintained 
that demonstrable vascular deviations constitute the earliest in- 
dication of damage from toxic substances found in industry and 
that such changes are nearly universal. The patterns encoun- 
tered are not constant and vary with the extent or degree of ex- 
posure. The deviations are not profound, and the examinations 
require exactness. One requisite appears to be that the group 
of workmen tested are so accustomed to cardiovascular exami- 
nations that emotional responses would be no more likely to 
arise than from the commonplace lacing of shoes. Manifestly 
this will not usually be true for occasional examinations. For 
extended studies the method invites wide utilization. For the 
emergency examination of groups of workmen, practical diffi- 
culties may arise. Opportunity for application after exposure to 
the two substances mentioned is dependent on the universality 
of the response said to occur. It may be too early to accept uni- 
versality in any phenomena of this character. Repeatedly, Foul- 
ger has observed that fatigue, malaise, malnutrition, exertion, 
alcohol, and some medicaments induce the same cardiovascular 
manifestations as industrial chemicals. 


REACTIONS TO PENICILLIN 

To rHe Epitor:—A patient, whom | have been treating with 
100,000 units of penicillin three times daily by the aerosol 
method and 300,000 units of procaine penicillin parenterally 
daily for chronic bronchiolitis and bronchiectasis, developed 
a magenta tongue which “burned” and mild cheilosis after 
about nine days of therapy. The patient was also receiving 
small doses of codeine sulfate to control an exasperating 
cough. Did the penicillin therapy, which, | may add, was 
accompanied by multivitamin capsules three times daily, cause 
a riboflavin deficiency? J. B. Wager, M.D., Bronx. 


ANSWER.—In about 6 per cent of patients receiving penicillin 
aerosol therapy there will develop one or more of the following 
reactions: burning of tongue and mucous membranes, black 
tongue, inflammation of tongue and mucous membranes, cheil- 
osis and in some rare instances, generalized urticaria. The major- 
ity of these reactions are believed to be due to local (contact) 
penicillin sensitivity. The manifestation of a black tongue is 
thought to be due to predominance of other organisms which 
appear after the penicillin-sensitive organisms are diminished as 
a result of aerosol therapy. This type of black tongue is not due 
0 a riboflavin deficiency. 
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BERYLLIUM POISONING 


To tHe Eprror:—A metallurgical firm is about to begin q 
process in which wire brush abrasion of an alloy of 2 per 
cent beryllium and 98 per cent copper is employed. The dust is 
heavy and immediately settles to the floor, where it is oiled 
and promptly removed. What hazards are likely to arise? 
Should the workers be required to wear masks? 


Leonard W. Hill, M.D., Attleboro, Mass. 


ANSWER.—Beryllosis is at present a threat because of lack 
of precise information as to circumstances leading to poisoning. 
In a few instances fatal involvement has followed minute trace 
exposure. But some entire groups have undergone exposure at 
high levels without apparent deleterious effects. Individual sys. 
ceptibility is pronounced. Cases have arisen from the founding 
of alloys of the character mentioned, and it is believed that at 
least one case ensued after the mere cutting of alloy rods, It 
may not be assumed that no fine dust will be produced in a 
wire brush operation or that the fine dust will not oxidize. Both 
lung and cutaneous lesions are potentialities. Well functioning 
and well maintained exhaust units may be requisite. In addition, 
the wearing of suitable respirators may be necessary. The final 
test is the absence of beryllium in the atmosphere as breathed. 
foward the best planning, it is suggested that the chief of the 
Laboratory Division of Occupational Hygiene of Massachusetts 
Department of Labor and Industries be consulted as to plans 
or installations 


ALLERGIC DISEASES IN ISRAEL 

To tHE Epiror:—/n Queries and Minor Notes THE Jour- 
NAL of March 10, 1951 (page 773) Dr. Aubie Portigal asks 
for literature on the incidence of allergic diseases in Israel, 
especially bronchial asthma. Your answer that “no figures 
have been published on incidence” takes no notice of my 
article “Allergic Diseases in Palestine,” published in Harofe 
Haivri (2:70, 1946). On the basis of statistical figures of the 
General Sick Fund (covering then one third of the Jewish 
population in Palestine) it has been found that during the 
years 1936-1944 0.98% of all new patients suffered from 
bronchial asthma. This percentage proves that bronchial 
asthma is as common in Israel as in other countries, including 
the United States. Doctors who have practiced previously in 
Europe maintain that the incidence of asthma in Israel is even 
higher than in other countries. This might be due to the fact 
that the greatest part of the population are immigrants, thrown 
into new climatic conditions and exposed to new plants and 
foods, A special problem in this country is the high incidence 
of bronchitis spastica among children up to the age of 3 04 
years. 

Contrary to your opinion, | consider the climate here gen- 
erally unfavorable for asthma, especially in coastal regions. 
Practically, this question has to be decided for every patient 
individually. N. Lass. M.D.. 

Hadassa Municipal Hospital, Tel-Aviv. 


FOUR OPERATIONS FOR GALLSTONES 
To THe Eprror:—/n Queries and Minor Notes in THe JOURNAL, 
May 19, page 297, is a question about the prevention of gall- 
stones in a patient who had been operated on four times for 
stones in the common duct. The answer failed to mention that 
excessive hemolysis is of prime importance in the formation 
of gallstones. Either congenital or acquired hemolytic anem@ 
should be suspected in such a case, especially if the patient 
was a male or if the first attack of biliary colic occurred ina 
young person. In such cases, one should search carefully for 
splenic enlargement, by physical examination and, in case & 
doubt, by roentgen visualization. In addition, the various labo- 
ratory studies that indicate increased hemolysis or inc 
fragility of the erythrocytes should be employed. It should be 
remembered that hyperhemolysis may occur in paroxysms, 
so that at times the patient may show neither jaundice no 
anemia, though these may appear at subsequent examinations. 
In cases of hemolytic anemia, splenectomy may be the best 
prevention of further gallstone formation. 
Paul Ravenna, M.D., 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3: 





